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Om Svampbildningar pa menniskans hud och deral fororsakade 
syukdomar. 


Af 


Oscar Robert Fries. 


Whraer den miaktiga utveckling, som Medicinen pa sednare tider snab- 
bare an nagonsin erfarit — sedan allvarlig, rastlés forskning allesta- 
des intagit de lockande men tomma hypothesernas plats —, har den 
skyndat att fran sina hjelpvetenskaper tillegna sig och vidare utveckla 
resultaterna af de afven der allt djupare tringande undersékningarne. 
Hiaraf férklaras, att nistan hvarje vigtigare upptiickt pa naturveten- 
skapernas omrade afven inom Medicinens historia betecknas af en mer 
eller mindre ingripande férindring, ett stérre eller mindre steg framat. 

Till de talrika beréringspunkter mellan Medicin och Botanik, hvilka 
redan fran deras férsta barndom nara férenat de begge vetenskaperna 
med hvarandra, kom, sedan microscopet éppnat insigt i de lagre or- 
ganismernas byggnad och lefnadsforhallanden, genom Bassi’s upp- 
tackt af muscardinet (1835) ett nytt uppslag i fragan om vissa sjuk- 
domsformers ursprung och ratta natur. Val hade redan férut nagon 
gang pa djur antraffats svamparter (t. ex. Sporendonema muscw, Isa- 
ri@), men forst genom de svara harjningar, som den af Botrytis Bas- 
siana bland silkesmasken férorsakade farsot astadkom, fastes stérre 
uppmarksamhet vid detta imne. Harigenom gafs impulsen till Schén- 
lein’s och Gruby’s m. fl. upptaickter af hudparasiterna, for hvilka 
iakttagelsers vidare utveckling vi i denna uppsats skola redogora, 
Berg’s af torsksvampen o. s. v. — Snart gick man likval for langt 
och la hypotheserna ersdtta facta — och sedan Henle, utan stéd 
af observationer, genom uppstillande af en botanisk parasit-theori sékt 
forklara de miasmatiska och contagiésa sjukdomarne, intrédde en re- 
action, som ndstan helt och hallet uppgaf undersékningarne pa detta 
falt och tillerkande ztiologisk betydelse egentligen endast at hudpara- 
siterna, stundom ej ens at dessa. 

1 


TRIER RL re Coat 6 Robert Fries, 


‘Einellertid “Dirjade for nagot mer in ett tiotal ar tillbaka, i syn- 


‘ yierbet © - genont -Tulasne’s upptickter, en ny uppfattning af de lagre 


svamparnes metamorphoser gira sig giillande, hvaraf vacktes en ny, 
sirdeles liflig verksamhet i deras studium. Samtidigt harmed verk- 
stillde Pasteur sina berémda, epochgérande undersékningar, hvilkas 
resultat, sammanfattadt i orden: ”utan svampar ingen jasning, ingen 
forruttnelse”, af talrika efterféljare blifvit bekriftadt (ehuru visserli- 
gen afven motsagdt) och naturligtvis maktigt maste ingripa ej mindre 
i Medicinen, din i mangfaldiga forhallanden inom det borgerliga lifvet. 

Det dréjde icke lange, férriin afven inom Medicinen verkningarna 
af detta nyvickta lif férspordes — och af de pa sista tiden hopade 
iakttagelserna om vaxtparasiter!), sasom orsakande eller atminstone 
atfiljande flera de mest olikartade sjukdomar, skulle man kunna fre- 
stas att tro Jahn-Stark’s dunkla och svafvande parasit-theorl — 
om ock i foraindrad gestalt — bérja blifva verklighet. Vi vilja kor- 
teligen omnimna de vigtigaste af dessa uppgifter, som ligga utom vart 
egentliga amne. 

Fullkomligt afvikande fran alla de éfriga och genom talrika ob- 
servationer, sasom det synes, satt utom tvifvel ar den markvardiga s. 
k. ’Madura-Foot’, ”Mycetoma’*), en sjukdom, som i vissa delar af 
Ostindien férekommer ej siillsynt. Har skall svampen (Chionyphe Car- 
teri Berk.) upptrida i den subcutana bindvafven pa foten, under bil- 
dande af smarre, fasta, rérliga knélar, och derifran i alla riktningar 
sprida sitt mycelium — likasom en Rhizomorpha —, hvarunder foten 
enormt fortjockas och antager en oformlig, rundad gestalt. Under 
tiden uppkomma ulcerationer (mellan hvilka huden ar normal), och ur 
dermed communicerande langa, sinuésa canaler uttémmas, blandade 
med var, en mangd svartgraa svampconglomerater af ett knappnals- 
hufvuds till en bésskulas storlek. Dylika traffas allestades i bind- 
vafven mellan musklerna och i den spongiésa bensubstansen. Sjuk- 
domen kan vara 10 ar och deréfver, sprider sig till underbenet samt 


) Af olika forfattare hanféras de ifragavarande microscopiska organis- 
merna dels till de lagre djuren, under namn af "vibrioner", "monader”, 
"bacterier” o. s. v., dels till vaxtriket, och der antingen till Algerna (’Pal- 
melle”, ”Leptothrix”) eller Svamparne. Emellertid ar det enligt Richter, 
Hallier m. fl. sannolikt, att de i flertalet fall aro af vegetabilisk natur 
och tillhéra Svamparne (sasom af Hallier redan om Leptothrix m. fl. ar 
bevisadt). — Fér 6frigt hanvisa vi med afseende pa denna fraga Afvensom 
rérande mégelsvamparnes utvecklingshistoria m. m. dem, som sakna tillgang 
till den botaniska litteraturen i Amnet, till Richter’s korta sammandrag i 
"Schmidt's Jahrb.” 1867, 7. 

2) Se Hirsch i ”Virch. Arch.” b. XXVII, 
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medfér marasm och déd, der ej den enda hjelpen — amputation — 
mellankommer. 

I Cholera-uttémningarne, der redan 1849 af Swayne, Brittan 
m. fl. svampar antraffades men anyo rakade i glémska, hafva pa si- 
sta tiden samtidigt af Thomé!) och Klob 2) rikliga svampbildningar 
constant blifvit iakttagna och narmare studerade samt framstillda 
sasom egande ett intimt (troligen caussal)-sammanhang med sjukdo- 
men. Hallier’) kommer pa grund af en mangd odlingsforsék till 
den asigt, att svampen dr en utvecklingsform af den pa sidesslagen 
parasitiska Ustilago (Tilletia), hvilken form fér sin utveckling fordrar 
en hégre grad af virme och fugtighet. Harmed férbinder han atskil- 
liga lésliga hypotheser, sasom att densamma utom tarmcanalen sanno- 
likt endast i Indiens heta climat kan utvecklas pa risvixten (eget nog 
har afven choleran kallats “morbus oryzeus”) 0. s. v. 4). 

Afven vid Cholera nostras, Diarrhé, Dysenteri, Typhus m. fl. dro 
svampbildningar antraffade i uttémningarne (jfr Richter & Klob Il. 
cc.) —, hvilket dock foga bevisar, da, enligt Hallier, dylika, ehuru 
i ringa mingd, afven pliga atfdlja normala faeces. 

Ofver ”Palmelle” sasom orsak till fross-miasma har Salisbury) 
meddelat talrika markvardiga iakttagelser. ~Sporerna”, hvilka genom 
inandning eller med dricksvattnet inkomma i organismen, 6fverga i 
circulationen, fortfara att utveckla sig och aflagsnas hufvudsakligen 
med urinen. De skola isynnerhet inverka fiendtligt pa epithelialcellerna 
och férgifta deras producter, féretradesvis mjeltens, lefverns och me- 
senterial-kértlarnes, samt derigenom medelbarligen hela organismen, 
hvars reaction mot det giftiga imnet yttrar sig genom paroxysmerna. 
S. har afven genom 6fverflyttande af dylika Palmelle hos friska per- 
soner i en frisk trakt framkallat sjukdomen. Liknande observationer, 
hvilka tala for frossans beroende af alg-intoxication, aro gjorda af 
Morren, v. d. Corput, Lemaire m. fl. (se Richter & ”Schm. 
Jahrb.” Il. cc.). — Hirmed sammanhanger néra Binz’s ®) iakttagelse 


1) *Cylindroteenium cholerce asiatice, ein neuer, in den Cholera-ausleerun- 
gen gefundener Pilz”, i ”Virch. Arch.” b, XXXVIII. 

2) »Path.-Anat. shies iiber das Wesen d. Cholera-Processes.” Leipz. 1867. 

3) "Das Cholera-contagium.” Leipz. 1867. 

*) Sasom ett olyckligt férsék att férklara Cholerans etiologi ma anféras 
Debey’s uppsats i ”Deutsche Klin.” eee MW 1 & 2, der han sdsom den- 
sammas orsak framstaller en "ny alg”, ”Cholerophyton”, hvilken uppgift han 
likvél i J 5 nédgas modifiera neta att “algen” Lae — agg af Ascaris 
lumbricoides. 

5) Se "Schmidt's Jahrb.” b. CXXXI. 

6) *Centralbl. f. d. Med. Wissensch.” 1867 J 20. 
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om chininets exquisita, ej ens af sublimat 6fvertriffade, parasitd6- 
dande verkan. 

En stor maingd fall af en messlingliknande utslagssjukdom, fram- 
kallad af en pa ruttnande halm vaxande svamp, uppgifver sig samme 
Salisbury!) iakttagit och t. 0. m. genom direct inoculation lyckats 
frambringa. 

Vid Mjeltbrand ar af flera forskare (Davaine, Brauell m. fl.) 
constateradt, att blodet innehaller “bacterier”, hvilka afven temligen 
allmant antagas vara sjukdomens ratta orsak (jfr Klob 1. c.). 

Den i foglarnes respirationsorganer ofta observerade mégelbildning 
forekommer ffven nagon gang hos menniskan. Medan Virchow 2) i 
sina sasom ”Broncho’~ och ”Pneumono-mycosis” anfoérda fall anser mé- 
gelsvampen (Aspergilli sp.) upptrida secundart vid lobulira pneumo- 
nier 0. s. v., hafva Leyden & Jaffé, Rosenstein m. fl. meddelat 
fall, der svampbildning skulle vara orsak till putrid Bronchitis och 
Lungbrand (Richter). Afven vid laryngeal- och bronchial-catarrher 
iro svampar observerade i sputa. 

Af Hallier*) har i diphteritiska och ’pseudo-diphteritiska” mem- 
braner mogelbildning blifvit iakttagen. 

I blésan uppvacka jistsvampar, genom orena cathetrar eller pa 
annat satt inforda, envisa catarrher (Schénbein, Traube m. fl. 4). 

Samtliga ofvan anforda iakttagelser lida emellertid mer eller min- 
dre af det betinkliga felet att ej vara tillrickligt préfvade for att 
sasom erkinda sanningar kunna inga i vetenskapen. Annorlunda ar 
forhallandet med den val begrinsade sjukdomsgrupp, med hvilken vi 
i denna afhandling narmare skola sysselsitta oss —, om hvars vege- 
tabiliska etiologi knappt nagon meningsskiljaktighet vidare kan sagas 
rada. Hiarifran bildar innu den foréfrigt utmarkte dermatologen och 
anatomen Wilson ett enstaka staende, markviirdigt undantag. Han ser 
hos ’Nosophytodermata” i hela sjukdomsprocessen endast en “aberra- 
tion of cellformation” 5), i det de primitiva anlagen till har- och epi- 
dermis-celler qvarsta pa sin embryonala utvecklingsgrad, till fdlje 
hvaraf de, ehuru varande af animalisk natur, fa ett vegetabiliskt ut- 


!) Enl. "Schm. Jahrb.” b. CXXI. 
2) "Virch. Arch.” b. IX, 


*) "Die pflanzl. Parasiten des menschl. Kérpers.” Leipz. 1866 och ”Virch. 
Arch.” b. XXXVI. 


4) Sfr Bardeleben, “Lehrb. d. Chir.” b. IV. p. 229 och “Ups. Liakaref. 
Foérh.” b. IL. p. 260. 


5) "Brit. and For. Med. Chir. Rev.” b. XXXII. p. 200. 
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seende (!). En annan mening hyllas af Devergie!), Cazenave ?) 
och nagra andra franska férfattare, att naimligen svampbildningen en- 
dast ar ett tillfalligt secundaért fenomen vid de sjelfstandigt upptra- 
dande, oftast fran dyscrasier hirledda exanthemerna. — Af samtliga 
nutidens dermatologer féréfrigt erkinnes dessa sjukdomars parasitiska 
natur, hvilken blifvit satt utom allt tvifvel genom talrika iakttagelser 
och forsok, till hvilka vi i det fdljande flerestiides aterkomma. 

Afven har hafva den nyare Mycologiens laror blifvit tillampade 
— och afven om forskningen med afseende pa parasitsvamparnes ratta 
ursprung m. m. 4nnu ej kommit till nagra vissa resultater och stundom 
t. 0. m. synes rakat pa nagot iifventyrliga afvigar, torde man med 
skal kunna hoppas, att inom kort vetenskapen i detta amne skall 
lyckas sprida full klarhet. 


For nagon tid tillbaka ifrigt sysselsatt med Botanikens studium 
omfattade jag med férkarlek den del deraf, som behandlar vaxtrikets 
lagsta former, Svamparne. Sasom f. d. dilettant inom Mycologien var 
det naturligt, att under mina medicinska studier de pa svampparasiter 
beroende sjukdomarne skulle for mig erbjuda ett egendomligt intresse 
— ty har borde val Celsi ord: "Ipsa quoque nature rerum contem- 
platio quamvis non faciat medicum, aptiorem tamen medicine reddit” 
egentligast ega sin tillampning. — Efterféljande uppsats grundar sig 
visserligen till nagon del pa eget iakttagande af de der skildrade 
svamp- och sjukdomsformer, men ar dock egentligen att betrakta s4- 
som ett forsék att med tillgodogérande af den rikhaltiga litteraturen 
i amnet lemna en kortfattad och askadlig framstiillning af deras vig- 
tigaste férhallanden. Om derfére i densamma intet nytt antriffas, 
hoppas jag, att den atminstone skall vara en temligen trogen skildring 
af asigternas successiva utveckling och fragans narvarande stallning. 


1) "Traité pratique des maladies de la peau.’ Paris 1857. 
2) »Traité des Maladies du Cuir chevelu.” Paris 1850. 
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i. 


De pa menniskans hud parasitiskt forekommande 
svampbildningar. 


1. Achorion Schoenleina Remak *). 


Synon. Porrigophyton, Mycodermis, Mycoderma Favi Gruby; Oidium 
Schoenleinii Le bert. 

Historik. Remak skall varit den férste, som (1837) i Favus 
iakttog mégeltradar, men utan att tilldela dem nagon betydelse. Schén- 
lein, genom Bassi’s upptaickt af muscardinet foranledd att noggran- 
nare undersika Favus, visade first dess beroende af svampbildning ?). 
Gruby 3) lemnade den forsta riktiga och fullstandiga beskrifning af 
moglet och dess “capsel”, framstillde dess férhallande till epidermis 
och sager sig lyckats genom ympning Ofverflytta den pa tra. Inocu- 
lationer pa menniskor och djur aro med framgang gjorda af Remak, 
Bennett, Kébner m. fl. — Om dess narmare kannedom hafva i 
synnerhet Remak, Bennett*), Lebert*), Wedl®), som forst an- 
traffade densamma afven int haret, Robin’) samt sednast Hallier 
gjort sig fértjenta. 

Beskrifning. Mycelium bestar af sammanflatade, férgrenade, n. 
jemnbreda, béjda, firglisa tradar, 0,002—0,004 m.m. breda, i bér- 
jan langstrickta, utan synbart innehall, smaningom tilltagande i bredd, 
articulerade, med allt kortare leder, som i bérjan innehalla en enkel 


1) Vi bibehalla har de gamla, allmant kanda benamningarne — churu 
de, sasom nedan visas, utan tvifvel endast beteckna lagre utvecklingsstadier 
af andra mégelsvampar —, da undersékningarne annu ej kunna anses kom- 
mit till bestdémd visshet, till hvilka arter de rattast béra hanféras. 

?) I bref till J. Miiller, tryckt i dennes Archiv 1839, jemte en ofull- 
komlig teckning af densamma — endast mycelium. 

3) I "Compt. Rendus des Séances de Academie d. Sciences de Paris.” b. 
XIII. 1841. m. fi. st. 

*) "On the vegetable nature of Tinea favosa” (i "Transact. of the Roy. 
Soc. of Edinburgh”, b. XV. 1842). 

5) "Memoire sur la Teigne” (i “Physiologie pathol.” II. Paris 1845). 

6) "Grundziige d. pathol. Histologie.” Wien 1854. 

1) “Histoire naturelle des Végétaux parasites.” Paris 1853. 


“ip 
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rad sma korn, hvilka ej vidréra hvarandra men mot grenarnes 4n- 
dar (“receptacula”) smaningom tillvixa i storlek, narma sig och slut- 
ligen na hvarandra samt indtligen synas sammansmalta med den om- 
gifvande viggens membran och afsnéras — sa att dfvergangen till 
conidier ("sporer”) ar omarklig; conidierna aflanga (vanl.), runda 1. 
mera sillan oregelbundna, 0,003—90,010 m.m., perlbandslikt forenade 
(moniliformia) 1. oregelbundet hopade; de iro starkt ljusbrytande, 
endast de stérre innehallande en liten kirna; deras antal betydl. 
Ofvervagande myceliitradarnes. 

Anm. Beskrifningarne aro hos férfattarne vanligen orediga och differera 
ej obetydligt, hvilket hufvyudsakligen beror pa beméddandet att med stranga 
granser skilja mycelium och "receptacula”, mellan hvilka éfvergangen ar 
SUCCESSILY. 

_ Svampen bérjar sasom en fin punktering pa ett antal epidermis- 
celler, n. alltid, sasom det synes, i nedre delen af harets epidermis- 
canal; de harifran utvixande mycelii-tradarne gifva upphof till de 
characteriska conglomerater, hvilkas form och utseende vi nedan (un- 
der Favus) skola beskrifva. Har ma blott anforas, att i det inre 
af dessa ”favi’ finnas conidier i otalig mangd, mot periferien blan- 
dade med myceliet, och ytterst ett tunnt, amorpht lager eller en 
capsel ("stroma’, ”gangue amorphe’’), som (enl. de flesta férfattare) 
bestémdt tillhdr svampen och ej den omgifvande epidermis eller 


deraf producerats. — For 6frigt intranger afven svampen 1 sjelfva 
harfollikeln samt mellan harets langsfibriller (t. 0. m. anda ner i 
bulben: Hoffmann) — eller mellan nagellamellerna. 


Naturalhistoria (’modervixt” etc.). Ehuru redan férut af 
Hebra och andra uttalats den asigten, att den endast borde anses 
for en outvecklad form af "vanligt mégel”, gissningsvis Peniedllium 
crustaceum Fr., har férst pa sista tiden fragan om dess egentliga 
ursprung och férhallande till éfriga hudparasiter bérjat vetenskap- 
ligt behandlas, sa att den fdr nirvarande utgér, sa att siga, en 
af Mycologiens brannande fragor. — Redan 1845 skall Remak 
pa ett apple ur Favus-svampen uppdragit Penicill. crust. (under 
hvilka forsigtighetsmatt kanna vi ej). Lowe!) och Kébner ?) 
gjorde nya, men ofullkomliga odlingsférsék, pa grund af hvilka 
den férre identifierade Achorion med Aspergillus glaucus Lk., den 
sednare hanfdrde den till slagtet Penicillium. — Pa klinisk vag 


1) "Ann. & Mag. of Nat. Hist.” b. XX. 
*) "Klin. und exper. Mittheilungen aus der Dermatologie und Syphil,” 
Er]. 1864. 
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(genom inympning af Penic. pa huden!) har Pick *) ensam lyckats 
komma till liknande resultater: efter ympningen uppkom en sjuk- 
domsform, identisk med "das herpetische Vorstadium des Fayus” 
(se lingre fram!), en gang t. 0. m. med svampbildning, liknande 
den hos Favus. Afven iakttog han, att vid yppig vegetation hos 
Favus-svampen nagon gang utvecklas fructifications-organer, till- 
hérande Penicillium och (tillfalligtvis?) en Aspergillus-art. 

Sednast har af Hallier#) fragan blifvit med stor flit och 
grundlighet behandlad. Genom talrika, under behériga forsigtig- 
hetsmatt utférda odlingsférsék och i en maingd uppsatser har han 
sékt -— och sasom oss synes lyckats — adagaligga, att Ach. Schoenl. 
verkligen ar en pa lagre utvecklingsgrad staende form ("Oidium- 
bildning”) af Penicillium crustaceum *), hvilken pa menniskokroppen, 
i det kolsyrerika mediet, ej kan normalt utveckla sig. Hans bevis 
harfér aro: 1) Achorton-conidier, éfverférda pa citronskifvor |. dyl., 
producera inom nagra dagar Penicillium — ja, han sager sig un- 
der microscopet timma fér timma féljt dess vegetation fran det 
groende conidiet anda till bérjande penselbildning; 2) Penzcilli- 
conidier, odlade pa blod, agghvita m. m., frambringa liknande 
Achorion-bildningar; 3) i sillsynta fall finnes hos Ach. Schoenl. spar 
till penselbildning ... 

Harmed kunde nagot hvar tycka saken bora vara afgjord, da 
helt nyligen Herm. Hoffmann®), en af nutidens mest framstaende 
mycologer, stédd pa egna férsék, med bestiimdhet férklarar den 


1) Sattet, hvarpé denna, sisom Kébner benamner den, “epidermoidala 
inympning” tillgar, ar fdljande: svampcrustorna macereras nagra timmar i 
vatten; derpa befrias huden pa ett eller annat sadtt fran det yttre epi- 
dermis-lagret och fuktas med nagra droppar af svampvattnet, som sedan 
far intorka, hvyarefter anlagges ett fast sittande férband med sma fuktiga 
compresser. 

*) "Untersuchungen iiber die pflanzl. Parasiten” (i ”Verhandl. d. Zool. 
Bot. Gesellschaft in Wien” b, XY). 

3) "Die pflanzl. Parasiten”, "Gaihrungserscheinungen.” Leipz. 1867 m. m. 
Af det férra arbetet ar meddeladt ett referat i "Ups. Lakare-Féren. Férh.” 
b. L p. 419. 

4) Jfr dock de Bary (i "Handb. d. physiol. Botanik v. Hofmeister” 
b. Il. p. 244), som erinrar om Pen. crust:i “allestidesnaryarelse” och 
méjligheten att férvexla under odlingen upptradande jastceller och mycelii- 
tradar af Penicillium — hyvars fullstandiga utestingande han anser for "ein 
Ding der Unméglichkeit” — med parasitsvampen samt hanféra de fran de 
férra utgaende utvecklingsformerna till den sednare o. s. yY. 

5) "Ueber den Favuspitz” ("Botan. Zeitung” ?/, 1867). 
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sanuskyldige stamfadren vara Mucor racemosus Bull., hvilken han 
— enligt var 6fvertygelse med fullt skal — anser oméjligen kunna 
betraktas sasom en vegetationsform af Penicillium. 

Pa grund af denna skiljaktighet i resultater kunde mdjligen 
nagon falla pa den tanken, att den leder sitt ursprung fran flera 
olika slag af mégel. Haremot talar dock dess constanta, egendom- 
liga utvecklingssétt, dess aldrig varierande microscopiska charac- 
terer 0. S. Vv. 

For att skaffa oss en egen éfvertygelse i saken, hafva vi af- 
ven féretagit nagra odlingsférsék. Da dessa emellertid ej under 
tillrackliga cauteler blifvit utférda — hvilket hardt nar gransar till 
det omdjliga — och till félje deraf i sjelfva verket ingenting bevisa, 
vilja vi ej dervid uppehalla oss, utan anféra endast var derifran 
hemtade subjectiva asigt, enligt hvilken vi obetingadt ansluta oss 
till Hallier’s mening. Denna ar afven sa mycket sannolikare, 
som dels Achorion onekligen i sin byggnad féreter stérre likhet med 
Penicilium, an med Mucor (& Aspergillus), dels Pen. crust:t vaxe- 
sitt, med sina grénaktiga crustor, sasom oss synes, ratt naira er- 
inrar om ”’favi.” 

Svampen ger upphof till den under namn af Favus kinda sjuk- 
dom (hvilken, da den angriper naglarne, blifvit kallad Onycho- 
mycosis). 


2. Trichophyton tonsurans Malmsten. 


Synon. Trichomyces tons. Malmst.; Achorion Leberti Robin; Menta- 
grophyta Gruby, Microsporon mentagrophytes Robin; Trichomaphyton, 
Mycoderma plice Giinsburg (enl. Robin). 


Historik. Malmsten, som iakttagit svampbildning sasom or- 
sak till Herp. tondens!), meddelade sig hirom med Gruby, hvil- 


1) Redan forut (1843) hade Giinsburg (Compt. R. b. XVII) beskrifvit en i 
Plica polonica tillfalligtvis férekommande svamp, som sannolikt hit bér han- 
foras — och Annu aret forut (C. R. b. XV) Gruby i Mentagra funnit den 
af Robin Microsporon mentagrophytes benamnda mégelbildning. Denna 
férklarades visserligen sedan af Robin ej vara annat 4n den genom epi- 
dermis-cellernas upprullning kring haret férorsakade ni&tlika bildning (se 
nedan, anm. under beskr.!), hvaremot Bazin, Kébner m. fi. identifierade 
densamma med Trichophyton, en Aasigt till hvilken Robin sjelf omsider 6f- 
vergatt. —- Sdsom bevis pa den har rddande villervalla ma anféras, att 
Kiichenmeister ("Die in und an dem Kérper des leb. Menschen vork. 
Parasiten.” Leipz. 1855), som Annu anser sig béra bibehalla Microsp. Men- 
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ken i sitt svar siger sig afven observerat densamma. Den sednares 
iakttagelser blefvo férst publicerade!); kort derefter lemnade den 
forre en noggrann beskrifning jemte afbildning af svampen och gaf den 
dess allmaint antagna namn?). Begge ansago den likval uteslutande 
tillhdra haren; dess allmainna férekomst bland epidermis har férst 
af Hebra, Bazin och Barensprung (se under Herp. tondens!) 
framhallits. Slutligen har dess kinnedom gjort stora framsteg ge- 
nom Kébner, som féretridesvis behandlat dess férhallande till Sy- 
cosis, och Borch#). Inoculations-forsék hafva talrika och med fram- 
gang verkstillts; bland andra hafva Kébner, Borch och Ziems- 
sen pa sig sjelfva dfverflyttat svampen med thy atféljande sjukdom. 


Beskrifning. Svampbildningens hufvudmassa utgores af ett i 
en maingd perlbandslikt forenade, klotrunda, ovala eller genom 6m- 
sesidigt tryck kantiga och vanl. lika stora (omkr. 0,004 m. m.) 
leder [eller, om man sa vill, annu ej afskilda conidier] deladt, farg- 
lést, sallan grenadt (schizo-)mycelium. Spridda deremellan fire- 
komma isolerade conidier af samma form och storlek, de stérre med 
stor kirna. Derjemte finnas, ehuru sillsynt, nagot smalare, oledade 
tradar, med |. utan sma karnor. Dylika tradar utgéra (enl. Borch), 
da miglet foérekommer pa ytan af epidermis, stérre delen deraf och 
bilda ett tétt nat af sammanflatade, enkla |. grenade myceliitradar, 
hvilka afven sprida sig ner i harfolliklarne; mellan epidermis-cel- 
lerna utvixa de, blifva ledade och afsnéra conidier. Enl. Ki bner 
aro afven i naglarne myceliitradarne talrika. 

Mdgelbildningen har sitt site savail bland epidermis-cellerna, 
som mellan harets fibrer, hvilka ofta inda fran roten dro h. o. h. 
undantringda af de i harets langdriktning radbandslikt utvaxande 
conidii-kedjorna, tills den nagra m. m. ofvan hufvudsvalen orsakar 
harens afbrytande. Afven bildar den omkring haret, bade inom 
follikeln och straxt ofvan uttradet ur svalen, tjocka slidor af tatt 
lagrade conidier och myceliitradar, och harifran intranger deni ha- 
ret, vanl. i roten men 4fven fran sidorna. (Jfr Borch’s utforliga 
och sakrika framstallning 1. c.). 


tagr. som egen art, sedan han ord fér ord efter Gruby beskrifvit denna, 
sdsom afbildning bifogar en af Gudden pa pubisharen funnen Aspergillus, 
som med den férra ej har aflagsnaste likhet (!). Jfr Kébner (”’Vchw Arch.” 
b. XXII). 

1) "Compt. Rend.” b. XVIII (1 Apr. 1844). 

*) Féredrag vid Skand. naturforsk.métet i Christiania 1844 — tryckt, 
jemte tilligg, i Hygiea 1845 M6 & 8. 

3) "Bidr, til Laren om de planteparasitiske Hudsygdomme.” Kjébenh. 1865. 
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Anm. Den stundom sasom svampen tillhérig beskrifna “natbildning” 
beror pa partiellt lossnande och upprullning af harets epidermis-celler, hvilka 
dervid synas bilda ett mer I. mindre reguliart nat. 

Naturalhistoria. Med afseende pa dess ursprung atergifva vi 
har i stérsta korthet Halliers asigter, hvilken, sa vidt vi kanna, 
ir den ende, som gjort nagra egentliga férsék. Efter att for- 
ut), férledd af den yttre likheten, ansett den sasom en vegeta- 
tions-form (Acrosporen-Hefe”) af Penicillium erustaceum, redogir 
han i sitt nyaste arbete haréfver?) for de forsék, som foranledt 
honom att andra asigt. Vid dessa uppkom under odling af 77i- 
chophyton férst en Oidium-form ("Ozdiwm albi-ans” Auctt.), som i 
myceliitradarnes andar afsnérade bruna, runda sporer, identiska 
med[?] sporerna af Ustilago Carbo Tul. (sv. ’Kolbrand’”); dessa 
grodde sedan och alstrade Aspergillus glaucus, afvensom ett Huro- 
tium. Af Aspergillus siger han sig omvadndt uppdragit Ustilago 
— och anser han pa grund haraf 7richophyton vara en ’’Otdium- 
bildning i omogen form (J7orula)” af serien Aspergzllus-Hurotium= 
Ustilago *). 

Fragan om svampens identitee med Achorion Schoenleinii 
eller icke iy Annu oafgjord. Hebra‘*), som tror sig sett Favus upp- 
komma ur en efter langvarigt bruk af compresser spontant utveck- 
lad Herpes tondens, W. Boeck m. fl. hafva uttalat sig for den- 
samma, under det att isynnerhet franska dermatologer fasthallit 
skilnaden eller t. 0. m. sdkt urskilja flera arter. Pa sednare tider 
hafva Kébner, Strube®) och Stark®) sdékt vederligga Hebra’s 
asigt, stédjande sig pa inoculationer, dervid de aldrig ur Favus 
lyckats frambringa Herpes tondens, men val "ein herpetisches Vor- 
stadium des Favus”’, som latt forvexlas med Herpes; ej heller ur 
Herpes tondens nagon Favus. — A andra sidan anser sig Pick 
genom experimenter bevisat motsatsen (identiteten). Enligt denne 


1) *Bot. Zeit.” 1865 A 49 & ”Pflanzl. Paras.” 

) *Gahrungserscheinungen etc.” 

3) Vi erinra harvid, att dessa undersékningar forefalla oss vara den mo- 
derna Mycologien — pa hvars “utvecklingsserier” férdfrigt Annu framstaende 
mycologer tvifla — drifven till sin spets, men maste foréfrigt, da vi ej 
haft tillfalle att anstilla egna férsék, afhalla oss fran nagot bestamdt 
omdéme. 

*) "Hebra’s klin. Foredrag over Hudsygdommene ved Marcus.” Kjé- 
benh. 1862. 

5) "Exanthemata phytoparasitica eodemne fungo efficiantur, queritur.” Diss, 
Berl. 1863. 

6) "Jenaische Zeitschr. f. Med. & Naturw.” b. IL. 
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— som sadtter enda skilnaden emellan de begge sjukdomarne i den 
stérre eller mindre massan af svampelementer och deraf beroende 
férstéring af vafnaderna — uppkommer efter ympning af Favus 
forst en Herpes-eruption (Kébner’s “herp. Vorstadium”); denna 
utvecklar sig allt efter mer eller mindre gynnande yttre omstindig- 
heter till Favus eller Herpes tondens. Efter inoculation af Tricho- 
phyton uppkommer vanligen endast Herp. tondens, men stundom ut- 
vecklar sig en sjukdomsform, identisk med Favi “herp. Vorsta- 
dium.” Denna dess obenagenhet att bilda Favus skulle vara att 
séka antingen i harets olika beskaffenhet hos olika individer !) el- 
ler deri, att svampen, sasom staende pa ett ligre stadium i ge- 
nerations-vexlingen, i bérjan endast férmar frambringa likartade 
bildningar och dem motsvarande reactionsfenomener pa huden (hvil- 
ket dock synes sta i strid med hvad nyss ar anférdt om uppkom- 
sten af Favi “herp. Vorstadium”). — Deri 6fverensstimma emel- 
lertid alla de namnda férsdéken, att hittills aldrig ur Zrichophyton 
nagon verklig Achorton-crusta (”favus”, ”scutulum’’?) uppkommit. 
Afven da begge arterna samtidigt inympas pa samma person, ut- 
veckla sig, enl. Kébner, de resp. sjukdomarne i sina characteri- 
stiska former, sa att man ej gerna kan tala om beroende af ‘dis- 
position”, “yttre omstandigheter” o. s. v. 

De sjukdomar, som af svampen férorsakas, kunna under det 
gemensamma namnet Herpes tondens sammanfattas; derunder héra 
H. tondens sens. propr., H. circinatus (der den beror pa svampbild- 
ning) jemte "Hezema marginatum” (enl. Kébner), den smittosamma 
formen af Sycosis (S. parasitica) samt Onychomycosis (delvis) — sannol. 
ock den af Ellinger observerade, pa parasitbildning beroende 
Blepharitis ciliaris samt Barensprung’s ”Erythrasma.” 


3.(?) Mecrosporon Audowni Gruby. 


Anm. Vi upptaga har for fullstandighetens och battre redas skuld 
denna “art”, hvars tillvaro fran flera hall, Atminstone sAdsom orsakande en 


1) Med anledning haraf yttrar Klob, sedan han erinrat om, huru be- 
héfligt det varit att har fa veta, hvari det herpet. Vorstadium hos Fayus 
skiljer sig fran det hos Herp. tondens: "Zieht man in Schlussfolgerungen so 
problematische Dinge wie das herpetische Vorstadium des Favus oder Dis- 
positionen cinzelner Individuen u. s. f. als Praemissen herein, dann darf auch 
der Schluss selbst nur als hypothetischer und nicht mit so apodiktischer 
Scharfe hingestellt werden, soll anders die Wissenschaft aus solchen Arbei- 
ten Nutzen ziehen” (].c. p. 35). (Hallier, hvilken polemiken afven gAl- 
ler, har, sasom yi redan sett, samtidigt dfvergifvit sin férra Asigt). 
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sarskild sjukdomsform, drages i tvifvelsmal. Beskrifningarne fro ock hos 
olika férfattare mycket afvikande och hantyda delvis uppenbart pa fore- 
gaende, med hvilken den numera ofta — och troligen rattast — férenas. 

Synon. Trichophyton & Trichomyces decalvans Malmst.; Microsporon 
decalvans Bazin, 

Historik. Microsporon Audouini synes blifvit upptackt af 
Gruby redan 18411), men beskrefs forst 18432); den har vidare 
studerats af Bazin#), som skilde deni tvenne arter, M. Audowini och 
M. decalvans, hvilka han dock numera ater forenar, samt af Robin, 
hvilken likval i sina sednare arbeten férenar den med Trichophyton. 

Beskrifning. Mycelium bestar af talrika, korta, vagformigt 
krékta, 0,002—0,003 m. m. breda tradar, som sins emellan ana- 
stomosera till ett taitt nat, hvilket omgifver haret; utanpa detta 
finnas lagrade talrika sma runda (0,002— 0,005 m. m.) eller ovala 
*sporer”, genomskinliga, utan synbart innehall. Svampbildningen 
bérjar pa harets yta, 1—2 m. m. fran hufvudsvalen, omgifver detta 
sasom en (0,015 m. m. tjock) slida, hvilken s& intimt ar fastad vid 
harets epidermisbeklidnad, att detta férr brister, an slidan aflos- 
sas, och sa att siga stryper eller afbryter haret. Den sprider sig 
vidare till narstaende har, hvarvid afven hufvudets epidermisceller 
blifva sate for sjukdomen... 

Sadant ar hufvudinnehallet af Gruby’s framstallning, om hvil- 
ken dock Bazin, som for narvarande nistan ensam fasthaller M- 
crosp. Aud. sasom egen art, sager, att den “thyvarr till stérre de- 
len ar en roman.” — Enligt denne skiljer sig Microsp. Aud. fran 
Trichophyton hufvudsakligen genom sina smarre och mindre talrika 
sporer samt rikligare mycelium — afvensom genom sattet for dess 
utbredning pa haret. “Sporerna” bilda niml. pa dess yta sma iso- 
lerade grupper och anordna sig gerna natformigt. Sjelfva haren 
visa spheriska eller ovala uppdrifningar, inom hvilka massor af spo- 
rer traffas. Den finnes afven bland epidermis (se vidare under 
Porrigo decalvans!). 

Om dess Naturalhistoria ar intet vidare kindt, 

Den sjukdomsform, till hvilken svampen skall gifva upphof, 
kallas af Bazin Tinea pelada (Porrigo decalvans pr. p.?). Afven 
skall (enl. Kleinhans) Bazin hafva observerat ett af densamma 
fororsakadt fall af Onychomycosis. 


) "Compt. Rend.” b. XIIL p. 388. 

2) "Compt. R.” b. XVII. 

3) "Die parasitiren Hautaffectionen nach Bazin’s Legons theor. et cli- 
niques etc. von Kleinhans.”’ Erlangen 1864, 
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4.  Microsporon Furfur Robin. 
Synon. Mycoderma Eijchstadtii Richter; Epidermophyton Bazin. 


Historik. Uppticktes 1846 af Eichstadt, som jemte Sluy- 
ter och Richter m. fl. vidare studerat densamma. Sitt namn har den 
erhallit af Robin, som likvil erkanner sig aldrig hafva sett den (!). 
— Afven med denna hafva inoculationer foretagits och lyckats, 
t. 0. m. pa djur, der den eljest ej uppgifves férekomma (K6b- 
mie Ti line.) 

Beskrifning. Mycelium utgéres af en mingd i alla riktningar 
vridna och sins emellan oregelbundet sammanflitade, langa, h. o. d. 
forgrenade, 0,002—0,003 m. m. breda tradar, ain tomma, 4n fér- 
sedda med kiarnor, och pa sidorna |. andarne afsnérande conidier; 
dessa aro klotrunda, 0,004—0,006 m. m. (uppgifvas ofta myc- 
ket mindre), starkt ljusbrytande, med en eller tvd kirnor, samlade 
i stérre, drufklaslika hopar, sa att de stundom genom démsesidig 
tryckning blifva polygonala och foérefalla sasom en sammanhangande 
vafnad. 

Den har sitt sate i och mellan de ytligare lagren af epidermis- 
fjall, hvilka den i alla riktningar genomdrager, men intranger ej i 
harfolliklarne; undre lagret utgéres af myceliet, det fre af conidier. 

Naturalhistoria, Sadan den pa menniskokroppen upptrader, 
borde den otvifvelaktigt hinféras till sligtet Collarium Lk., hvars 
character: "Sporidia globosa, simplicia, in acervos conglutinata, 
floccis mucedineis (mycelio) cincta vel intertexta”!) tyckes vara 
just efter densamma uppsatt. 

Afven har ar Hallier den ende, som genom odling sékt ut- 
forska den egentliga modervaxten — och atergifva vi har nedan 
de resultater, till hvilka han kommit, med samma reservation som 
under Trichophyton. 

Efter att genom odling af Aspergillus-sporer pa gummilésning 
erhallit bildningar, fullkomligt liknande Microsporon, och omvandt 
ur den sednare (ehuru endast med svarighet, da dess conidier gro 
ytterst langsamt) uppdragit Aspergillus, har han nyligen genom nya 
forsék bekraftat och utvecklat sin lara. Vid odling af Microsporon 
i stérkelseklister uppkom ett Stemphylium [?], hvilken bildning i 
samma medium uppdrogs afven af Aspergillus och Ustilago Carbo. 
Mest bevisande fér sambandet mellan Asperg. och Microsp. air dock 
ett odlingsférsék i vatten, der af den sednare uppkom Aspergillus- 


') Fries "Syst. Mycol.” b. IIL p. 440. ~ % 
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och Hurotium-knolar, fullkomligt éfverensstimmande med de pa még- 
lande vaxter forekommande (afvensom med de af Trichophyton fram- 
bragta). Pa grund haraf raiknar han Microsporon Furfur sasom 4f- 
ven tillhdrande serien- Aspergillus-Eurotium-Ustilago och anfér den 
sasom ”Hefe der Ozdiwm-sporen” 1). Sannolikt anser han vara, att 
Pityriasis versicolor uppkommer ur Ustilago-sporer, och finner hégst 
troligt, att dessa éfverféras genom att vid stirkande af linne anvanda 
stirkelse, bemangd med sporer af ”Kolbranden.” 

Af hvad ofvan blifvit anférdt synes, att Hallier anser Tricho- 
phyton och Microsporon for olika vegetationsformer af samma serie. 
(Han sager sig afven af Trichophyton hafva uppdragit Microsporon 
Furfur). Harvid méter dock den fragan, hvarfér ej alltid Pityriasis 
versic. ledsagar Herpes tondens och tvartom. Forklaring haraf tror 
han kunna sékas i den langa tid (flera veckor eller manader), som 
atgar for att Ofverfora formerna i hvarandra, inom hvilken tid epi- 
dermis redan hunnit affjalla. 

For fullstandighetens skuld ma namnas, att Hebra atminstone 
férr trott afven denna art vara identisk med Achorion och Trichophy- 
ton och endast afvika genom olika local, hvilken asigt Pick annu 
delar. Af samma tanke ar dfven Hutchinson, som bland annat 
stédjer sig pa fall, der han sett Pityriasis versicolor uppkomma hos 
qvinnor, som gafvo di at barn med Favus! (Kébner). 

Svampen ar orsak till Pityriasts versicolor. 


Tilltaligtvis funna svampar. 


"Puceinia Fav’, af Arndtsen) funnen vid Favus, skall enligt 
W. Boeck) sedermera upprepade ganger i Norge antraffats beled- 
sagande densamma. v. Diiben?*) har vid Pityriasis versicolor funnit 
ett exemplar. Utomlands synes den knappt blifvit observerad. — Ocksa 
kan den svarligen anses for annat dn en tillfallig inblandning — lika- 
som stundom svampsporer pa nasans slemhinna —, ej ens vdrande 
bland ”favi”, sasom Robin antager. 


1) Med ”Hefe” forstar han enkla, rundade celler med en eller ja karnor, 
som ej fortplanta sig genom utsindande af tradar, utan genom afsnérning 
— utan att — sadsom vanligt — dervid fasta begreppet af gasutveckling 
(Botan. Zeit.” 1867 MW 10). 

2) "Om en ny Planteform i Favus” ("Norsk Mag. for Legevidensk.” ser. 2, 
b. V p. 316. ia: 

%) "Norsk Mag. for Lagev.” ser. 2. b. VII. p. 221. 

*) "Sv. Lak. Sallsk. nya Handi.” b. IX. p. 14, 
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Aspergilli spec., iakttagna i yttre hérselgangen af Mayer och 
Pacini, i naglarne af Meissner(?) 0. s. v. 

Penicillii sp. (’Sterigmatocystis antacustica”), afven antraffad i 
yttre 6Grat, af Cramer. 

” Trichophyton sporuloides” Robin, af Walther funnen i Plica 
polonica, vixande bland den haren sammanklibbande vatskan — och 
saledes ej hithérande, likasom 

’ Trichophyton ulcerum” Rob. et 

Mucor Mucedo L.(?), den forra funnen bland crustorna pa ett 
gammalt bensar, den sednare vid gangrena senilis. 

*Oidium albicans” Robin — egentligen en epitheliophyt — fére- 
kommer nagon gang omkring mun, anus, pa mamme och genitalia. 

[’Microsporon Hardiv” 1), uppgifven sasom férekommande i Acne 
punctata et ’varioliformis”, ar enligt "Schm. Jahrb.” b. CX XIV. p. 387 
endast en ”Parasiten-schwindel”, hirledande sig fran bomulls- och linne- 
tradar, kring hvilka moleculer ur varet grupperat sig.] 

Hvart den af Fuchs?) i ”Alphus” iakttagna svampbildning rat- 
tast bor hanfdras, maste lemnas oafgjordt. 

(Om *Microsporon minutissimum” Biirenspr. se under Herpes 
tondens!) 


Ii. 


De af svampbildning pa menniskans hud foror- 
sakade sjukdomar. 


1. Havus *). 


Synon. Tinea vera, favosa. ficosa, lupina, scutulata; Porrigo, P. fa- 
vosa; Mycosis achorina. [F%. Teigne vraie, faveuse; Engl. Scall-Head; Tysk. 
Aechter Grind, Erbgrind; Sv. Ondskorf]. 

Historik. Det kan synas underligt, siger Cazenave*), for 
den, som noggrannt studerat Favus och blifvit frapperad af den be- 
stémda, egendomliga sjukdomsbild, som dess symptomer framstalla, 
att en sjukdom — utan tvifvel bland de pa hufvudets harbevuxna del 


') Jf Chausit i "!Union médicale” b. XIX. M 101. 

) "Die krankhaften Verand. d. Haut.” b. IL. p. 538. 

3) Namnet Favus ar betecknande for rufvornas utseende, Tinea fér sjuk- 
domens harjande inverkan (eller, enligt andra, fdr dess envishet); benam- 
ningen Porrigo (motsvarande grek. motvgicors) x mindre exact, sasom egent- 
ligen afseende hudsjukdomar med torr kliartad affjallning. 

*) "Malad. du cuir cheyelu”, p. 210. 
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forekommande den vigtigaste — sa tydligt begrinsad till sin form och 
utveckling, ej i alla tider tillrackligt fastat lakarnes uppmarksamhet 
for att beskrifvas under eget namn och densamma uteslutande tillhorig 
symptomatologi. — Sa ar emellertid férhallandet. Hos de aldsta for- 
fattarne finnes intet, som med sdkerhet kan tolkas sasom hithérande. 

Celsus begagnar visserligen uttrycket “favi’, men endast for att 
liknelsevis characterisera en utslagsform, bendmnd ”Meliceria”, hvilken 
med sin “hvitaktiga, honungstjocka, klibbiga vatska” ej kan vara 
Favus, utan sannolikt en Impetigo. Galenus talar om skallighet, 
orsakad af ”vatskornas forskimning” och foregangen af exsudation och 
ulceration. Archigenes och Asclepiades beskrifva ulcererande 
utslag, hvilka medfora skallighet och krafva energisk behandling. A- 
pollonius omnamner elakartade ’achorer.” Haraf vill synas, att de 
gamle likval kande Favus och atminstone antydt dess vigtigaste sym- 
ptomer — bland hvilka fér dem harets férlust var det férndmsta — 
ehuru de férbisett contagiositeten (Cazenave). 

Féga mera bestémda dro Arabernas beskrifningar. Avicenna 
— i hvars ’sahafati” man oriktigt velat spara sjukdomen — anser 
skallighet i vissa fall uppkomma af fratande sar, beroende pa ett 
egendomligt dmne, som finnes bland haret. Hos foljande férfattare 
beskrifvas vanligen under namnet Tinea hudsjukdomar bland hufvu- 
dets harbetickning, tillhdrande barnaaldern, och upptagas allt efter 
olika asigter under vexlande namn ett olika antal arter. Dessa in- 
skranka sig ofta till 2, en botlig och en obotlig, hvilken sednare fére- 
tridesvis torde betecknat Favus. Ambr. Paré skilde mellan 3 slags 
Tinee, bland hvilka ”T. ficosa” skall motsvara Favus; hos Plenk 
finnes den under "Scabies capitis lupina” och ’’Tinea vera” antydnings- 
vis skildrad; Lorry antager blott en Tinea, ”T. vera”, och afskiljer 
de 6friga sasom ”Pseudo-tinee.” 

Forst med Alibert bragtes stérre reda i amnet. Han lemnade 
en naturtrogen skildring af sjukdomens vasendtliga characterer (bland 
hvilka han likval endast med yttersta inskrankning erkinde contagio- 
siteten, hvilken forst framhélls af Mahon) och uppférde den (i sina 
sednare arbeten) bland classen Tinee sasom eget sligte, Favus, med 
arterna vulgaris och scutiformis, — Hittills hade sasom characteristiskt 
for Tinee ansetts den gemensamma platsen samt bildningen af cru- 
stor. Men med Willan, hvilken till grund fdr sitt system lade af- 
fectionens primitiva form, forlorade crustorna, sasom secundara pro- 
ducter, sin betydelse. Han ansag Porrigo (hvilket namn han i st. f. 
Tinea upptog) for en pustulés sjukdom och stillde den naérmast [mpe- 
tigo, fran hvilken den endast genom contagiositeten skulle afvika. Ba- 


* 
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teman’s arbete utgér deremot ett steg tillbaka, sasom sammanfé- 
rande — och delvis sammanblandande — alla hudsjukdomar bland 
haret under Porrigo. I Frankrike upptogos Willan’s asigter och ut- 
vecklades vidare af Biett m. fl. 1). 

Genom Schénlein’s upptackt och Gruby’s noggranna undersok- 
ningar spriddes ljus éfver sjukdomens ratta natur — och derefter kan 
man siiga, att parasitsvampens historia ar sjukdomens. Efter att forut 
varit under afdelningen Pustule eller Squame uppfoérd i de dermato- 
logiska systemerna, upptages den nu jemte de fdljande allmant i en 
sirskild grupp; (Dermatophyte 2). 

Beskrifning. (“Symptomer och Forlopp”). 

Favus dr en, vanligen till hufvudets harbeklidda del inskrankt, 
contagids hudsjukdom, beroende pa upptrddande inom epidermislagret 
af en mégelart, som bildar egendomliga, halmgula conglomerater (“favi’), 
hvilka medféra irritation och — vid léngre duration — atrofi af hu- 
den och obliteration af harfollikeln eller degeneration af papillen, med 
atjoljande (bestindig) férlust af haret. 

Sjukdomen bérjar med en mer eller mindre haftig klada, atféljd af 
en lindrig, circumscript *) eller (vanl.) diffus rodnad samt ékad affjall- 
ning af epidermis. Stundom uppkommer en pustulés eruption, som 
féregar upptradandet af "favi’ men nagon gang afven qvarstar, da 
dessa framtraida, hvilket gifvit anledning till férvexling dem emellan, 
som dock ej bér vara svar att undvika*). Svampbildningen visar sig 


1) Jfr angaende Favi historia Cazenave och Bazin ll. cc. samt He- 
bra, "Atlas der Hautkrankheiten.” Wien 1856—66. 

2) Harifran gér likval fortfarande en eller annan férfattare undantag; 
bland andra Cazenave, som oaktadt sina vidlyftiga forskningar annu allt- 


jemnt — sdsom forr Sauvages, Mahon m. fl. — anser Fayus bero pa 
en af hypersecretion atfoljd inflammation af glandulz sebacee i harfollikelns 
mynning. 


3) Egentligen d& sjukdomen tar plats pa balen, dr rodnaden circumscript 
och antager gerna en reguliart afrundad form. Dessa erythematésa ringar 
kunna latt fdrvexlas med de af Trichophyton férorsakade Herpesringarne, 
men skilja sig constant genom mindre diameter och fullstandig likformighet 
(Bazin). Jfr om detta “herpet. Vorstadium” ofyan under Trichoph. samt 
Kébner: "Klin. und exp. Mittheil.” 

*) Favus-crustan kan lossas fran sin plats utan lesion af underliggande 
vafnad, hvilket naturligtvis ej eger rum med pusteln. Emellertid uppstar 
stundom vid Fayus en liflig inflammation, d& svampbildningen kan maske- 
ras af det intorkade varet ur pustlerna. Man har derfér uppgifvit en stor 
mangd satt att med sakerhet skilja “favi’ fran intorkadt var, epidermis- 
conglomerater o. s. y. (Jfr Kiichenmeister ”Paras.”). Detta later sig 
bland annat att gira pd chemisk vag, genom anydndande af medel (t. ex, 
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nu, i bérjan som en punktformig upphéjning under epidermis. Aflos- 
sas epidermis, framtrida sma, i midten af ett (nagon gang 2—3) har 
genomborrade och nedtryckta crustor!). Dessa tillvixa temligen hastigt, 
upplyfta och afspranga delvis den betdckande epidermis-lamellen och 
visa sig nu under form af runda, torra, skéra, skalformiga, ”kraft- 
stenslika” bildningar, som med den convexa, undre sidan — ofta for- 
sedd med en mucro — ligga nedtryckta i huden. Pa insidan dro de 
vanligen ojemna och visa antydning till concentriskt ordnade lager, af 
hvilka det yttersta upplyfter den omgifvande epidermis, hvari skalen 
ir liksom infattad, och ofta hdjer sig 1—2 m.m. 6fver den angrin- 
sande hudytan. Fargen ar smutsigt hvitgul, mot periferien nagot mér- 
kare; stundom, i synnerhet da, sasom ofta hinder, patienten sjelf af- 
kliat epidermislagret, ar den genom extravaseradt, intorkadt blod fér- 
andrad. Crustornas bredd ar vanligen 2—6 m.m., men kan nagon 
gang uppga anda till 1-2 cm. Under deras vidare tillvaxt férsvin- 
ner den ursprungliga formen: de blifva oregelbundna, sprickiga, har 
och der genomdragna af har och sammanflyta stundom med nargran- 
sande, da det, fdr att igenkinna sjukdomens ursprungliga form, dr 
nddvandigt att genom cataplasmer aflagsna de gamla rufvorna, hvar- 
efter nya framtrida, fdreteende den egendomliga formen. Efter na- 
gon tids bestand (ett par veckor — manader) bli de mérkare, med 
upphojda, liksom inrullade kanter, lossna allt mer och affalla for att 
ersattas af nya; stundom upplésa de sig delvis i ett smutsgult pulver 
(conidier 2). 

Aflagsnas en Favus-rufva foérsigtigt, visar sig i den underliggande 
huden en jemn och glatt, rodnad depression, som dock — der sjuk- 


alkalier) som lésa de sednare, men ej inverka pa de férra — eller genom 
andra reactioner. Vi férbiga likval dessa, da hela utvecklingen — och i 
nédfall microscopet — ej gerna kan lemna nagot tvifvel dfrigt om deras 
ratta natur. 

1) Svampen synes bérja sin utveckling rundt omkring haret i nedre 4n- 
dan af harets epidermis-canal och derifran utsinda mycelii-tradar foretrades- 
vis periferiskt mellan epidermis-lagren. Da epidermiscanalen fast samman- 
hanger med haret, hindras méglet att i denna riktning fritt utveckla sig — 
och detta ar, enligt Bazin, orsaken till den nafvelformiga férdjupningen. 
(Se Kiichenmeister 1. ¢) 

2) Sasom egendomligt for svampbildningen har man Afven anfért dess vi- 
driga lukt och genom allehanda liknelser, sasom katturin, harskt mjél, trask- 
luft o. s. v. sékt fértydliga densamma. — Da den Atfdljes af pustulésa erup- 
tioner, sprider dessas i férruttnelse stadda innehall en ytterst vamjelig stank; 
eljest synes oss lukten ej afyika fran den, vanligt mégel, samladt i mas- 
sor, sprider. 
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domen ej varat fér linge — inom kort (stundom inom en timma) hé- 
jer sig i niveau med den 6friga huden. Voro ”favi” sammanflytande, 
synas en mangd linsstora férdjupningar, mellan hvilka skilnaden an- 
tydes genom smala upphéjda linier. 

Vi 6fverga nu till de sjukliga férindringar, haren pa ett af sjuk- 
domen angripet stiille underga. Dessa blifva i bérjan torra och glans- 
lésa och contrastera derigenom mot de omgifvande friska. Snart an- 
taga de en gra (stundom rédlett) firg, blifva tunnare, ojemna och 
skéra, sa att de stundom brista i jemnhéjd med crustorna. Vid lin- 
drig dragning lossna de utan smirta, eller ock affalla de sjelfmant 
(primitiv alopeci). Under microscopet visa de sig morka, opaka, ej 
transparenta; vanligen medfdljer vid utdragningen den sjukligt féran- 
drade rotslidan sasom ett firglést gelatinést 6éfverdrag, omgifvande 
harroten. Pa sjelfva harets yta finnas stundom sporer samlade i stérre 
eller mindre grupper finda ned till harroten; ofta antriffas afven svam- 
pen mellan de sins emellan splittrade langsfibrerna !). — Slutligen for- 
stéras harpapillerna, folliklarne oblitereras delvis eller helt och hallet, 
hvaraf (definitiv) skallighet blir foljden 2). Nu férsvinna afven svamp- 
crustorna, troligen af brist pa naring — qvarlemnande kala, bleka, 
nedtryckta arr. 

Sadant fr sjukdomens vanliga férlopp, der ej verksam hjelp mel- 
lankommer. I svarare fall beledsagas den af envisa pustulésa erup- 
tioner och ulcerationer, fran hvilka inflammationen nagon gang sprider 
sig till underliggande vafnader, sa att verkliga abscesser uppsta; ja, 
man skall t. 0. m. sett cranii ben blottas, carieras och hjernans hin- 
nor angripas. — Oftare, i synnerhet nar den har sitt sate i temporal- 
regionen eller bakhufvudet, medfér den angioleucit med inflammation 
af hals- och nackkértlarne. (Nagon gang uppgifves den afven orsaka 
otitis, ophthalmi o. s. v., afvensom den ansetts inverka himmande pa 
kroppens och sjalens utveckling). 

Vanligen forléper den likval h. 0. h. localt och utan att medféra 
nagra allmiinna symptomer. Dock torde val den svara klada, som 
medféljer sjukdomen, underhallen och férékad af de skaror af léss, 


1) Om de microscopiska férandringarne handla utférligt Robin 1. ¢. samt 
Hoffmann i “Bot. Zeit.” 1867 .. 31. 

) Harens férindring beror i bérjan af talgkértlarnes upphérda secretion, 
sedan hufvudsakligen af férandringar i papillen, hvilka ater hafva sin grund, 
fo6rutom i den compression, som “favi” utéfva, i de mera djupliggande mé- 
gelbild ingar, som kring densamma utvecklas. Dessas narvaro férklarar 4f- 
ven den envishet, med hvilken svampen recidiverar, afven sedan alla crustor 
blifvit aflagsuade, 
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som ofta frodas bland crustorna, i synnerhet pa férut nedsatta sub- 
jecter, kunna genom férhindrande af sémn och hvila menligt inverka!), 
likasom a andra sidan exempel anféras, att dels till folje hiraf, dels 
genom det begrepp af skam och vandra, som medfoljer denna sjuk- 
dom, sinnesbeskaffenheten och t. 0. m. fornuftet taga skada. 

Sedan aldre tider har man plagat skilja mellan tvenne, till utse- 
endet skilda former, Tinea favosa och scutulata. Den foérra, for hvil- 
ken vi helst skulle vilja antaga benimningen Favus urceolaris (= dis- 
seminatus, sparsus, isolatus, alveolaris, vulgaris etc.) ar hufvudformen, 
och hafva vi i féregaende beskrifning féretradesvis pa denna fast af- 
seende. Den intager ofta stérre delen af hufvudets harbevuxna del, 
hvilken den beticker med en miangd skilda, skalformigt urholkade 
crustor, erinrande om cellerna i en honungskaka. Da crustorna ut- 
vaxt, sammanflyta de visserligen stundom (= "Tin. favosa coherens” 
Baz.), men i omgifningen finnas dock alltid characteristiskt concava 
erustor — och dylika uppkomma dfven, om de gamla genom emollie- 
rande omslag afldgsnas. — Denna form ar den enda, hvarunder sjuk- 
domen visar sig utom hufvudets harbeklaidnad. 

Den andra formen, farus scutulatus (= nummularis, figuratus, 
annularis etc.) ar mera sallsynt; den intar vanligen mindre yta och 
ar inskrankt till hufvudets harbetickning, sa att den, om den derifran 
sprider sig till ansigtet, alltid dfvergar till F. urceolaris. Det i bér- 
jan upptridande erythemet bildar regelbundet rundade, kansliga flic- 
kar och efterféljes af en stark och langvarig epidermis-affjallning. 
Efter nagon tid iakttages bland fjallen en maingd sma, gulaktiga punk- 
ter, hvilka hastigt sammansmilta och bilda en sammanhangande, af- 
rundad, tunn, ojemnt skroflig, af har genomdragen massa, men utan 
likformiga fordjupningar *); storleken kan uppna 1—4 c.m. Aflags- 
nas de gamla crustorna, belda sig nya, fullkomligt liknande. Nagon 
gang sammanflyta flera salunda uppkomna “plaques” och kunna da 


1) En malande, ehuru visserligen starkt farglagd teckning haraf lemnar 
Sauvages: ”Propter sorditiem & purulentiz putredinem acerrime foetet 
caput tinea affectum & ob pectinationis defectum pediculi generantur, inde 
pruritus et scalptus dirissimus, inde pervigilium, macies, quandoque cum 
hectica, faciei pallore etc.” (”"Nosologia method.” II. p. 580). 

?) Lebert (I. c.) ansag pa grund af denna olikhet och det i dfrigt skilj- 
aktiga férloppet denna form bero pa en egen moégelart. Enligt Bazin skall 
dess uppkomst betingas deraf, att méglet utvecklar sig omkring tatt sta- 
ende, t. ex. ur samma follikel uppvaxande har, sa att “favi’ genom det 
émsesidiga trycket férlora sin ursprungliga form och sammanflyta till en cru- 
sta, redan innan de trdédtidagern. I sjelfva verket skall den Afven efter 
epilation férsvinna och lemna rum fér F. urceolaris, 
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beticka hela hjessan med en slags calott, i hvars periferi man dock 
nastan alltid aterfinner eruptioner i form af stérre eller mindre cirkel- 
segmenter (Bazin). — Sjukdomsforloppet ar har langsammare, mig- 
let synes ej tringa sa djupt, hvarfér afven harens sjuklighet ar min- 
dre markerad; utbredningen derjemte vanligen mindre. Pa grund haraf 
anses den i allminhet sasom mera godartad och lattare curabel an 
hufvudformen. 


Foréfrigt urskiljas af forfattarne mer eller mindre ovasendtliga 
former, t. ex. F. suberinus, achatinus, murinus o. s. v. Bland dessa 
omnamna vi hair endast Bazin’s ’Tinea squarrosa”, egentligen en form 
af F. scutulatus, som foretradesvis utvecklar sig uppat omkring haren; 
de harigenom kring dessa bildade slidor sammansmilta och bilda ir- 
reguliara upphdjningar, liknande bergen pa en reliefkarta. 


Vi hafva hittills egentligen talat om sjukdomens férlopp, da den 
har sin vanliga plats — bland hufvudharen. Understundom — och 
foretradesvis i invetererade fall — sprider den sig dock till den éfriga 
kroppen, ansigte, bal och extremiteter!), ja, den har af flera obser- 
vatérer ertappats pa sjelfva glans! Den valjer dock med férkarlek 
extremiteternas stricksidor, sasom mera harbevuxna (Bazin). Dess 
forlopp ar har mera godartadt: féregangna af en circumscript rodnad 
upptrada de har alltid skallika favi, sammanflyta stundom, men affalla 
vanligen inom en manad, hvarmed sjukdomen — pa detta stille — 
plagar upphéra (Hebra). 


Blott pa en local, hvilken for méglets fortkomst erbjuder liknande 
vilkor som haren, naml. naglarne, ar den af mera ingripande natur 
— och afven oftare antraffad. Vi skola har i stérsta korthet fram- 
stailla dessa pa sednare tider af flera likare studerade sjukliga fér- 
indringar, som férorsakas bade af Achorion och Trichophyton (enligt 
Bazin afven af Microsp. Audouini och enl. Virchow mojligen af 
Aspergillus eller andra). Att vi har sammanfora dem pa ett stille, 
har sin forklaring deri, att i de — for Ofrigt féga vigtiga — sjukdo- 
marne, sa vidt hittills kandt ar, de med microscopet diagnosticerade 
olika mégelarterna ej medféra nagra skiljaktiga symptomer. 


Redan lange hade man vid Favus iakttagit, att naglarne ofta 
foretedde ett sjukligt féraindradt utseende. Meissner var den forste, 
som (1853) pavisade mdgelbildning sasom orsak till degeneration af 


') Prof. Malmsten har iakttagit fall, der hos barn sjukdomen haft sitt 
sate pa kroppen, utan att hufvudet varit angripet (’Hygiea” b. XXV. MW 10). 
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naglarne, hvarefter flera, sirdeles Virchow!) och Kleinhans (l.c.) 
derat riktat sin uppmarksamhet ?). 

Naglarne férlora sin glans och antaga en smutsgra firg, blifva 
skrofliga och spréda, stundom splittriga, samt tilltaga betydligt i tjock- 
lek, i synnerhet de yttersta 3. De fortfara likval att tillvaxa; lunula 
ir vanligen oférandrad. I allmanhet installa sig lindriga inflamma- 
tions-symptomer i omgifningen. Pa undre sidan af nageln och ofta 
mellan lamellerna traffas en halfmjuk, smutsgul massa, som microsco- 
piskt undersdkt visar sig innehalla mégel-elementer. — Huru dessa, 
atminstone pa handerna, blifvit dfverférda, ar ej svart att inse. 


AAtiologi och Férekomst. Sjukdomens sjelfva vasende beror 
just pa narvaron af en svampbildning. Hiaraf féljer med nédvandig- 
het — derest man ej vill hylla laran om ’’generatio zquivoca” — att 
den aldrig spontant uppstar, utan maste utifran tillféras. Ocksa er- 
kannes numera af alla foérfattare dess smittosamhet, hvilken afven 
genom direct inoculation blifvit adagalagd. Deremot ar méjligheten af 
dess uppkomst ur nagra af de éfverallt i luften svifvande svampspo- 
rer (’Panspermismus”), som ej tillhért Favus — ehuru i hég grad 
sannolik — annu ej med sakerhet bevisad. Fall af sjukdomens 6f- 
verforande fran djur till menniskor dro observerade. 

Den féretradesvis — och mahinda enda — predisponerande or- 
saken till dess uppkomst fr osnygghet och vanskétsel af haret, under 
det att antagandet af nagon sarskild constitution eller diathes (t. ex., 
sasom dnnu af Bazin m. fl. fasthalles, den scrophulésa), sasom der- 
for mera gynnsam, synes oberittigadt. Att dess arftlighet maste for- 
kastas, faller af sig sjelf. 

Sjukdomen, som i synnerhet bland de lagre klasserna ej sallan 
antraffas, forekommer visserligen i alla aldrar, men sillsyntare under 
de férsta lefnadsaren och efter puberteten; allmannast ar den mellan 
6—9:de aret (Barthez & Rilliet). Nagon visendtlig olikhet mellan 
de olika kénens mottaglighet forefinnes ej — dock saga sig flera for- 
fattare funnit den frequentare hos gossar, hvilka ock méjligen mera 
utsditta sig for smittan. 

Hvad sirskildt dess spridning inom Sverige angar, ar den har 
saillsyntare in pa continenten. Enligt de officiella likare-rapporterna 
foérekommer den i de nordliga provinserna och pa Gotland mera sallan 


1) Arch biplxe 

2) Af Virchow benadmndes sjukdomen Onychomycosis, af Kébner 
(’Virch. Arch.” b. XXII) Herpes unguium och af Kleinhans — Phyto- 
parasitosis tonsurans unguicularis (!). 
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— inom Jemtlands lan dr den dnnu ej observerad. I Dalarne der- 
emot, men synnerligast i Bohuslan och Norra Halland ar den relativt 
allmén !). 

Prognos. Favus ar en med ritta fér sin langvarighet och en- 
vishet fruktad sjukdom. Lemnad At sig sjelf torde den ganska sallan 
upphora, férrain haret till stérre delen dr forstérdt. (Har den sitt site 
pa kroppen, pligar den deremot, sasom vi ofvan sett, inom kort sjelf- 
mant forsvinna?). Nagon fara fdr lifvet torde den likval hégst sal- 
lan — och da genom sina complicationer — medféra. Prognosen be- 
ror pa dess site och utstrickning, tiden fdr dess duration — samt 
pa mdjligheten att underkasta den rationell behandling, hvarunder ut- 
sigten for dess botande ar siker, ehuru lang tid dertill erfordras %). 


Behandlingen har till uppgift att aflagsna eller déda mégel- 
svampen. Det harvid numera allmant brukliga férfarandet — hvilket 
redan i den uraldriga becklufvan har sin férebild — 4r epilationen. 
Denna tillgar i korthet pa féljande satt. Sedan haret blifvit kort- 
klippt och rufvorna genom repeterad ingnidning af olja vederbérligen 
uppmjukats, aflagsnas de fullstandigt, och hufvudet tvdttas med sap- 
vatten. Harpa utdragas med pincett, stra efter stra, de pa det sjuka 
stillet och i dess nirmaste omgifning befintliga har, hvarje dag pa en 
eller annan qvadrattums yta. Sa snart pa detta sitt hela den an- 
gripna flicken — under fornyade saptvattningar — blifvit renplockad, 
bérjar man anyo med den plats, hvarifran man utgick — 0. s. v. anda 
till dess all fjallbildning upphért, da méglet ar att anse sasom utro- 
tadt. Detta forfaringssaitt ar sikerligen det enklaste och anvandes i 
allmanhet pa de svenska sjukhusen. Utomlands férenas dermed van- 
ligen application af "parasitdédande medel”, sasom sublimat, oleum 
cadinum, arsenik, veratrin, creosot, terpentin o. s. v. Bland dessa 
ingar sannolikt sublimatet till stérre delen chemisk férening med de 
ytligare hudlagren och tranger svarligen pa djupet, likasom ej heller 
oleum cadinum. Deremot torde de lattflytande terpentinoljan och creo- 
soten utan svarighet nedtringa i djupet af harfollikeln och — da de 


1) Jfr Troilius: "Om Favus, Herpes tondens och Alopecia areata samt 
deras foreteelser inom Sverige” ("Hygiea” b. XXV. M 10). 

2) I *Berl. Klin. Wochenschr.” 1866 WW 42 meddelas likval ett fall, der 
sjukdomen, som inalles varat 44 ar (fran férsta barndomen), efter att i 26 
ar endast hallit sig till hufvudet, spridde sig till balen och nedre extremi- 
teterna, der den slutligen antog enorma dimensioner. 

3) Fér de under dren 1853-—-62 pa Serafimer-Lazarettet i Stockholm var- 
dade Favus-sjuke uppgick medelunderhalls-tiden till 233 dagar, hvilket dock 
till nagon del berott af brist pa personer fér att verkstalla epilationen 
(Troilius). 
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vid direct beréring dédande inverka pa svampelementerna — framfor 
andra medel fortjena att anvandas. (Jfr Hoffmann lI. c.) 

Vid “Onychomycosis” har behandlingen, der en sadan vidtagits, 
vanligen bestatt i afskrapande af nagelns yta samt indrankning med 
veratrin- eller sublimat-lésning — stundom med godt resultat !). 


2. Herpes tondens. (sens. lat.) 


Synon. [vid forekomst bland hufvudharen] Squarus tondens; Herpes, 
Porrigo, Mycosis tonsurans; Porrigo circinata, tonsoria; Tinea, Trichonosis 
furfuracea; Rhizo-phyto-alopecia; Trichosis, Trichophytia [F’r. Teigne tondante ; 
Engl. Ringworm p. p.; Sv. Harskarande mégel (Malmsten)]. 

Historik. Hvilkendera kommit sanningen nirmare, Cazenave, 
hvilken i Celsi “Area” och Galeni dgiaore trott sig igenkanna 
Herpes tondens, eller Bateman (med hvilken Bazin férenat sig), 
som hianfér dessa namn till Porrigo decalvans, kan pa grund af be- 
skrifningarnes otydlighet ej utrénas. Lika litet later sig hos férfat- 
tarne anda till nyare tider afgdras, om eller under hvilket slag af 
Alopecia, Tinea, Pityriasis 0. s. v. den innefattats. Man kan saledes 
betrakta den sasom en ny sjukdom, och synes Plumbe varit den 
forste, som deraf haft en riktig uppfattning. Han beskrifver harens 
egendomliga afbrytning, omtalar dess smittosamhet samt upptridande 
allestides pa kroppen och skiljer derifran en icke smittosam Herp. cir- 
cinatus. (Férut hade 1 England t. ex. af Willan och Bateman un- 
der benimningen ’Ringworm” varit sammanforda denna sjukdom och 
Favus scutulatus, troligen afven delvis Porr. decalvans). Emellertid 
tillskrifves aran af dess upptackt vanligen Mahon, hvilken pa ett satt, 
som vunnit féljande observatérers enstammiga bifall, tecknade dess ut- 
seende och férlopp, papekade dess contagiositet och svarbotlighet, men 
ansag den fdr en constitutionell, arftlig sjukdom. Han benimnde den- 
samma ”Teigne tondante.” Cazenave, som iakttog, att den ofta fére- 
kom "i forbindelse med” Herp. circinatus, gaf den namnet H. tonsurans 2), 

Ett jattesteg framat gjorde sjukdomens kiannedom genom upptick- 
ten af dess ratta orsak, pa grund hvaraf Grub y beniimnde den ”Rhizo- 
phyto-alopecia”, hvilket namn afven Malmsten samtidigt féreslog i 
sin pa upptackten af parasitsvampens nirvaro grundade, noggranna 
utredning af dess egendomliga natur 3). Den har allt sedan, af Bazin, 

Barensprung m. fl, med férkarlek studerats. 
| Redan fore denna upptickt hade Gruby iakttagit sin ’Menta- 
grophyta” (se under Trichophyton!) och pa grund haraf uppstallt en 


1) Ripping i “Deutsche Klinik” 1865 MW 38. 
2) Jfr ang. den Aldre historiken Malmsten, Cazenave, Hebra, Borch ll. cc, 
3) "Trichophyton tonsurans (harskarande migel)” i”"Hygiea” 1845 1 6 & 8, 
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contagiés sjukdom, "Phytomentagra”!). Emellertid gick han fér langt, 
da han harmed férenade all Sycosis, hvari han efterfoljdes af Kiichen- 
meister, Neligan m. fl. och i bérjan af Robin och Bazin. Den 
sistndmnde — hvars begiir att framhalla sina egna fértjenster och fér- 
dilja sina misstag har pa ett eclatant sitt framlyser — har andtligen 
efter flera mer eller mindre svaifvande och orediga framstallningar jemkat 
sin asigt derhin, att Sycosis, der den orsakas af mégelbildning, ar iden- 
tisk med sista stadiet af Herpes tondens. Tillvaron af en Sycosis med 
parasitiskt ursprung antages féréfrigt af Anderson, Hardy, Koch, 
Kleinhans m. fl., hvaremot Hebra, Barensprung och manga 
andra férneka den. Sasom afgérande fragan torde kunna anses K6b- 
ner’s tvenne sakrika uppsatser 2), der han — som sparar den para- 
sitiska Mentagrans historia anda till Plinius — stédd pa 230 ob- 
serverade fall, lemnar en klar framstillning af sjukdomen. Han skil- 
jer mellan 2 slags Sycosis: en ”Folliculitis barbs” och en ”Trichomy- 
cosis nodosa”, betriffande hvilken sednare vi langre fram skola ater- 
gifva hans asigter. 

Prioritetsfragan med afseende pa upptackten af identiteten mellan 
Herpes tondens och H. circinatus (ehuru den visserligen redan af Plumbe 
och Cazenave var genomskadad) har varit tvist underkastad. Ut- 
slaget har fallit till forman fér Bazin, som 1854 papekade nar- 
varo af Trichophyton i vissa fall af Herp. circ.*), hvilket han fél- 
jande ar utstrickte till alla, samtidigt med Barensprung’s publica- 
tion om férekomsten af en svampbildning i densamma. Sedermera 
har dock Hebra‘) tillegnat sig fran, sasom varande den férste, som 
(1854) visade tillvaron af en maculés form af Herp. tondens och dess 
identitet med H. circinatus. Medan Bazin och Barensprung har- 
leda all H. circinatus fran Trichophyton, har Hebra iakttagit en egen, 
af densamma oberoende H. circin. — Barensprung — hvars ar- 
bete dfver Herp. tondens allmant erkinnes sasom det grundligaste — 
uppstillde jemte flera andra former ffven en ”H. inguinum” hvilken 
han likval sedermera uppférde sasom en sirskild sjukdom, férorsakad 


') Synonymer fro: Mentagra contagiosum, Tinea Mentagra, Sycosis pa- 
rasitica, Trichomycosis nodosa. — Att den af G. ursprungligen beskrifna 
sjukdom var en verklig Sycosis, synes mindre troligt; sannolikare en ytlig 
Herpes tondens. 

*) "Ueber Sycosis und ihre Beziehungen zur Mycosis tonsurans” (”Virch. 
Arch.” XXII) och *Klin. und exper. Mittheil. aus d. Dermatologie nnd Sy- 
phil.” Erl. 1864. 

*) Haraf uppkomna synonymer aro: Dermatomycosis tonsurans och Tri- 
chophytia circinata. 

*) *Hautkrankheiten” p. 523. 
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af en egen svamp, forslagsvis kallad Microsporon minutissimum. Kéb- 
ner!) ar dock béjd att forena den med Herp. circ., likasom han 4f- 
ven genom intressanta observationer och directa férsék synes adaga- 
lagt, att Hebra’s ”Eczema marginatum” bor féras hit. Hebra for- 
nekar emellertid narvaron af nagon svampbildning i sin sjukdom 2). 


Beskrifning. Sasom vi ofvan sett, sammanfattas numera under 
benamningen Herpes tondens flera sjukdomsformer, hvilka férr under 
sarskilda namn beskrifvits. Fér att vinna mera reda, skola vi derfér, 
efter att lemnat en 6fversigtlig bestimning af sjukdomen, sarskildt 
beskrifva densamma, allt efter dess férekomst bland hufvudets har- 
bekladnad, i skaggets harfolliklar eller pa den 6friga kroppen. (De 
sjukliga forandringar, den medfér af naglarne — hvilka redan af Ma- 
hon observerades — hafva vi under Favus berdrt). 

Herpes tondens dr en pa alla kroppens epidermis-bildningar fére- 
kommande, i hég grad smittosam sjukdom, orsakad af en (n. uteslu- 
tande af conidier bestaende) mégelsvamp, hvilken har sitt site t och 
omkring harrétterna eller bland epidermis och bildar ett characteristiskt, 
hvitt, flockigt beslag; den medfér harets afbrytande (och nagon gang 
dess totala undergang) samt atfoljes — allt efter sdte och utvecklings- 
stadium — af symptomatiska, vanl. circuldrt ordnade, erythematésa, 
vesiculésa, pustuldsa eller tuberculésa eruptioner. 


a) Herpes tondens (sens. strict.) 


kallas sjukdomen féretradesvis, nar den angriper hufvudets harbekladda 
del. Dess forlopp ar har foljande. Pa en liten, rodnad flack upp- 
kommer, under stundom ganska liflig klada, en mangd sirdeles sma 
vesikler, hvilka hastigt resorberas (hvarfére de ofta férbises) och ef- 
tertradas af nya, periferiskt sig spridande dylika, hvarjemte en fér- 
dkad epidermis-afstétning eger rum. Haren bDlifva glanslésa, miss- 
fargade, torra och brickliga samt afbrytas slutligen splittrigt, qvar- 
lemnande endast en ojemn stubb af 1—3 m.m. héjd, hvarigenom de 
sjukliga stallena antaga det egendomliga utseende, som af Mahon 
traffande liknats vid skalhud. Vid microscopisk undersékning af de 
brackliga harresterna visar sig en djupgripande forstéring af bade cor- 
tical- och medullar-substansen, hvilka ofta ej vidare kunna urskiljas; 


1) "Klin. und Exp. Mittheil..” — Ofver samma dmne har K. i ”Berl. Med. 
Centralzeit.” *5/; 1867 skrifvit en ”vorlaufige Mittheilung”, hvilken vi dock 
ej varit i tillfalle att jemfora. 

*) P& Hebra’s plancher synas afven, sasom Borch papekat, haren o- 
skadda qvarsta — atminstone till stérre delen. 
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mellan fibrerna, af hvilka stundom endast rester qvarsta, finnas ho- 
pade otaliga conidier; bulben — der den vid harets utryckande med- 
féljer — ar vanligen biéjd, skrumpen och liksom férvissnad. — Mel- 
lan harstumparne ar huden torr, straf (liknande “cutis anserina”), till 
fairgen vanligen bla- eller grahvit, mellan de afstétta epidermisresterna 
betickt med ett egendomligt, fint flockigt eller lamellést, hvitt, “sam- 
metslikt” stoft (mégelsvampen). Detta férenar sig omkring de fram- 
tringande haren och omgifver dem med fina, hvita, mattglansande 
("asbestlika”) sidor. 

Flackarne vidga sig smaningom och na storleken af en 5-éresslant 
och deréfver. Stundom bérjar sjukdomen samtidigt pa flera stillen, och 
de uppkomna flackarne sammanflyta, bildande en nagon gang 6fver hela 
hufvudet utbredd "tonsur.” Nar den ett stille, som saknar harbe- 
kladnad, sasom pannan eller nacken, bildar den der réda cirkelseg- 
menter och 6fvergar i den form, till hvilken vi under c) skola ater- 
komma. 

Stundom férsvinner sjukdomen, om endast tillbérlig renlighet iakt- 
tages, sjelfmant, ehuru visserligen alltid férst efter en laingre tids fér- 
lopp, och de angripna stiillena betaickas anyo af fullkomligt normalt 
har; stundom — der den ej underkastas behandling och i synnerhet 
osnygghet gynnar dess utveckling — tranger den djupare och medfoér 
inflammation af harfolliklarne. Harefter uppkomma confluerande pu- 
stulésa eruptioner, efter hvilkas intorkande de sjuka flackarne betackas 
med morkgula, glansande crustor!). Da dessa omsider férsvinna, kan 
till félje af harfollikelns destruction permanent skallighet intrada eller 
(oftare) endast ofullkomligt utvecklade har alstras. 


b) *Sycosis parasitica” 2). 

Icke hvarje fall af Herpes tondens barbe Ar tillika en Sycosis 
parasitica — lika litet som hvarje Sycosis bér raknas hit — utan 
derunder innefattas endast de fall, der parasitsvampen (som i de for- 
sta stadierna afven hair medfér férandringar, identiska med dem pa 
6friga harbekladda delar) tranger djupare ned och pa grund af localens 


1) SJfr. Bazin 1. c. — I detta stadium, der man pa grund af crustornas 
utseende latt kan taga sjukdomen for en Impetigo (1. Favus), ar diagnosen 
ej} latt. Utom den hjelp, anamnesen och microscopet lemna, bor med syn- 
nerlig uppmarksamhet narvaron af Herp. circinatus pa 6friga kroppsdelar 
efterspanas. 

*) Beskrifningen ar hufvyudsakligen i korthet sammanfattad efter Kébner, 
Bazin (ll. cc.) samt Ziemssen: *Sycosis oder Mentagra” (i "Greifsw. med. 
Beitrage” b. II. Danzig 1864.) 
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egendomliga anatomiska férhallanden férorsakar mera ingripande 
fordindringar, hvilka — afven dessa — hittills blifvit under collec- 
tivbenimningen Mentagra eller Sycosis inbegripna. I denna period 
utvecklar sig parasiten hufvudsakligen mellan haret och inre rot- 
slidan, afpreparerar denna smaningom 4nda ner till bulben, som 
genom dess tryck atrofieras, astadkommer inflammation och var- 
bildning i follikeln och dess omgifning samt férorsakar slutligen 
uppkomsten af furunklar och “fungésa plaques” eller tuberkler, be- 
roende af hypertrophi af papillarkroppen. 

Sjukdomen plagar upptrida pa haka, kinder, lappar och frémre 
delen af halsen, pa hvilka stiallen den féregas af symptomer, lik- 
nande dem, vi ofvan beskrifvit sasom vanliga vid utvecklingen af 
Herp. tondens bland hufvudharen, men afven narmande sig den cha- 
racter, de fdrete, da densamma har sitt site pa den 6friga krop- 
pen. Tiden fér det ondas défvergang i detta stadium plagar va- 
riera mellan 6:te veckan och 5:te manaden fran dess forsta uppkomst. 

Vanligen visa sig redan under de férsta manaderna omkring 
nagra af de sjukliga haren réda, linsstora papler, omkring andra 
smirre pustler. Begge tilltaga i antal och storlek samt confluera, 
hvarigenom af de sednare uppsta brungula crustor, har och der ge- 
nomdragna af degenererade harstumpar, af de forra bén — hasselnét- 
stora, kopparfargade eller livida tuberkler, hvilka ofta i sin ord- 
ning pa ytan ulcerera och i den omkringliggande huden astad- 
komma djupa, vidstrickta indurationer. De visa ofta en kretsfor- 
mig anordning och omgifvas at alla hall pa en vidstrackt yta af 
Herpes-eruptioner i olika stadier. — Genom den i harfollikeln upp- 
komna inflammationen lossnar haret och bortfaller stundom; blir 
det deremot qvarsittande, bidrager det, likt en sequester, att Oka 
inflammationens haftighet. Den ymniga varbildningen medfor af- 
ven parasitens déd och upplésning, till félje hvaraf det ofta ar 
svart, ja omdjligt att i de qvarblifna harresterna med microscopet 
upptacka densamma (hvilket deremot alltid lyckas med narstaende, 
mindre angripna har). 

Slutligen — ofta foérst efter flera ars férlopp — upphér sjuk- 
domen, vanligen férst sedan den medfort obliteration af harfol- 
liklarne. 

Orsaken till den mera intensiva form, sjukdomen (liksom fér- 
Ofrigt andra, eljest ytliga eruptioner) pa detta stalle antager, beror 
pa harfolliklarnes storlek och djupa lage, corii tjocklek samt den 
subcutana, laxa bindvafvens karl- och nerf-rikedom. (Afven i axillar- 
och pubis-harens folliklar — ”pudendagra” — narmar sig stun- 
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dom symptomernas intensitet denna form!). — Att dess uppkomst 
orsakas af svampens narvaro (hvilken ej ar en tillfallig complica- 
tion) visar bland annat Ziemssen’s lyckade experiment att pa sig 
sjelf inoculera densamma jemte atféljande Sycosis; dess identitet 
med Herpes tondens adagaliagges till éfverfléd af deras samtidiga 
upptriidande och 6fvergang i hvarandra samt inoculationer, der man 
af den ena frambragt den andra. 

Den differentiella diagnosen mellan denna form och den rent 
inflammatoriska Sycosis bér féretridesvis stidja sig pa anamnesen 
(den féregaende och vanligen partiellt qvarstaende Herpes-eruptio- 
nen), tuberklernas djupare sate och stérre spridning, harets macro- 
och microscopiska férandringar samt uteblifvandet af recidiver, se- 
dan den en gang blifvit ordentligt botad. 


c) Herpes (tondens) circinatus.” 


Pa icke harbetiickta delar af kroppen, der svampen hufvudsak- 
ligen har sitt sate bland epidermis, visar sig det onda under en 
mindre characteristisk, teml. varierande form 2). Atféljda af en 
oftast sirdeles hiftig klada uppkomma antingen pa en liten (art — 
skillings-stor), nagot upphéjd erythematis flack en mangd sma ve- 
sikler, hvilka hastigt resorberas eller brista, qvarlemnande en pap- 
perstunn, snart aflossande, gul skorpa, medan i den rodnade peri- 
ferien nya sma vesikler allt vidare uppsta — eller visar sig en li- 
ten grupp tatt staende, fdga upphéjda, knapphalshufvudstora pap- 
ler, som betaickas med sma hvita fjall och likaledes sprida sig peri- 
feriskt. Under sjukdomens vidare utveckling observeras vanligen 
endast en réd, mer |. mindre bred, upphéjd, kretsformig, med sma 
vesikler, papler 1. crustor besatt strimma (nagon gang 2—3 utanfér 
hvarandra), hvilken bestaindigt vidgar sig, medan huden pa det in- 
nanfor belagna partiet antingen ar normal, starkare pigmenterad, 
rodnad eller betaéckt med sma epidermisfjaill; — korteligen sjuk- 
domen kan framstialla bilden af en Herpes circinatus, H. Iris, H. 
squamosus, Erythema marginatum, Lichen circumscriptus 0. s. v. 
Pa detta sitt sammanflyta ofta flera pa skilda hall uppkomna 
eruptioner och gifva upphof till hvarjehanda figurer i form af ett 


1) Hit bor afven sannolikt — troligare an till Favus, sasom férf. sjelf 
anser — féras en af Ellinger beskrifven envis Blepharitis ciliaris, foror- 
sakad af en i ciliernas rétter vegeterande svamp (”Virch. Arch.” b. XXIII). 

2) Jfr Bazin och Borch ll. cc., Hebra "Atlas d. Hautkrankh.”, Kéb- 
ner "Klin. und Exp. Mitth.” m. fl — Barensprung’s berémda uppsats 
har ej varit oss tillganglig. 
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kléfverblad, en 8 0. s. v. Afven har angripas haren, men gifva 
genom sin ringa utveckling parasiten féga naring. 

Denna form valjer gerna till sitt site ansigtet samt handernas 
och underarmens ryggsidor, men férekommer for 6frigt d6fver hela 
kroppen och sprider sig ofta pa en vidstrickt yta, 6fver stérre de- 
len af ansigtet, halsen och bréstet eller fran larens insida dfver 
buk, rygg o. s. v.!). Till félje af localens beskaffenhet har sjuk- 
domen en ojemférligt mildare character och férsvinner vanligen af 
sig sjelf, atminstone inom 1—2 manader ("Eczema marginatum” 
— om det bér féras hit —- ar dock ganska envist), utan att lemna 
nagra spar efter sig och blott undantagsvis recidiverande. 

Fran den ej pa parasitisk grund staende H. circinatus ar denna 
pa yttre utseendet omdjlig att skilja, afven om vesiklerna har vanl. 
aro nagot smarre. Diagnosen far afgéras af microscopet, hvartill 
afven anamnesen (bevislig smitta), lingre duration (den ej para- 
sitiska H. circ. varar siillan éfver 14 dagar: Hebra) samt stérre 
utbredning kan bidraga. Féréfrigt ar H. circinatus i 9 fall af 10 
beroende af parasitsvampen (Hebra). 


AEtiologi och Férekomst. Afven har beror sjukdomens upp- 
komst pa mégelsvampens Ofverforande. Hebra, som flera ganger 
sett densamma upptrida pa kroppen efter anvindande af compresser, 
som ej varit rentvattade och till félje deraf troligen bemaingda med 
mogelbildningar, drar deraf den sannolika slutsatsen, att de sed- 
nare, utvecklade pa huden, hartill aro orsaken 2). Dess stora 
smittosamhet ar genom talrika iakttagelser adagalagd; ofta angri- 
pas flera eller alla medlemmarne af en familj. Med afseende pa 
f6rekomsten visa de olika formerna en viss olikhet. Herpes circi- 
natus — den vanligaste — angriper begge kénen, likval oftare 
mankénet och foretradesvis mellan 30—50:de aret (KObner); H. 
tondens visar sig nastan uteslutande hos barn under 10 ar och 
oftare hos gossar; Sycosis tillhér mannaaldern. Haraf forklaras, 
att en med Sycosis behaftad familjfader meddelar sin hustru H. 


') I ’Berl. Klin. Wochenschr.” 1865 WW 14 omtalas ett fall, der sjuk- 
domen spred sig fran hufyudet och intog hela kroppen samt medférde ha- 
rets nastan totala forlust. 

*) Har m& ock anforas Lowe's markliga uppgift, att hos bryggeri- 
arbetare, sysselsatta med jdstberedning, uppkomma hudutslag ("Psoriasis an- 
nulata” och Mentagra), i hvilka antraffas svampmycelium. Han sager vis- 
serligen detta likna Favus-svampen, men efter sjukdomens site (haka, han- 
der och armar) hér den sannolikt hit (’Ann. & Mag. of Nat. Hist.” b. XX 
p. 307). 
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circinatus, medan barnen fa H. tondens. — Fall af sjukdomens com- 
plication med Favus hafva forekommit. 

Sasom ett sardeles vanligt medel till infection anklagas rak- 
knifvar, efter hvilkas bruk inom 3—5 dagar erythemet och derefter 
vidare symptomer installa sig. I de flesta fall ofverféres likval 
smittan direct genom intimare beréring pa ett eller annat satt — 
och den sasom Eczema marginatum hittills upptagna formen skall 
enligt Kébner’s observationer ofta genom coitus fortplantas!), — 
Hos djur, i synnerhet hornboskap, forekommer sjukdomen ganska 
ofta, och hos Gerlach?) och Borch dro samlade en mangd fall 
af dess Sfverférande fran dessa pa menniskor. Afven i Sverige ar 
den, i synnerhet under fuktiga ar, flerestides hos hornboskapen iakt- 
tagen, enl. meddelande af lararen i Veterinar-medicin vid Ultuna 
landtbruks-institut, Hr C. Lindqvist. Densamme har ffven pa 
egendomen Marielund naira Upsala, der stérre delen af koladu- 
garden var angripen, hos tvenne ladugardspigor observerat de 
for sjukdomen egendomliga Herpes-eruptioner, hvilka hos begge 
hade sin plats pa begge underarmarnes insida 3). 

Nagon sirskild gynnande orsak till sjukdomens uppkomst 
kanna vi knappt; atminstone synes ej osnygghet hair hafva samma 
stora inflytande som vid Favus, da den lika ofta, om ej oftare, 
triffas hos de férmégnares renliga och val skétta barn, som bland 
de fattigas. Enligt Bazin skall Syphilis, enligt Hebra fugtig bo- 
stad*) gynna dess uppkomst. 

Med afseende pa dess utbredning synes den, i synnerhet i 
Frankrike, vara mycket spridd, afven i form af Sycosis, hvaraf i 
Tyskland endast nagra fall blifvit iakttagna. I Sverige ar den 
ganska sallsynt*). ~Endast undantagsvis”, siger Troilius, ”spri- 


') Detta kan méjligen férklara, hvarfor Hebra (*Hautkrankh.” p. 363) 
lange misstankte den sté pd syphilitisk botten. 

2) "Die Flechte des Rindes” (i "Mag. f. die gesammte Thierheilkunde” b, 
XXII h. 3). 

*) Harstades tillvaratagna och forf. till narmare undersékning bendget 
meddelade har och epidermis-rufyor hade pa fuktigt stialle blifyit forvarade. 
Det papper, hvari de voro inneslutna, befanns i deras narhet uppmjukadt 
och sénderféll vid beréring i smulor, hvilka vid microscopisk undersékning 
visade characteristiska conidii-kedjor af Trichophyton, ofta forgrenade och 
sparsamt genomdragna af smalare, langledade tradar. 

*) Orsaken skulle vara 6fverférande genom fuktigt, mégelhevaxt linne. — 
Om ock hypothesen ar obevisad, Ar Barensprung’s skamt olampligt, 
"att lika oméjligt ar, att en tryffel skulle uppkomma af en champignon.” 

5) Aren 1853—62 vardades pa Serafimer-Lazarettet endast 3 fall och 
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der den sig utom hufvudets harbekladda del”; nagot i Sverige dia- 
gnosticeradt fall af Sycosis parasitica air oss ej bekant. 


Prognos. Sasom vi ofvan sett, ar sjukdomen pa olika loca- 
ler och i olika stadier af betydligt olika betydenhet. Visserligen 
kan prognosen i allmanhet sigas vara god — vida battre an vid 
Favus — der ej] osnygghet och vanskétsel gynna det ondas utveck- 
ling. Likval ar sjukdomen, med undantag af Herpes circinatus, 
hvilken sjelfmant plagar forsvinna, mycket langvarig: Herpes ton- 
dens racker ofta ett ar och deréfver, Sycosis parasitica 10 ganger 
sa lange. Afven med energisk behandling — som har i harens 
bracklighet méter en sirskild svarighet — krafver dess botande 
tid. Emellertid medfér den sallan (Sycosis paras. undantagen) ha- 
rets forlust, och nagot menligt inflytande pa det allmanna helso- 
tillstandet torde nappeligen ens vid sjukdomens vidstricktaste ut- 
bredning kunnat férmirkas. 


Behandling. Vid denna sjukdom skulle, mahainda mera an 
vid de Ofriga har afhandlade, profylactiska férsigtighetsmatt till 
f6rekommande af beréring mellan friska och sjuka individer — 
kanske t. 0. m. mellan friska och sjuka kroppsdelar — kunna ifraga- 
komma. — Fér en enkel Herp. circinatus aro vanligen nagra sap- 
tvattningar tillrackliga; vid intensivare former (t. ex. ”Ecz. mar- 
gin.”) anvandas kraftigare medel, alkaliska tvdttningar i forening 
med oleum cadinum, benzin, sublimat-lésning 0. s. v. Herp. ton- 
dens behandlas af Bazin pa samma satt som Favus med epilation 
och parasiticida, medan andra, t. ex. Cazenave, Malmsten m. fl. 
genom renlighet (flitig tvattning och kamning) samt application af 
medel, som medfora lifligare regeneration af huden, sasom alkohol, 
borax, alkalier m. m. siga sig vinna godt resultat. Vid Sycosis 
parasitica ar repeterad epilation nédvandig och féregas lampligen af 
oleum cadinum, som, utom sin parasitdédande, afven genom harens 
lossande far en anestheserande verkan (Bazin). Efter epilationen 
appliceras en svag sublimat-lésning eller precipitat-salva. Ofta 
qvarsta efter svampens utrotande réda tuberculésa indurationer, 
hvilka lattast resorberas under bruk af jodsvafvelsalva (Klein- 
hans), ytliga lapistoucheringar (Kébner) 1. dyl. 


1853—60 pa samtliga rikets 6friga allma4nna sjukhus intet (Troilius), 
hvartill dock otvifvelaktigt den ringa vigt, som fastes vid sjJukdomen, 4r 
anledning. Pa Lans-Lazarettet i Upsala hafva, enligt meddelande af prof. 
Mesterton, pa sednare aren férekommit 6 fall. (Under tjenstgéring pa 
Seraf.-Laz. samt i Upsala har forf. haft tillfalle att observera 3 fall). 
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3.(?) Porrigo decalvans. (?) 

Synon. Trichosis Area; Alopecia areata |, cireumscripta; Vitiligo Capi- 
tis; -- Phyto-alopecia; Tinea pelada, T. achromatosa & decalvans, 

Historik. Redan under Herpes tondens néimndes, att man sékt 
leda afven denna sjukdoms anor anda fran de gamles Area och 
ogiaos. Huru hirmed fin ma vara, air Bateman den férste, som 
tydligt urskilde sjukdomen och placerade den bredvid Favus under 
sligtet Porrigo. Sedan Gruby i densamma upptiickt en mdgel- 
bildning, uppstod i fragan om dess ratta natur en villervalla, som 
ainnu herrskar. Under det nagra fullstindigt anslutit sig till Gru- 
by’s asigter och andra, egentl. Bazin, antagit desamma, men med 
betydande reformation af beskrifningen pa svampens utvecklings- 
satt, hafva andra sékt sjukdomen i former af Herp. tondens, me- 
dan slutligen andra — hvilkas antal dr i tilltagande — h. o. h. 
fOrneka dess parasitiska natur. Bland dessa sednare dro flera, 
som stédja sig pa en miangd fall, der de firgifves efterspanat para- 
siten, sasom Barensprung, Hutchinson, Ziemssen, till hvilka 
Hebra (ehuru férst pa sednare tider) och Malmsten slutit sig. — 
Bazin urskiljer tva former, Pelada achromatosa & decalvans, men 
har aterkallat sin férra asigt om deras beroende pa olika arter... 

Denna fortfarande meningsskiljaktighet, som visserligen till na- 
gon del eger sin grund i sjukdomens siillsynthet, ar ej latt att for- 
klara. Likval synas oss — da man ej gerna kan antaga, att 6f- 
vade observatiérer sa ofta skulle férbisett parasiten — endast tva 
mojligheter finnas: antingen har sjukdomen i vissa fall varit com- 
plicerad med narvaron af nagon parasit (t. ex. Trichophyton) 
eller aro under namnet Porrigo decalvans sammanblandade tvenne 
olika sjukdomar*). Fér den sednare handelsen vore mahianda lamp- 
ligare att upptaga Bazin’s namn, Tinea pelada, fdr den pa parasit- 
bildning beroende — savida den ej sammanfaller med Herp. tondens. 


Beskrifning (i sammandrag efter Bazin). Sjukdomen bérjar, 
likasom de féregaende, med klada och en mer eller mindre mar- 
kerad foérandring af haret, hvilket pa en inskrankt plats far ett 


1) Tilbury Fox (se ”Canst. Jahresbericht 1864” p. 268) sager sig 
stundom vid P. decaly. tillfalligtvis antraffat “sporer och tradar af Tricho- 
phyton.” i 

2) Detta synes, med afseende fastadt vid Bazin’s afvikande beskrifning, 
ej} vara alideles osannolikt, — Kéibner, som ej vill failla nagot bestamdt 
omdéme om Porrigo decalvans, sager sig pa Bazin’s egen klinik sett flera 
fall af Porrigo decalvans, der ingen parasit stod att upptiacka. 
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glanslést, smutsigt utseende och synes liksom bestrédt med stoft. 
Derefter visar sig parasiten mellan haren i form af obetydligt, gra- 
hvitt stoft; samtidigt synes hufvudsvalen stundom betydligt for- 
tjockad. Harens utseende blir alltmera sjukligt, de affalla och re- 
genereras omvexlande -— under fortfarande klada — men bli allt 
ofullkomligare utvecklade, tills de slutligen fullstandigt forsvinna 
och lemna rum for en permanent skallighet, medan huden pa det 
sjuka partiet skrumpnar. — Degenerationen af haren visar sig i 
form af runda eller ovala ansvallningar pa vissa afstand fran hvar- 
andra, uppkomna genom utbugtning af langsfibrerna och inuti fyllda 
af en mangd sma "sporer.” Haren brista i jemnhéjd med dessa 
uppdrifningar, mellan hvilka substansen synes frisk. Afven har- 
roten ar sjukligt foradndrad, atrofierad. 

De angripna flaickarne tillvixa i antal och utstrackning, forena 
sig och intaga stundom hela hufvudet eller sprida sig t. 0. m. "ej 
sdllan” 6fver alla kroppsdelar. 

Vid Tinea pelada achromatosa ar harets sjukliga utseende mer 
i 6gonen fallande; der uppsta vanligen ovala flackar, pa hvilka 
huden ar affirgad, mjélkhvit. Den upphdr stundom af sig sjelf, 
utan harets fdrlust. — T. pelada decalvans har mycket snabbare 
forlopp, sa att ofta inom en manad huden 6fver hela kroppen an- 
gripes; haren affalla utan nagon tydligt utpreglad férandring pa 
flaickar af regelbunden form, pa hvilka huden bibehaller sin farg. 
Den medfér vanligen definitiv skallighet. — — 

Ofvanstaende beskrifning, hvilken vi ansett oss hdr béra fére- 
trddesuis folja, da denna uppsats gdller pa svampbildning beroende 
sjukdomar, afviker — férutom hvad som angar parasitsvampens nar- 
varo — i atskilligt fran den, andra férfattare (Bateman, He- 
bra, Cazenave m. fl.) lemna af Porrigo decalvans, och narmar 
sig mera Herpes tondens. Nagon klada omnimnes ej af dessa — 
tvartom skall sensibiliteten pa flicken vara minskad; ej heller om- 
talas nagon successiv regeneration af har, utan sedan dessa en gang 
affallit, forblir flacken en langre tid kal och glatt. Likval ar kal- 
heten i de flesta fall ej permanent, utan efter nagon tid (stundom 
efter ett eller annat ars férlopp) bérjar haret vanl. med ens att 
atervixa och blir da vanl. ater normalt (stundom gratt), ehuru i 
-bérjan ofta mera tunnt och mjukt. Likasa ar dess utbredning of- 
tast inskrénkt (vanl. till en mindre flack pa bakhufvudet) — och 
utom har och skaégg observeras den ytterst sdllan. 

fEtiologi och Forekomst. Sasom vi sett, ar sjukdomens or- 
sak dunkel — dess parasitiska natur tvifvelaktig. Enligt Baren- 
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sprung!) skall den bero pa stérdt trophiskt nervinflytande. De 
flesta férfattare neka dess contagiositet, hvilken deremot payrkas 
af Bazin och af Ziemssen’s 2) och Hillier’s*) observationer sy- 
nes vinna stéd. Fuktig bostad och Syphilis skall afven har gynna 
dess uppkomst (Bazin). Enligt densamma skall den snarare till- 
hora de férmégna An de fattigare klasserna, hvaremot Ziemssen 
tror otillracklig och dalig féda vara ett vigtigt «tiologiskt moment. 
Den férekommer i alla aldrar, oftast dock hos barn; hos aldre skall 
den oftare angripa skagget. 

Sjukdomen hér, med undantag, som det synes, af Frankrike, 
till de sallsynta. I Sverige ar den ytterst rar*) — och nagon pa- 
rasitbildning har der ej blifvit iakttagen. 

Prognos och Behandling. Afven hiruti skilja sig Bazin’s 
asigter betydligt fran éfriga férfattares. Enligt honom ar progno- 
sen har simre an vid de Ofriga "Tinew”, da obotlig skallighet ar 
den vanliga féljden och curen fordrar lang tid och dndock fr oviss. 
Han anvander afven har epilation och "antiparasitica.” 

Ofriga auctorer stalla prognosen god och 6fverlemna vanligen 
at naturen och tiden att bota sjukdomen. Da den vanligen curerar 
sig sjelf och den sjuke latteligen rakar ut for nagon charlatan, om 
han ej far nagon behandling af likaren, rader Hebra att ordinera 
nagot “oskyldigt medel’, sasom Oleum Macidis |. dyl. Cazenave 
recommenderar tvadttningar med spirituosa, quininlésning 0. s. v., 
Barensprung foreslar electricitet. 


4, Pityriasis versicolor. 
Synon, Dermatomycosis microsporina. 


Historik. Efter att forut jemte atskilliga andra anomalier i 
hudens pigmentering sammanfattats under benimningarne ”Chlo- 
asma’, "Lentigo”, “Pannus hepaticus’, ”Ephelis hepatica” (“lefver- 
flickar’”’) m. fl.°), blef sjukdomen férst genom Eichstadt’s upp- 


') *Hautkrankheiten” p. 113. 

*) "Area Celsi” i ”Greifsw. Med. Beitrage” b. II. 

3) Se "Canst. Jahresb.” 1864 p. 267. 

*) Prof. Malmsten med sin vidstrackta erfarenhet om hudsjukdomarne 
i vart land har (1863) ej sett mer an 8 fall (Troilius). — Under forfis 
tjenstgéring pa Serafimer-Lazarettet forevisades der ett fall. 

5) Utan tvifvel betecknas Annu sjukdomen ofta med dessa namn; dock 
gir Bazin fér langt, som med densamma identifierar alla “Chloasmata”, 
"macule gravidarum”, ja t. 0. m. ephelides. , 
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tickt af dess parasitiska natur rdtt uppfattad och bestaémdt be- 
gransad. Af sednare fodrfattare har 1 synnerhet Gudden syssel- 
satt sig med dess studium. 


Beskrifning. Pityriasis versicolor dr en, ndstan uteslutande till 
balen inskrdénkt, smittosam hudsjukdom, orsakad af en i de ytliga epi- 
dermislagren forekommande mégelbildning, som foranleder uppkomsten 
af (vanl. gulaktiga) fldckar, pa hvilka den degenererade epidermis ar 
stadd i bestindig affjdllning, men som hvarken angriper haren eller 
beledsagas af ndgra inflammatoriska eruptioner. 

I sjukdomens birjan uppticker man vanligen pa bréstet eller 
ryggen flera eller farre, oftast just smutsgula, hampfréstora, spridda 
flickar, hvilka efter hand vidga sig och sammanflyta till stérre 1. 
mindre, oregelbundna grupper eller figurer. Dessa na ofta en be- 
tydlig utstraickning, sa att de intaga ndstan hela bréstet och ryg- 
gen samt derifran sprida sig uppat hals, axlar och 6fverarmar, 
nedat buken, klinkorna och mera sillan laren. Yttre delarne af 
extremiteterna angripas ytterst sdllan, och troligen aldrig ansigte, 
hander och fétter. 

Fargen ar oftast Ijusgul (Pit. lutea”), men stundom 4fven 
moérkare, brun eller n. svart ("P. nigra”), stundom mera gra eller 
rodaktig. Flackarne, som ej dro upphdéjda éfver hudens niveau, 
kannas torra, nagot ojemna och affjalla, i synnerhet vid skrapning, 
i mangd ett smutshvitt, kliliknande, smafjalligt stoft, bestaende af 
parasiten, blandad med epidermisrester; da detta bortskrapas, sy- 
nes den underliggande huden fullkomligt frisk. Det enda symptom, 
som féréfrigt atfolier flickarne, dr en mer |. mindre haftig klada, 
som under arbete eller efter fortarande af spirituosa (vid lifligare 
circulation) sages tilltaga. 

Sjukdomen — som oftast 6fverlemnas at sig sjelf — plagar 
qvarstadna der den en gang tagit sin plats; likvdl iakttager man 
stundom ett omvexlande till- och aftagande i flackarnes utbredning. 
Kj sallan ser man parasitsvampen spontant utdé, da efter affjall- 
ning den gula fargen forsvinner pa flackarne, hvilka derefter nagon 
tid synas graa, pigmentfattiga. 


fKtiologi och Férekomst. Den mégelbildning, som ligger 
till grund fdr sjukdomen, 6fverféres genom direct smitta fran per- 
son till annan. (Hallier’s hypothes om dess ursprung ur ’Kol- 
brandens” sporer hafva vi férut (p. 17) omnamnt. Afven har ver- 
kar bristande renlighet och vard af huden predisponerande, ehuru 
exempel finnas pa dess forekomst dfven hos de renligaste personer. 
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Mera tvifvelaktig ar dess férkarlek fér personer med lymphatiskt 
temperament och som lida af bréstsjukdomar. Koch !) faster (eget 
nog) stor vigt vid ymnig svettafséndring sasom etiologiskt mo- 
ment, under det Niemeyer sager sjukdomen sannolikt pa grund 
af den rikligare svettsecretionen vanligen férbattras under somma- 
ren. Egendomlig ar dess afsky for alla blottade hudstallen. — 
Mian iro oftare angripna an qvinnor; hos barn ar den knappt ob- 
serverad. 

Sjukdomen skall vara allmannare i heta climater, men dr af- 
ven i Sverige sdrdeles vanlig, ehuru — och med skal — féga upp- 
marksammad. 

Prognosen ar alltid god. — Utan Behandling qvarstar vis- 
serligen sjukdomen, men gér just ej heller nagon skada; under- 
kastad behandling forsvinner den Jatt, recidiverar likval ej sallan. 
Diverse medel aro harvid anvanda, sasom lésningar af borax, su- 
blimat, svafvelkalium etc.; det enklaste och mest practiska ar utan 
tvifvel nagra grundliga tvattningar med sapvatten. 


') "Beitr. zur Lehre von den Epiphyten” (’Virch. Arch.” b. X). 
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V. Descriptions of New Species of Fungi 
BY CHAS. H. PECK. 
| Read before this Society June 6th, 1873.) 


HYMENOMYCETES. 


Agaricus (Amanita) russuloides, Peck. 


Pileus at first ovate, then expanded or convex, rough with a few superficial 
warts or entirely smooth, viscid when moist, widely striate-tuberculate on the 
margin, pale yellow or straw color; lamellae close, free, narrowed toward the 
stem, white; stem firm, smooth, stuffed, annulate, equal or slightly tapering 
upward, bulbous ; annulus thin, soon vanishing; volva fragile, subappressed ; 
spores broadly elliptical, .0004* long, .0003' broad. 

Plant 2'-3' high, pileus 1.52’ broad, stem 3”{-5" thick. 


Grassy ground in open woods. Greenbush, June. This species 
is remarkable for the thin striate-tuberculate margin of the pileus 
which causes it to resemble some species of Russula. 


Agaricus (Lepiota) fuscosquameus, Peck. 


Pileus hemispherical or convex, rough with numerous erect pointed black- 
ish-brown scales ; lamellae close, white, free; stem equal, thickened at the 
base, hollow or stuffed with a cottony pith, floccose, brown; spores .0003' x 
00014’. 

Plant 2’/-3' high, pileus 1.5-2' broad, stem 3” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 


Agaricus (Lepiota) oblitus, Peck. 
Pileus convex or expanded, subumbonate, smooth or obscurely squamose 


from the breaking up of the veil, viscid, alutaceous inclining to tawny, the 
umbo generally darker; lamellae crowded, free, whitish or yellowish, some of 


*One accent (') = inch or inches. +T-wo accents ('’) = line or lines. 
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them forked; stem equal or slightly tapering upward, floccose, viscid, smooth 
at the top, hollow or containing a cottony pith; annulus obsolete ; spores 
.00016' x .00012". 


Plant 2-3’ high, pileus 2-3’ broad, stem 3” thick. 


Ground in frondose woods. Lowville. September. 


Agaricus (Armillaria) ponderosus, Peck. 


Pileus thick, compact, convex or subcampanulate, smooth, white or yellow- 
ish, the naked margin strongly involute beneath the slightly viscid persistent 
veil; lamellae crowded, narrow, slightly emarginate, white inclining to cream 
color; stem stout, subequal, firm, solid, coated by the veil, colored like the 
pileus, white and furfuraceus above the annulus; flesh white; spores nearly 
globose, .00016’ in diameter. 

Plant 4’-6’ high, pileus 4-6’ broad, stem about 1’ thick. 


Ground in woods. Copake. October. 

The veil for a long time conceals the lamellae and finally becomes 
lacerated and adheres in shreds or fragments to the stem and margin 
of the pileus. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) rubicundus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, then expanded or centrally depressed, viscid, slightly tomen- 
tose on the margin when young, smooth, or sometimes with a few scales either 
on the disk or on the margin, red; lamellae close, white, becoming spotted 
with red, some of them forked; stem firm, equal, solid, slightly pruinose, 
white, often stained with red ; spores .00028' x .00016’. 

Plant 3-5' high, pileus 3’-5’ broad, stem 6’-8” thick. 


Ground in woods. New Scotland. October. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) flavescens, Peck. 


Pileus firm, convex, often irregular, dry, smooth, sometimes cracking on the 
disk into minute scales, white or pale yellow, minutely tomentose on the 
margin when young ; lamellae close, floccose on the edge, white or pale yellow ; 
stem firm, solid, often unequal, central or eccentric, colored like the pileus; 
spores subglobose, .0002’ in diameter. 

Plant caespitose, 2’-3’ high, pileus 2'-3’ broad, stem 4’—6” thick. 


Old pine stumps. Bethlehem and North Greenbush. October. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) decorosus, Peck. 


Pileus firm, at first hemispherical, then convex or expanded, coated with 
numerous brownish subsquarrose tomentose scales, dull ochraceous or tawny ; 
lamellae close, rounded and slightly emarginate at the inner extremity, the 
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edge subcrenulate ; stem solid, equal or slightly tapering upward, white and 
smooth at the top, elsewhere tomentose, scaly and colored like the pileus; 
spores broadly elliptical, .0002' x .00015’. 

Plant subcaespitose, 2’-4’ high, pileus 1—2’ broad, stem 2’—4” thick. 


Rotten logs in woods. Catskill Mountains and Rock City. Sep- 
tember and October. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) multipunectus, Peck. 

Pileus brittle, broadly convex, sometimes centrally depressed or subumbili- 
cate, densely dotted with minute brown or blackish scales, yellowish-brown, 
the disk often darker ; lameflae close, slightly emarginate, yellow, sometimes 
with a darker edge; stem subequal, squamulose-punctate, hollow, colored like 
the pileus; spores suborbicular, .00016’ in diameter. 

Plant subcaespitose, 1’-2’ high, pileus 1'~2’ broad, stem 2’—4” thick. 


Rotten logs in woods. Sandlake and Adirondack Mountains. 


July and August. 
This species is related to Ag. rutilans. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) lacunosus, Peck. 

Pileus convex or expanded, dry, lacunose, densely furfuraceous, bright 
golden yellow; lamellae subdistant, white, the interspaces sometimes veiny ; 
stem firm, solid, equal or slightly tapering downwards, scaly or furfuraceous, 
colored like the pileus. 

Plant 1’-2’ high, pileus 1’ broad, stem 1” thick. 


Fallen branches and decaying wood. Savannah. August. 
The colors are well retained in the dried specimens. The lacunae 
of the pileus give it a somewhat reticulated appearance. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) laterarius, Peck. 

Pileus convex or expanded, sometimes slightly depressed in the center, 
pruinose, whitish, the disk often tinged with red or brown, the thin margin 
marked with slight subdistant short radiating ridges; lamellae narrow, 
crowded, white, prolonged in little decurrent lines on the stem; stem nearly 
equal, solid, white; spores globose, .00018’ in diameter. 

Plant 3-4 high, pileus 2'-4’ broad, stem 3’—-5’ thick. 


Ground in woods. Worcester. July. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) Limonium, Peck. 

Pileus thin, smooth, yellowish ; lamellae crowded, narrow, not forming 
decurrent lines on the stem, lemon-yellow ; stem tapering downwards, smooth, 
striate, rooting. 

Plant 3-4’ high, pileus 2’-3' broad, stem 3’—4” thick. 
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Ground in woods. Worcester and Croghan. July and Septem- 
ber. 

The lemon color of the lamellae and the root-like prolongation of 
the stem characterize this species. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) virescens, Peck. 


Pileus convex or expanded, sometimes depressed centrally, moist, smooth, 
dingy-green, the margin sometimes wavy or lobed ; lamellae close, gradually 
narrowed toward the outer extremity, rounded or slightly emarginate at the 
inner, white; stem subequal, stuffed or hollow, thick but brittle, whitish, 
sometimes tinged with green; spores broadly elliptical, .0U02’ x .00015’. 

Plant 3-5’ high, pileus 3’-5' broad, stem 6’—12" thick. 


Mossy ground in open woods. North Elba. July. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) fumidellus, Peck. 


Pileus subumbonate, smooth, moist, dingy-white or clay colored, clouded 
with brown ; lamellae close, subventricose, whitish ; stem equal, smooth, solid, 
whitish ; spores, .00018’ x .00015’. 

Plant 2'-3’ high, pileus 1’-2’ broad, stem 2’—3" thick. 


Ground in woods. New Scotland. October. 
The disk is generally darker than the margin. The pileus be- 
comes paler in drying. The stem splits easily. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) fallax, Peck. 

Pileus firm, convex or expanded, rarely depressed in the center, moist, 
smooth, dull saffron color; lamellae crowded, narrow, tapering toward the 
outer extremity, rounded at the inner, yellow; stem short, smooth, stuffed or 
hollow, usually tapering toward the base, colored like the pileus; spores mi- 
nute, subelliptical, .00012’ long. 

Plant gregarious, 1’-1.5' high, pileus 6’-15” broad, stem 1” thick. 


Ground under spruce and balsam trees. North Elba. July. 


Agaricus (Tricholoma) thujinus, Peck. 


Pileus convex or centrally depressed, smooth, hygrophanous, pale alutace- 
ous, the margin generally irregular, wavy or lobed; lamellae crowded, thin, 
abruptly emarginate, alutaceous; stem slightly thickened at the top, smooth, 
hollow, concolorous, whitish-villous at the base. 

Plant 2’ high, pileus 2’ broad, stem 2’—3” thick. 


Swampy ground under Thuja occidentalis. Memphis. August. 
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Agaricus (Tricholoma) Hebeloma, Peck. 


Pileus broadly conical or subcampanulate, obtuse, thin, hygrophanous, 
striatulate brown and dark on the disk when moist, grayish when dry ; lamellae 
broad, rounded behind and deeply emarginate, yellowish ; stem equal, hollow, 
smooth, pallid; spores .00028’ x .00016’. 

Plant 1’ high, pileus 6” broad, stem scarcely 1” thick. 

Ground in woods. Worcester. July. 

This plant closely resembles some species of the subgenus Heb- 
eloma, but the color of its spores forbid its reference to that sub- 
genus. 


Agaricus (Clitocybe) connexus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, subumbonate, clothed with a minute appressed silkiness, white, 
the margin sometimes faintly tinged with blue; lamellae crowded, narrow, 
white inclining to yellowish ; stem equal or tapering downwards, solid, whitish. 

Plant 2-3) high, pileus 2’-3’ broad, stem 2” thick. 

Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 

The lameilae are not strongly decurrent and sometimes terminate 
abruptly, hence it might easily be mistaken for a Tricholoma. The 
margin of the pileus is sometimes marked with slight ridges as in 
Ag. laterarius. The odor is weak but aromatic and agreeable. 


Agaricus (Clitocybe) albissimus, Peck. 

Pileus convex or expanded, dry, smooth, soft, pure white ; lamellae crowded, 
short-decurrent, white, some of them forked at the base; stem equal, smooth, 
solid, white. 

Plant growing in rings, 2-3’ high, pileus 2-3’ broad, stem 2’-3” thick. 

Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 

The pure white color and soft texture is retained in the dried 
specimens. 


Agaricus (Clitocybe) maculosus, Peck. 

Pileus centrally depressed, smooth, marked with numerous watery spots 
when moist, having slight short radiating ridges on the margin; lamellae 
crowded, narrow, long-decurrent, pallid or yellowish, some of them forked ; 
stem slightly thickened at the base, smooth, stuffed or hollow, colored like the 
pileus. 

Plant 2’-3' high, pileus 1.5'-2’ broad, stem 2’-3” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 
The spots of the pileus resemble those of Ag. marmoreus: They 
generally disappear as the plant becomes dry. 
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Agaricus (Clitocybe) Truncicola, Peck. 


Pileus thin, firm, expanded or centrally depressed, smooth, dry, white; 
lamellae narrow, thin, crowded, adnate-decurrent ; stem equal, stuffed, smooth, 
often eccentric and curved, whitish. 

Plant 1' high, pileus 1’ broad, stem 1” thick. 


Trunks of frondose trees, especially maples. Croghan. Sep- 
tember. 


Agaricus (Clitocybe) subzonalis, Peck. 


Pileus thin, centrally depressed or subinfundibuliform, marked with two 
or three obscure zones, with a slight appressed silkiness, pale yellow ; lamellae 
close, narrow, equally decurrent, some of them forked, pallid or yellowish; 
stem equal, slightly fibrillose, stuffed, pale yellow. 

Plant 2' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 2’—4” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 


Agaricus (Clitocybe) Gerardianus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, funnel-form, hygrophanous, striatulate when moist, brown, 
rough with scattered blackish points; lamellae decurrent, close, a little paler 
than the pileus, some of them forked; stem rather long, flexuous, smooth, 
stuffed, concolorous, white at the base. 

Plant 2'-3' high, pileus 8’-12” broad, stem .5’-1” thick. 


Sphagnous marshes. Sandlake and New Paltz. June. 


Agaricus (Collybia) coloreus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, subumblicate, slightly fibrillose, hygrophanous, yellow, 
sometimes tinged with red, the margin exceeding the lamellae ; lamellae mod- 
erately close, emarginate, yellow; stem equal, smooth, hollow, sometimes 
eccentric, yellow. 

Plant 1'-2' high, pileus 8-12” broad, stem 1” thick. 


Decaying wood. Croghan. September. 


Agaricus (Collybia) suceosus, Peck. 


Pileus firm, convex or campanulate, minutely tomentose, cinereous or brown- 
ish-gray, the margin generally exceeding the lamellae; lamellae thin, close, 
emarginate and slightly decurrent-toothed, tapering toward the outer ex- 
tremity, whitish; stem firm, equal or slightly tapering upward, minutely 
tomentose, containing a whitish pith; spores minute, subglobose, .00015' in 
diameter ; flesh subcartilaginous, abounding in a thin watery or serum-like 
juice, changing to purplish or black when cut. 

Plant 1'-3' high, pileus 6''-12"’ broad, stem 1” thick. 
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Decaying prostrate trunks of trees in woods. Portville and 
Croghan. September. 

This is a very remarkable and somewhat aberrant species. In 
color it resembles dark forms of Hpydnum gelatinosum. The stem 
is sometimes eccentric. ‘The juice exudes from wounds as in species 
of Lactarius. 


Agaricus (Collybia) myriadophyllus, Peck. 


Pileus very thin, broadly convex, then expanded, sometimes umbilicate, 
hygréyhanous, watery-brown when moist, pale ochraceous or alutaceous when 
dry ; lamellae very numerous, crowded, narrow, rounded at the stem and 
slightly emarginate, brownish-lilac ; stem equal, smooth, stuffed, reddish-brown ; 
spores subelliptical, minute, .00012' long. 

Plant subcaespitose, 1’-1.5’ high, pileus 8’-12” broad, stem .5” thick. 


Decaying wood and fallen branches in woods. Portville. Sep- 
tember. ' 
The color of the lamellae is remarkable. 


Agaricus (Mycena) subeaeruleus, Peck. 


Pileus very thin, convex or campanulate, obtuse, smooth, striate, pale bluish- 
green; lamellae narrow, close, tapering outwardly, white ; stem slender, equal, 
pinkish-white, slightly pruinose; spores subglobose, .00025' in diameter. 

Plant caespitose, 2’ high, pileus 4’-8”’ broad. 


Trunks of beech trees in woods. Adirondack Mountains. July. 


The disk is more highly colored than the margin and the pileus 
has a separable cuticle. 


Agaricus (Mycena) minutulus, Peck. 


Pileus convex or campanulate, smooth, striatulate, papillate ; lamellae broad, 
subdistant, with a slight decurrent tooth ; interspaces reticulated by transverse 
veinlets which descend on the lamellae; stem short, slender, firm, smooth or 
sprinkled with minute mealy particles. 

Plant gregarious, white throughout, 8’’-12” high, pileus 2’"-4” broad. 


Bark of prostrate trunks in woods. Portville. September. 


Agaricus (Mycena) roseocandidus, Peck. 


Pileus convex or broadly campanulate, subpapillate, striate nearly to the 
apex, white or rosy-red ; lamellae close, uncinate, colored like the pileus ; stem 
slender, smooth, white, 

Plant 2’ high, pileus 4’’-6” broad, 
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Among mosses in woods. Adirondack Mountains. July. 

Usually the whole plant is pure white, but sometimes the pileus 
has a delicate rosy hue except on the apex and the margin. The 
striations of the pileus remain in the dried specimens. The papilla 
is sometimes very prominent, sometimes wanting. 


Agaricus (Mycena) miratus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, campanulate, umbilicate, smooth, striate, cinereous; lamellae 
narrow, slightly uncinate, whitish; stem long, filiform, smooth, whitish, 
radicating, villous at the base. 

Plant 1.5'-2’ high, pileus 3’—4” broad. 

Among fallen leaves in copses. Center. October. 

This species may be known by the umbilicate pileus and the long 
striae which extend to the umbilicus. 


Agaricus (Omphalia) olivarius, Peck. 


Pileus convex, umbilicate, smooth, yellowish-olive ; lamellae arcuate, decur- 
rent, subdistant, pale yellow; stem equal, short, smooth, hollow, colored like 
the pileus; spores subglobose or broadly elliptical, .00026’ long. 

Plant 1'-1.5' high, pileus 1’ broad, stem 1” thick. 


Burnt ground under balsam trees. North Elba. July. 


Agaricus (Omphalia) rugosodiscus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, convex, then expanded, smooth, hygrophanous, striatulate when 
moist, brown, rugose-wrinkled on the disk, the thin margin often wavy ; lam- 
ellae narrow, close, arcuate, decurrent, white; stem equal, short, smooth, 
hollow, often curved, whitish. 

Plant 1'-1.5 high, pileus 6’-12” broad, stem .5” thick. 


Decaying prostrate trunks of trees in woods. Croghan and Wor- 
cester. July and September. 


Agaricus (Pluteus) sterilomarginatus, Peck. 

Pileus broadly convex or expanded, with a slight appressed tomentum, 
white faintly tinged with pink, the thin margin exceeding the lamellae; 
lamellae close, subventricose, free, minutely eroded on the edge, pale flesh 
color; stem short, equal, solid, smooth, whitish; spores subglobose, anguiar, 
with a central nucleus, .00025’ in diameter. 

Plant 1’ high, pileus 6’-12” broad, stem .5” thick. 


Decaying woodg and sticks in woods. Portville. September. 
The pileus is sometimes cracked and then has the appearance of 
being coated with a thin scaly paste. 
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Agaricus (Pluteus) granularis, Peck. 


Pileus convex or expanded, subumbonate, rugose-wrinkled, sprinkled with 
minute blackish granules, varying in color from yellow to brown; lamellae 
rather broad, close, ventricose, free, whitish, then flesh-colored; stem equal, 
solid, pallid or brown, usually paler at the top, velvety, with a short close 
plush ; spores subglobose, about .0002' in diameter. 

Plant 2’-3' high, pileus 1-2’ broad, stem 1’—2” thick. 


Old logs in woods. Pine Hill and Worcester. July. 


The granules form a sort of plush which is more dense on the 
disk of the pileus and its wrinkles than on the margin. 


Agaricus (Entoloma) cyaneus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, dry, minutely scaly, brown or brownish-violaceus ; lamellae 
whitish, then tinged with flesh color; stem subequal, hollow, scaly and viola- 
ceous toward the top ; spores angular, .00033’ x 00025’. 

Plant 2’ high, pileus 1-1.5’ broad, stem 1” thick. 


Decaying wood and old mossy trunks in woods. Pine Hill and 
Worcester. June and July. 


Agaricus (Leptonia) foliomarginatus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, umbilicate, scabrous on the disk, bluish-brown, the disk a 
little darker; lamellae broad, subdistant, plane, whitish, then flesh-colored, 
the edge entire and colored like the pileus ; stem smooth, equal, solid below, 
with a small cavity above, concolorous. 

Plant 1'-2' high, pileus 6’-10" broad, stem .5” thick. 


Ground and decaying wood in groves. Maryland. July. 


Agaricus (Nolanea) fuscofolius, Peck. 


Pileus thin, conical or campanulate, papillate, smooth, hygrophanous, dark 
brown and striatulate when moist, grayish-brown and shining when dry; 
lamellae ascending, narrowed toward each end, brown; stem equal, stuffed, 


smooth, concolorous, with a white mycelium at the base; spores irregular, 
nucleate, .000383' x .00025’. 
Plant 1' high, pileus 3’-6” broad, stem 5” thick. 
In woods on old logs. Maryland. July. 


Agaricus (Pholiota) albocrenulatus, Peck. 


Pileus fleshy, firm, convex or campanulate, subumbonate, viscid, rough with 
dark-brown or blackish floccose scales, yellowish-brown ; lamellae broad, sub- 
distant, emarginate, white crenulate on the edge, grayish, then ferruginous; 
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stem firm, equal or slightly tapering upward, stuffed or hollow, squamose and 
pallid below the evanescent ring, white and slightly furfuraceous above ; 
spores subelliptical, .00045' x .00025'. 

Plant 3'-5' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 3’-5” thick. 

Mossy base of maple trees in woods. Adirondack Mountains. 
July and August. 

Under a lens the lamellae appear to be beaded on the edge with 
minute milky globules. 


Agaricus (Pholiota) Acericola, Peck. 

Pileus broadly convex, glabrous, rugose-reticulated or corrugated, hygro- 
phanous, yellow; lamellae close, emarginate, grayish, then ferruginous- 
brown; stem equal or thickened at the base, hollow, fibrillose-striate, white; 
annulus large ; spores elliptical, .00035' x .00025’. 

Plant 3'-4' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 3’-5” thick. 


Mossy trunks of maple trees in woods. North Elba. August. 


Agaricus (Pholiota) discolor, Peck. 


Pileus thin, convex, then expanded or slightly depressed, smooth, viscid 
hygrophanous, watery-cinnamon and striatulate on the margin when moist, 
bright ochraceous yellow when dry ; lamellae elose, narrow, pallid, then pale 
ferruginous; stem equal, hollow, fibrillose-striate, pallid; annulus distinct, 
persistent ; spores elliptical, .00028' x .0002'. 

Plant subcaespitose, 2'-3' high, pileus 8'/-16” broad, stem 1” thick. 


Old logs in woods. Greig. September. 


The change in color when passing from the moist to the dry state 
is very marked. 


Agaricus (Pholiota) cerasinus, Peck. 


Pileus broadly convex, smooth, hygrophanus, watery-cinnamon when moist, 
yellow when dry; lamellae close, emarginate, yellow, then cinnamon color; 
stem solid, equal, often curved, furfuraceous at the top; annulus slight, fuga- 
cious; flesh yellow; spores elliptical, rough, .0003' x .0002’. 

Plant caespitose, 2—4’ high, pileus 2-4’ broad, stem 2-4"thick. 


Old prostrate trunks of trees in woods. Sterling. August. 
When fresh it has a strong cherry-like or amygdaline odor. 


Agaricus (Hebeloma) pallidomarginatus, Peck. 


Pileus brittle, broadly convex, sometimes irregular, smooth, hygrophanous, 
brown with a pale margin when moist, ochraceous and subatomaceous when 
dry ; lamellae close, thin, rounded and slightly emarginate at the stem, taper- 
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ing outwardly, ochraceous-brown; stem usually long and flexuous; equal or 
tapering upward, hollow, a little paler than the pileus, white-floccose at the 
base; spores subelliptical, .0004' x .0002'. 

Plant gregarious 1'-3' high, pileus 6’-12” broad, stem 1” thick. 


Ground in swamps and wet places. Sandlake. September. 


Agaricus (Hebeloma) stellatosporus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, dry, rough with numerous squarrose or erect scales, brown ; 
lamellae pallid becoming brown; stem equal, scaly, concolorous; spores 
subglobose, rough with little nodules, .0003' in diameter. 

Plant 2’ high, pileus 1' broad, stem 1” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 
This plant bears a close resemblance to Ag. mutatus, but the 
persistent scales and rough spores distinguish it. 


Agaricus (Hebeloma) griseoscabrosus, Peck. 


Pileus hemispherical or convex, dry, rough with scales and appressed fibres, 
cinereous, the margin whitish when young; lamellae close, broad, whitish, 
then ochraceous-brown ; stem firm, solid, fibrillose or slightly scaly, subconcol- 
orous; spores smooth, .00035' x .0002’. 

Plant gregarious, 1.5'-2' high, pileus 6’-10” broad, stem 1’-1.5’' thick. 


Ground in open pine woods. Bethlehem. October. 


Agaricus (Naucoria) bellulus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, convex, moist, smooth, bright watery-cinnamon; lamellae 
crowded, narrow, emarginate, yellow, becoming darker with age; sterh equal, 
hollow, often curved, smooth, reddish-brown ; spores, .0002' x .00014'. 

Plant 1' high, pileus 6''-12'' broad. 

Decaying hemlock trunks in woods. Lowville and Sandlake. 
September. 

It is sometimes caespitose. It is difficult to find a mature speci- 
men of this plant in which the lamellae have not a stained or 
spotted appearance as if bitten by some small insect. 


Agaricus (Naucoria) geminellus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, even, firm, dry, yellowish-red, the margin paler; lamellae 
crowded, emarginate, pale yellow; stem equal, smooth, containing a white 
pith or a small cavity, colored like the pileus; flesh white; spores .00083' x 
0002’. 


Rotten wood. Croghan. September. 
to} 
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The dimensions and habit are the same as in the last species, to 
which this is clearly related. Its lamellae also have the same 
peculiar appearance. 


Agaricus (Naucoria) discomorbidus, Peck. 

Pileus thin, convex or expanded, smooth, slightly viscid, reddish-brown or 
dull chestnut ; lamellae narrow, crowded, minutely serrulate, white or pallid, 
then brownish ; stem equal, stuffed, smooth, slightly mealy at the top, white; 
flesh white ; spores nucleate, .0004' x .00025'. 

Plant 2'-3' high, pileus 1'-1.5' broad, stem 1''-2"' thick. 

Ground in woods. Croghan and Copake. September and Octo- 
ber. 

In the dried specimens the disk has a dark discolored appearance 
as if beginning to decay. 


Agaricus (Galera) expansus, Peck. 

Pileus submembranaceous, expanded or depressed, viscid, plicate striate on 
the margin, brownish-ochre, sometimes tinged with yellow and pink hues; 
lamellae close, ferruginous; stem long, equal, hollow, slightly pruinose, 
faintly striate, yellow; spores .00045' x .00028’. 

Plant 3'-4' high, pileus 1' broad, stem 1” thick. 


Decaying wood. Sandlake and Memphis. August. 


Agaricus (Galera) callistus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, expanded, subumbonate, smooth, viscid, striatulate on the mar- 
gin, olivaceous or ochraceous, the umbo or disk bright chestnut color; lamel- 
lae thin, close, ventricose, easily separating from the stem, yellowish, becoming 
bright ferruginous; stem equal, hollow, pruinose, yellow, spores .00035' x 
.0002'. 

Plant 1'-1.5' high, pileus 6''-10'' broad, stem .5’’ thick. 

Exsiccated water-holes in wooded swamps. Croghan. September. 

In the dried specimens the lamellae are white on the edge and 
the pileus has assumed a dull metallic green color. 


Agaricus (Galera) Coprinoides, Peck. 

Pileus membranaceous, soon expanded, often split on the margin, plicate- 
sulcate to the small even disk, yellowish inclining to ochre; lamellae close, | 
slightly rounded behind, concolorous; stem equal, short, hollow, minutely 
hairy-pruinose, white ; spores .00028' x .0002’. 

Plant 1' high, pileus 6” broad, stem .5” thick. 

Grassy ground. Sterling. August. 

The appearance of the pileus is suggestive of some of the smaller 
Coprini. 
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Agaricus (Crepidotus) Herbarum, Peck. 


Pileus thin, at first resupinate, with the margin incurved, clothed with white 
down, at length somewhat reflexed, less downy, the margin spreading ; lamellae 
narrow, not crowded, diverging from a naked lateral or eccentric point, white, 
then tawny ; spores slightly curved, .00028' x .00014’. 

Pileus 2''-4'' broad. 


Dead stems of herbs. North Greenbush. October. 


Agaricus (Psalliota) diminutivus, Peck. 


Pileus expanded or centrally depressed, sometimes with a slight umbo, dry, 
alutaceous, the disk rosy-brown and spotted with small appressed silky scales ; 
lamellae close, thin, free, ventricose, brownish-pink, becoming black; stem 
equal or slightly tapering upward, hollow or stuffed with a whitish pith, 
smooth, pallid; annulus thin, persistent, white; spores .0002’ x .00015’. 

Plant 1.5'-2' high, pileus 1'-1.5' broad, stem 1/—2” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 
Sometimes the whole pileus is reddish-brown. The flesh is quite 


brittle. 


Agaricus (Stropharia) Howeanus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, then expanded, fragile, smooth, subumbonate, yellowish ; 
lamellae close, thin, rounded behind, eroded on the edge, whitish becoming 
ferruginous-brown; stem smooth, hollow, slightly thickened at the base; 
annulus thin, fugacious, sometimes adhering to the margin of the pileus; flesh 
white; spores .00033' x .0002'. 

Plant 3'-4' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 2’-4” thick. 

Center. June. 

The surface of the pileus sometimes cracks into areas. The taste 
is bitter. The color of the spores is not a decided brown, and the 
plant might with almost equal propriety be referred to the subgenus 


Pholiota. 


Agaricus (Hypholoma) hirtosquamulosus, Peck. 


Pileus hairy-squamulose, hygrophanous, grayish-brown when moist, gray 
when dry; lamellae narrow, rounded at the stem, gray, then brown; stem 
short, firm, equal, hollow, slightly hairy-squamulose and colored like the 
pileus ; spores subelliptical, nucleate, .00025' long. 

Plant 1' high, pileus 6’-10” broad, stem .5” thick. 


Prostrate trunks of maple trees in woods. Portyille. September. 
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Agaricus (Hy pholoma) phyllogenus, Peck. 


Pileus firm, convex, sometimes slightly umbonate, hygrophanus, reddish- 
brown when moist, alutaceous when dry; lamellae plane, broad, close, brown, 
white on the edge; stem equal, fibrillose, stuffed or hollow, expanded at the 
base into a thin flat disk ; spores pale-brown, subglobose, .0002' in diameter. 

Plant 8’—-12” high, pileus 2-4” broad, stem .5” thick. 

Fallen leaves in woods. Worcester. July. 

This is a very small but distinct species, remarkable for the disk- 
like base of the stem by which it is attached to the leaves on which 
it grows. 


Coprinus variegatus, Peck. 

. Pileus fleshy, fragile, oblong-ovate, then campanulate, obtuse, hygrophanous, 
pale watery-brown when moist, whitish or cream colored when dry, variegated 
by scales and patches of a superficial ochraceous tomentum, the margin finely 
striate ; lamellae lanceolate, crowded, ascending, free, white, then rosy-brown, 
finally black; stem equal, brittle, hollow, white, at first peronate-annulate, 
then floccose-pruinose, with white branching root-like threads at the base; 
spores .00083' long. 

Plant densely caespitose, 3'-5' high, pileus 1’-1.5' broad, stem 2-4” thick. 

Thin soil and decaying leaves covering rocks. Slope of Crows’ 
Nest near West Point. June. 

Allied to C. atramentarius. When young the whole plant is 
coated by an abundant superficial tomentum. This soon breaks up 
into loose scales or patches which peel off in flakes, revealing the 
smooth pileus beneath. The slight abrupt annulus soon vanishes. 


Coprinus insignis, Peck. 


Pileus campanulate, thin, sulcate-striate to the disk, grayish fawn-color, the 
smooth disk sometimes cracking into small areas or scales; lamellae ascend- 
ing, crowded; stem hollow, slightly fibrillose, striate, white; spores rough, 
.0004' x .00028'. 

Plant 4'-5' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 3” thick. 


About the roots of trees in woods. Worcester. July. 


Coprinus angulatus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, hemispherical or convex, plicate-suicate, the disk smooth ; lam- 
ellae subdistant, whitish, then black; stem equal, smooth, whitish; spores 
compressed, angular, subovate, .0004' x .00083'. 

Plant 1'-2' high, pileus 6’-12” broad, stem .5” thick. 

Woods. Croghan. September. 

The specific name hag reference to the angular character of the 


spores. 
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Cortinarius (Myxacium) sphaerosporus, Peck. 


Pileus convex, smooth, very viscid, pale ochraceous; lamellae close, nearly 
plane, slightly emarginate, whitish, then cinnamon; stem tapering upward, 
solid, floccose, viscid, subconcolorous, white at the top; flesh white; spores 
nearly globose, about .0003' in dameter. 

Plant 2'-4' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 3-5! thick, 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 


Cortinarius (Phlegmacium) longipes, Peck. 

Pileus convex or expanded, slightly fibrillose, viscid, yellowish or pale 
ochraceous ; lamellae close, plane, brownish-olivaceous, then cinnamon ; stem 
long, slightly fibrillose, tapering upwards, whitish. 

Plant 6’ high, pileus 2’-3’ broad, stem 4” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 


Cortinarius (Inoloma) lilacinus, Peck. 

Pileus firm, hemispherical, then convex, minutely silky, lilac; lamellae 
close, lilac, then cinnamon ; stem stout, bulbous, silky fibrillose, solid, whit- 
ish tinged with lilac; spores nucleate, .0004’ x .00025’. 

Plant 4’-5’ high, pileus 3’ broad, stem 4/—6” thick. 


Low mossy ground in woods. Croghan. September. 


Cortinarius (Inloma) Clintonianus, Peck. 
Pileus convex or expanded, with a few appressed silky fibrils, reddish- 


brown tinged with gray; lamellae close, dull violaceous, then cinnamon ; 


stem solid, silky-fibrillose, tapering upwards, violaceous at the top; spores 
.0003’ x .00025’. 
Plant 2’-3’ high, pileus 1’-2’ broad, stem 2’’-8” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan and New Scotland. September. 


Cortinarius (Inoloma) modestus, Peck. 


Pileus convex or expanded, subfibrillose, even or slightly rugose-wrinkled, 
alutaceous; lamellae close, nearly plane, pallid, then cinnamon; stem bul- 
bous, subfibrillose, hollow or with a white pith, concolorous; flesh white ; 
spores .00033’ x .00025’. 

Plant 2’ high, pileus 1’-1.5’ broad, stem 2” thick. 


Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 

It is distinguished from the preceding species by its paler color, 
more bulbous stem, and the entire absence of violaceous hues in 
the lamellae. 
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Cortinarius (Telamonia) lignarius, Peck. 


Pileus smooth, hygrophanous, dark watery cinnamon when moist, paler 
when dry; lamellae close, thin, concolorous, when young concealed by the 
copious white webby veil; stem equal, silky-fibrillose, hollow or with a 
whitish pith, subannulate, with a dense white mycelium at the base ; spores 
00028’ x .0002’ 

Plant subcaespitose, 1’-2’ high, pileus 8’’-12” broad, stem 1” thick. 


Rotten wood. Catskill mountains. June. 


Cortinarius (Telamonia) nigrellus, Peck. 


Pileus at first conical, then convex or expanded, obtuse or subumbonate, 
minutely silky, hygrophanous, blackish chestnut when moist, paler when 
dry; lamellae close, narrow, emarginate, brownish-ochre, then cinnamon ; 
stem subequal, silky fibrillose, pallid, often flexuous; annulus slight, evan- 
escent ; spores .00028’ x 00016’. 

Plant 2'-3' high, pileus 1'-2' broad, stem 2-3” thick. 

Mossy ground in woods. New Scotland. October. 

When moist the pileus has the color of boiled chestnuts, when 
dry, of fresh ones. The incurved margin of the young pileus is 
whitened by the veil. ‘The lamellae are darkest when young. 


Cortinarius (H¢ygrocybe) pulcher, Peck. 


Pileus conical, then broadly convex, umbonate, often irregular, hygropha- 
nous, ochraceous, shining and sometimes striatulate when moist, pale ochra- 
ceous when dry ; lamellae subdistant, broad, emarginate, uneven on the edge, 
ochraceous, stem equal, solid, subflexuous, silky-fibrillose, whitish or pale 
ochraceous ; spores .00033' x .0002’. 

Plant gregarious, 2' high, pileus 1'-1.5' broad, stem 1/-2” thick. 


Ground in woods. New Scotland. October. 


Paxillus strigosus, Peck. 


Pileus dry, convex or expanded, brittle, strigose with scattered stiff hairs, 
whitish ; lamellae close, narrow, subdecurrent, whitish, then pale cinnamon 
color, some of them forked; stem equal, solid, pruinose, concolorous ; spores 
brownish-ochre, subglobose, .00018' in diameter. 

Plant 2' high, pileus 1'-1.5' broad, stem 1/-1.5” thick. 

Ground among fallen leayes in woods. Cavaghan. September. 

The young plant might readily be mistaken for a species of 
Clitocybe. Owing to the very brittle character of the pileus, the 
lamellae are not easily separated from it. The hairs of the pileus 
are either erect or appressed. 
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Lactarius regalis, Peck. 


Pileus convex, deeply depressed in the center, viscid when moist, often 
corrugated on the margin, white tinged with yellow; lamellae close, decur- 
rent, whitish, some of them forked at the base; stem stout, short, equal, 
hollow, smooth ; taste acrid; milk sparse, white quickly changing to sulphur- 
yellow ; spores .0003’. 

Plant 4'-6' high, pileus, 4'-6' broad, stem 1' thick. 

Ground in woods. Croghan. September. 

This interesting plant rivals LZ. piperatus in size and closely 
resembles it in general appearance, but the viscid pileus and sparse 
milk quickly changing to yellow, as in L. chrysorrheus, clearly 
distinguish it. 


Lactarius Geradii, Peck. 


Pileus expanded or centrally depressed, dry, rugose-wrinkled, often with a 
minute umbo or papilla, sooty-brown, the thin spreading margin sometimes 
wavy or irregular; lamellae broad, distant, decurrent, white, the interspaces 
uneven; stem equal, solid, colored like the pileus; flesh and spores white ; 
taste mild ; milk white and unchangeable. 

Plant 3'-5' high, pileus 2'-4' broad, stem 4-6” thick. 


Ground in woods and groves. Poughkeepsie, W. R. Gerard. 
Albany and Croghan. September. 

In the color of the pileus and stem, this species is like the large 
variety of L. fuliginosus, but its real relationship is with ZL. distans, 
from which it is separated by its color and its longer equal stem, 
characters which may prove to be only varietal. 


Russula sordida, Peck. 


Pileus firm, convex, centrally depressed, dry, sordid white, sometimes 
clouded with brown; lamellae white, some of them forked; stem equal, 
solid, concolorous; spores globose, .0003'; taste acrid; flesh changing color 
when wounded, becoming black or bluish-black. 


Plant 4'-5' high, pileus 3'-5' broad, stem 6-12” thick. 
Ground under hemlock trees. Worcester. July. 
The whole plant turns black in drying. 


Marasmius semihirtipes, Peck. 


Pileus thin, tough, nearly plane or depressed, smooth, sometimes striate on 
the margin, hygrophanous, reddish-brown when moist, alutaceous when dry, 
the disk sometimes darker; lamellae subdistant, reaching the stem, slightly 
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venose-connected, subcrenulate on the edge, white; stem equal, hollow, 
smooth above, velvety-tomentose toward the base, reddish-brown. 
Plant gregarious, 1'-2' high, pileus 6’—9” broad, stem .5” thick. 


On and among fallen twigs and leaves. West Point. June. 


Marasmius umbonatus, Peck. 


Pileus thin, tough, expanded, umbonate, smooth, even or substriate, aluta- 
ceous, the margin at first incurved ; lamallae narrow, subdistant, reaching the 
stem, venose-connected, sometimes branched toward the outer extremity, 
white; stem equal, solid, velvety-tomentose, tawny below, paler above. 

Plant gregarious, 1'-1.5' high, pileus 6’—9” broad, stem .5” thick. 


Ground under balsam trees. North Elba. July. 


Marasmius caespitosus, Peck. 


Pileus fleshy, convex, even, brown, with a lilac tint, the thin margin exceed- 
ing the lamallae ; lamellae close, free, somewhat united with each other at the 
stem, narrowed outwardly, white; stem sometimes compressed at the top, 
stuffed or hollow, pruinose. , 

Plant caespitose, 1'-2' high, pileus 6-10" broad. 


Birch stumps in woods. Richmondville, June. 


Marasmius longipes, Peck. 


Pileus thin, convex, smooth, finely striate on the margin, tawny-red ; lamel- 
lae white; stem tall, straight, equal, hollow, pruinose-tomentose, radicating, ~ 
brown or fawn color, white at the top. 

Plant 2'-5' high, pileus 4’-6” broad, stem .5” thick. 

Among fallen leaves in woods. Savannah and Bethlehem. Au- 
gust and October. 

The long straight slender stem is a characteristic feature of this 
plant. 


Marasmius glabellus, Peck. 


Pileus membranaceous, convex, then expanded, distantly striate, often 
uneven on the disk, dingy-ochraceous; lamellae broad, distant, unequal free, 
ventricose, whitish, the upper margin and the interspaces venose; stem corne- 
ous, equal, smooth, shining, hollow, reddish-brown or chestnut, whitish at the 
top, with a thick mycelium at the base. 

Plant 1'-2' high, pileus 6’-10" broad, stem .5” thick. 


Fallen leaves in woods. Worcester and Croghan. Julyand Sep- 
tember, 


og 
Marasmius straminipes, Peck. 


Pileus membranaceous, hemispherical or convex, smooth, striate, whitish ; 
lamellae distant, unequal, white; stem corneous, smooth, shining, filiform, 
inserted, pale straw color. 

Plant 1'-2' high, pileus 1-3” broad. 


Fallen leaves of the pitch pine, Pinus rigida. Center. October. 


Lenzites vialis, Peck. 


Pileus coriaceous, sessile, dimidiate or elongated, sometimes confluent, ob- 
scurely zoned, subtomentose, brown or grayish-brown, the margin cinereous; 
lamellae thin, anastomosing abundantly, pallid, cinereous-pruinose on the 
edge when fresh. 

Pileus 6’-12" long. 


Old railroad ties. North Greenbush and Center. October. 


Boletus separans, Peck. 


Pileus thick, convex, smooth, shining, sometimes deeply lacunose, brownish- 
lilac; tubes plane or slightly depressed around the stem, at first quite 
closed and attached to the stem, then by the expansion of the pileus usually 
torn from it, small, subrotund, yellow or brownish-yellow; stem solid, nearly 
equal, distinctly reticulated, dull lilac; spores .00055' x .00022'; flesh white, 
unchangeable. 

Plant 3'—4' high, pileus 3' broad, stem 6-10” thick. 


Grassy ground in open woods. Greenbush. August. 
In dry weather the separation of the tubes from the stem does 
not always take place. 


Boletus affinis, Peck. 


Pileus dry, minutely tomentulose, even or slightly rugose, chestnut colored, 
soon fading to tawny or ochraceous, the cuticle sometimes cracking into areas ; 
tubes plane or convex, attached to the stem and sometimes depressed around 
it, at first white and closed, then yellow, small, unequal, angular or subrotund ; 
stem solid, unequal, smooth, rarely reticulated at the top, pallid or tinged 
with dull red; spores .000385' x .00016’; flesh white, unchangeable. 

Plant 2'-3' high, pileus 2'-3' broad, stem 6-10” thick. 


Grassy ground in open woods. Greenbush. July. 


Boletus modestus, Peck. 


Pileus firm, often irregular, dry, yellowish-brown; tubes nearly plane, 
attached and subdecurrent, pale ochraceous, angular and compound; stem 
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equal, brown, reticulated with darker lines; spores .0004' x .0002'; flesh gray 
or pinkish gray. 
Plant 2' high, pileus 2’ broad, stem 2/—4” thick. 


Grassy ground in open woods. Greenbush. August. 


Boletus pallidus, Frost. 


Pileus soft, viscid when moist, smooth, pale alutaceous; tubes plane, 
attached to or sometimes slightly depressed around the stein, small, subangu- 
lar, pale yellow, slightly changing color when wounded; stem subequal, 
smooth, solid, pallid; spores .00045' x .00022'. 

Plant 2'-5' high, pileus 2'-4' broad, stem 4/—-6” thick. 


Ground in woods. North Greenbush. August. 


Boletus ampliporus, Peck. 


Pileus broadly convex or expanded, sometimes slightly umbonate, dry, 
squamulose-tomentose, pinkish-brown ; tubes convex, attached or slightly de- 
current, very large, angular, compound, yellow; stem equal, solid, yellowish- 
brown, paler at the top, and marked by the decurrent walls of the tubes; flesh 
whitish tinged with yellow, unchangeable; spores pale ochraceous, with a 
greenish tinge, 000385’ x .00016’. 

Plant 3'-5' high, pileus 3'—4' broad, stem, 3/-6” thick. 


Low mossy ground in woods. North Elba and Sandlake. <Au- 
gust and September. 


Polyporus caeruleoporus, Peck. 

Pileus fleshy, broadly convex, subtomentose, moist or hygrophanous, brown; 
pores short, angular, decurrent, grayish-blue ; stem central or eccentric, solid, 
colored like the pileus, sometimes tinged with the color of the pores; flesh 
white. 

Plant gregarious or subcaespitose, 2' high, pileus 1'-2' broad, stem 2/-3” 
thick. 


Shaded banks. Copake. October. 
This and the three following species belong to the section 
Mesopus. 


Polyporus griseus, Peck. 


Pileus fleshy, firm, convex, often irregular, smooth or with a minute ap- 
pressed silkiness, dry, gray; pores small, short, unequal, subangular, pallid, 
the mouths white ; stem central, thick, short, concolorous ; flesh pinkish-gray. 

Plant 2’-3’ high, pileus 3-5’ broad, stem 6’’-10” thick. 


Shaded banks. Copake. October. 
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Polyporus flavidus, Peck. 


Pileus fleshy, tough, depressed or funnel-form, smooth, rarely a little villous 
on the disk, zonate, yellow with darker bands, the margin sometimes lobed or 
wavy; pores short, minute, angular, yellow; stem central, solid, slightly 
tapering downwards, smooth, subconcolorous. 

Plant 3’-5’ high, pileus 2’-4' broad, stem 3/—4” thick. 


Ground in woods. Worcester. July. 


Polyporus splendens, Peck. 


Pileus thin, coriaceous, expanded, subumbilicate, slightly zonate, silky, 
shining, dark ferruginous when moist, tawny ferruginous when dry, the mar- 
gin deeply fimbriate ; pores small, angular, short, subconcolorous; stem slender, 
equal, tomentose, concolorous. 

Plant 1' high, pileus 6’-10” broad, stem .5’-1” thick. 


Much decayed stumps. Center. August. 


Polyporus attenuatus, Peck. 

Resupinate, effused, very thin, separable from the matrix, pinkish-ochre, 
_ the margin whitish; pores minute, subrotund, with thin acute dissepiments. 
Prostrate trunks of deciduous trees. Croghan. September. 
The pores are scarcely visible to the naked eye. 


Craterellus caespitosus, Peck. 

Pileus fleshy, tough, irregular, expanded, centrally depressed or funnel- 
form, smooth, moist, variable in color, greenish-yellow, pinkish-brown, or 
blackish ; the margin sometimes decurved and lobed; hymenium at first 
smooth, then rugose-wrinkled, the folds decurrent on the short, solid, tough 
stem which is either central or eccentric; spores oblong, obtuse, sometimes 
slightly curved, .00035'—.00045' long. 

Plant caespitose, 6’-12” high, pileus 6’-10” broad. 


Decaying wood in swamps. Portville. September. 


The pilei sometimes grow together, forming an intricate irregular 
tuft. 


Grandinia coriaria, Peck. 


Effused, membranaceous-tomentose, separable from the matrix, under side 
and margin tawny-yellow, upper side and minute crowded granules greenish 
or dingy olivaceous ; spores globose, rough, .0003' in diameter. 

Forming patches 1’-3’ in diameter on old scraps of leather in 
damp places. Greenbush. August. 


Thelephora Willeyi, Cuinton. 

Pileus funnel-formed, thin, smooth, obscurely zoned, white, the margin 
entire or laciniately toothed and lobed; hymenium smooth, concolorous; stem 
central, equal, solid, white. 

Plant 1'-1.5' high, pileus 6’-12’ broad, stem .5/-1” thick. 

Ground in woods. Buffalo, G. W. Clinton. Lowville. September. 
» Sometimes the pileus is split on one side down to the stem. 


Stereum radiatum, Peck. 


Resupinate or slightly reflexed, suborbicular, blackish-brown ; hymenium 
uneven, marked with thick corrugations or ridges radiating from the center, 
cinnamon color. 


Old hemlock logs. Catskill Mountains. June. 


Corticium bicolor, Peck. 


Thin, membranaceous, resupinate, flaccid, smooth, separable from the matrix, 
under surface greenish-yellow, upper surface white. 


Rotten wood. Center. October. 


Clavaria pusilla, Peck. 

Stem slender, solid, rather tough, much and irregularly branched ; branches 
unequal, divergent, tips acute. 

Plant scarcely 1’ high, yellowish. 

Ground under spruce and balsam trees. North Elba. Septem- 
ber. 


Clavaria clavata, Peck. 

Simple, straight, clavate, obtuse, smooth, not hollow, yellow when fresh, 
rugose-wrinkled and orange colored when dry. 

Plant 4’-6” high. 

Damp shaded banks by roadsides. Sandlake. June. 

The surface of the ground where it grows is covered by a stratum 
of green confervoid filaments. The species is related to C. mucida. 


Tremella colorata, Peck. 


Plant gregarious, swollen subglobose or irregular soft pulpy and raisin- 
colored when moist, externally black and internally brownish-pink when dry ; 
filaments colored in the mass; spores globose, colored like the hymenium 
when mature, .0005'-.0007' in diameter. 


Bark of dead ash trees. Tyre. September. 
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Exobasidium Azaleae, Peck. 

Gall subglobose, often lobed or irregular, succulent, fleshy, solid, smooth 
pale green or glaucous becoming pruinose; spores oblong, straight or curved, 
obscurely uniseptate, white, .0006’-.0008' long. 

Terminal on living twigs of the pinxter plant, Azalea nudiflora, 
transforming the flower buds. 

North Greenbush and New Scotland. May and June. 


Exobasidium Andromedae, Peck. 


Gall flattened or somewhat cup shaped, more or less lobed, smooth, pale 
green or green varied with red, becoming paler and pruinose with age, hollow, 
the cavity containing shreds of loose soft cottony filaments; spores narrow, 
oblong, simple, often curved near one end, white, .0007'-.0009' long. 

Lateral on living branches of Andromeda ligustrina, transform- 
ing the leaf buds. 

Center. May and June. 


GASTEROMYCETES. 


Lycoperdon pedicellatum, Peck. 


Subpyriform, whitish, the outer peridium persistent, forming dense angular 
spinose processes which are smaller toward the base of the plant; capillitium 
and spores greenish ochre or dingy olivaceous; spores smooth, pedicellate, 
globose, .00016’—.00018' in diameter, the pedicel three to five times as long. 

Ground and rotten wood. Croghan and Center. September and 
October. 

The spores resemble those of species of Bovista. 


Diderma crustaceum, Peck. 


Effused or circumambient, crowded, sessile, subglobose, smooth, white, outer 
peridium crustaceous, resembling the shell of some small egg, the inner deli- 
cate, appearing cinereous to the naked eye, iridescent under the microscope; 
columella none; spores globose, black, .0005' in diameter. 


Diderma farinaceum, Peck. 


Effused or circumambient, crowded, sessile, subglobose, plumbeous when 
moist or young, white rugulose and farinaceous when dry; spores globose, 
brown, black in the mass, .0004' in diameter. \ 

Incrusting mosses and fern stems in low woods. Croghan. Sep- 
tember. 
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Diderma Mariae-Wilsoni, Clinton. 


Scattered or crowded, sessile, subglobose, smooth, white or pinkish-white, 
outer peridium crustaceous, within at the base brownish-pink, inner peridium 
delicate; columella subglobose, rugulose, slightly colored; spores globose, 
blackish-brown, .0004' in diameter. 


Fallen leaves, sticks, moss, etc. Buffalo, Clinton. Memphis, 
Center and Sandlake. August and October. 


Didymium connatum, Peck. 


Peridium depressed or subglobose, cinereous, furfuraceous, stipitate; stems 
mostly connate at the base, tapering upward, longitudinally wrinkled, whitish 
or cream color; spores subglobose, black, .0004' in diameter. 


Decaying fungi. Portville. September. 
The subfasciculate mode of growth is a marked feature in this 
species. 


Physarum puleherripes, Peck. 


Peridium globose, variable in color, ochraceous, gray, brown or black ; stem 
slender, equal or slightly tapering upwards, vermillion ; spores globose, brown, 
.00033' in diameter. 


Rotten wood. Richmondville and Worcester. July. 
The bright color of the stem is quite conspicuous, notwithstand- 
ing the small size of the plant. 


Physarum caespitosum, Peck. 


Peridia aggregated in tufts or clusters, crowded, sessile, smooth, brown or 
blackish-brown; spores dingy ochre, smooth, globose, .00025' in diameter. 


Decaying wood. Greenbush. August. 


Craterium obovatum, Peck. 


Peridium obovate, rugose-wrinkled, glabrous, lilac-brown; flocci whitish ; 


stem colored like the peridium ; spores smooth, globose, black, .0005'-.0006' in 
diameter. 


Decaying wood and fallen leaves. Center, Sandlake and Croghan. 
August and September. 

The operculum is not always distinct, the peridium appearing fre- 
quently to be irregularly ruptured at the apex. 


Stemonitis herbatiea, Peck. 


Densely fasciculate; capillitium slender, cylindrical, brown when moist, 
ferruginous-brown when dry; stem black, arising from a membranaceous 
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hypothallus, penetrating to the apex of the capillitium; spores globose, 
.0003'-.00035' in diameter. 

Plant 2”-3" high, growing on living leaves of grass and herbs. 
Albany. June. 

The color of this plant is almost the same as that of 8. ferruginea, 
but the spores are much larger, surpassing even those of S. fusca. 


Trichia reniformis, Peck. 

Peridia gregarious or clustered, sessile, subglobose or reniform, small, brown ; 
flocci few, short, sparingly branched; spores globose, minutely echinulate, yel- 
low-ochre, sometimes tinged with green, .0005' in diameter. 

Dead bark of striped maple, Acer Pennsylvanicum. FPortville. 
September. 

The branches and apices of the flocci are sometimes without 
spiral markings and slightly nodulose. 


Perichaena flavida, Peck. 


Yellow throughout ; peridia crowded, clustered, sessile, variable in size and 
shape, shining; flocci few, short, subnodulose, obtuse, sparingly branched ; 
speres globose, e#chinulate, .00045' in diameter. 


Mosses. Sandlake. August. 
The bright golden yellow color renders the clusters conspicuous. 


CONIOMYCETES. 


Dinemasporium Robiniae, Gerard. 


Perithecia cup-shaped, bristly, black ; spores hyaline, .0002' long, the termi- 
nal bristles about as long as the spore. 


Dead wood of locust trees. Poughkeepsie, Gerard. 


Dinemasporium acerinum, Peck. 


Perithecia small, pezizoid, black, hispid with short straight scattered black 
hairs; spores unequally elliptical, .0003' long, the terminal bristles scarcely 
one-third the length of the spore. 


Dry maple wood. Buffalo, Clinton. April. 
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Puccinia pulchella, Peck. 


Spots yellow or greenish-yellow, orbicular, rarely confluent; sori small, 
circinating, sometimes confluent, blackish-brown ; spores .001'-0013' long, .0006' 
broad. 


Upper surface of leaves of Rides prostratum. North Elba. July. 


Puccinia Cryptotaeniae, Peck. 


Spots small, pallid or yellowish, sometimes tinged with purple, dotted by the 
sori, occasionally confluent; sori minute, clustered, at first covered by the 
epidermis, then surrounded by its pale ruptured remains which continue in 
the form of a small pustule with a contracted subcircular opening at the apex, 
reddish-brown; spores subelliptical, scarcely constricted, crowned with a 
hyaline pustule, .0011'-.0016' long, .0006' broad. 


Under surface of leaves of Cryptotaenia Canadensis. North 
Greenbush. June. 


Puecinia Mariae-Wilsoni, Clinton. 


Amphigenous ; spots none; sori scattered or clustered, unequal, reddish- 
brown ; spores subelliptical, scarcely constricted, crowned with a pustule, 
.0013'-.0018' long, .0007'-0008’ broad. 


Leaves and stems of Claytonia Caroliniana. Buffalo, Clinton. 
Knowersville. May. 


Puccinia Lobeliae, Gerard. 


Sori minute, scattered or confluent, tawny-brown ; spores oblong-elliptical, 
slightly constricted at the septum and easily separating into two parts, pale, 
.0013'-0016' long ; pedicel short or obsolete. 


Under surface of leaves of Lobelia syphilitica. Poughkeepsie, 
Gerard. 'he fragile spores are peculiar. 


Puccinia obtecta, Peck. 


Cauline; sori unequal, often very large, angular or orbicular, scattered or 
confluent, slightly elevated, long covered by the epidermis, black ; spores 
oblong or oblong-clavate, sometimes curved, constricted, obtuse or obtusely 
pointed, .0018'-.0024' long, .0008' broad ; pedicel colored, seldom half as long as 
the spore. 


Stems of Scirpus validus and S. pungens. Watkins, Montezuma 
Marshes and Albany. September and October. 
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Puccinia linearis, Peck. 


Amphigenous; sori very narrow, deep seated, oblong or linear, parallel, 
crowded, long covered by the epidermis, black ; spores oblong, slightly taper- 
ing toward the base, not constricted, very obtuse or truncate, .0018’-0024' long, 
.0006' broad ; pedicel colored, very short. 

Leaves and sheaths of grasses. Watkins. September. 

This is related to Puccinia coronata, but it is without tke apical 
teeth of the spore. 


Puceinia angustata, Peck. 


Hypogenous ; spots pallid or none; sori oblong or linear, sometimes regu- 
larly arranged at equal intervals in long parallel lines, narrow, black ; spores 
narrow, oblong-clavate or elongated, septate above the middle, strongly con- 
stricted, having the lower cell more narrow than the upper, and cylindrical 
or slightly tapering downwards, .00018'-.0024' long, .0006' broad; pedicel 
colored, thick, very short. 

Leaves of Scirpus sylvaticum and S. Hriophorum. West Albany 
and Watkins. September. 


Protomyces Erythronii, Peck. 


Spots stained with red or purple; spores growing in the tissues of the 
leaf, scattered or crowded, most often arranged in short series and erumpent 
through narrow chinks in the epidermis, large, globose, at length black, 
.002'-.0026' in diameter. 

Leaves and petioles of Hrythronium Americanum. Greenbush. 
May. 

The leaf is most frequently affected at the base of the lamina or 
blade. 


Ustilago Erythronii, Clinton. 


Produced on the leaves in oblong or irregular vesicular patches, half an 
inch or more in length; spores globose, rough, rather large, .0006'-.00075' in 
diameter, black in the mass. 


Leaves of Lrythronium Americanum. Goat Island, Clinton. 


Uredo Ledicola, Peck. 


Spots small, definite, rarely confluent, suborbicular, reddish-brown, some- 
times with a darker border; sori subrotund or irregular, surrounded by the 
ruptured epidermis ; spores subglobose, rough, .0012' in diameter, orange, 
with a thick hyaline epispore. 

Upper surface of leaves of Ledwin latifolium. Mt. Marcy. July. 

Apparently quite distinct from U. Ledi A. & S. 
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Peridermium Cerebrum, Peck. 


Peridia large, convex, erumpent, irregularly confluent, forming brain-like 
convolutions, white, rupturing irregularly, the cells radiate-striate on the 
margin; spores ovyate-elliptical or subglobose, rough, yellow, .0008'-.0011' 
long. 

Trunks and branches of young pine trees, Pinus rigida, forming 
excrescences half an inch to two inches in diameter. Center, J. 
A. Lintner. 


Roestelia aurantiaca, Peck. 


Peridia cylindrical, fragile, soon lacerated, fugacious, white; spores sub- 
globose, bright orange, about .001' in diameter, with a thick hyaline epispore. 


Unripe fruit of Amelanchier Canadensis. New Baltimore, J. 
L. Zabriskie. Keene. July. Also on the unripe fruit of Crataegus. 
Buffalo, Clinton. 

The color of the spores will enable this species to be easily recog- 
nized. 


Aecidium Gerardiae, Peck. 


Spots small, suborbicular, scattered, yellowish-green, peridia usually few, 
small, short, the mouth fringed with spreading or recurved teeth; spores 
orange, .0008' in diameter. 


Leaves of Gerardia quercifolia. Highlands near Cold Spring. 
June. 


Aecidium album, Clinton. 


Spots none; peridia scattered, short, white, the margin subentire; spores 
subglobose, white, about .0008' in diameter. 
Under surface of leaves of Vicia Americana. Buffalo, Clinton. 


Aecidium Lycopi, Gerard. 


Spots yellow ; subiculum more or less thickened; peridia short, scattered 
or crowded, margin crenate; spores pale yellow. 


Leaves, stems and petioles of Lycopus LHuropaeus. Pough- 
keepsie, Gerard. Buffalo, Clinton. June. 


Aecidium Hydrophylli, Peck. 


Spots small, few, yellow, with a pale greenish border; subiculum thickened 
whitish ; peridia few, generally crowded, short, the margin subcrenate ; 
spores bright yellow or orange; spermogonia central, on the opposite side. 


Under surface of leaves of MHydrophyllum Canadense. Catskill 
Mountains. June. 
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HYPHOMYCETES. 


Stilbum ramosum, Peck. 


Head subglobose, whitish or pale yellow; stem thick, smooth, branched, 
white above, pallid or brownish below, sometimes creeping and sending up 
branches at intervals ; spores minute, oblong. 


Dead larvae of insects buried in rotten wood. Sterling. Sep- 
tember. 


Periconia Azaleae, Peck. 


Plant small, .03'-04' high, black; stem slightly tapering upward; head 
globose ; spores subglobose or elliptical, colored, .0002'—.0003' long. 


Twigs, capsules and old galls of Azalea nudiflora. New Scot- 
land. June. 


Macrosporium Chartarum, Peck. 


Flocci long, jointed, flexuous, branched, colored; branches widely spread- 
ing, somewhat nodulose; spores variable, subglobose, elliptical, obovate or 
pyriform, black, shining, one to three septate, with one or two longitudinal 
septa, .0006'-001' long. 

Damp paste board. Albany. November. It forms indefinite 
black spots or patches. 


Clasterisporium pedunculatum, Peck. 


Flocci erect, opaque, septate ; spores terminal, nearly straight, multiseptate, 
colored, mostly subfusiform or lanceolate, about .003' long, the terminal cell 
hyaline. 


Cut surface of wood. Savannah. October. 


Streptothrix abietina, Peck. 


Tufts pulvinate, scattered or crowded, blackish-brown; flocci branched, 
pale, echinulate ; spores globose, minutely rough, .00025'—.0003' in diameter. 


Bark of prostrate trunks of spruce trees. Sandlake. September. 
The larger rough spores and echinulate threads separate this 
species from S. atra. 


Aspergillus fuliginosus, Peck. 


Creeping flocci white, septate; fertile flocci erect, not septate, crowned with 
a globose head which is rough with projecting processes; spores globose, 
sooty-black, smooth, .00016’ in diameter. 


Rice paste and apple. Albany. 
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ASCOMYCETES. 


Microsphaera Russellii, Clinton. 

Amphigenous; mycelium arachnoid, evanescent ; appendages 8-18, very 
long, flexuous, colored, paler toward the tips which are simple or one to 
three times divided; sporangia ovate, 4-8; spores 4, elliptical, .0007'—.0008' 
long. 

Leaves and petioles of Ozxalis stricta. Buffalo, Clinton. Pough- 
keepsie, Gerard. North Greenbush. October. 

This might with almost equal propriety be referred to the genus 
Erysiphe. 


Erysiphe Euphorbiae, Peck. 


Mycelium thin; conceptacles small, .0035' in diameter; appendages few, 
long, flexuous, colored; sporangia broadly ovate, 3-4; spores 3-4, large, 
001! x .00065'. 


Leaves of Huphorbia hypericifolia. Greenbush. October. 


Geoglossum simile, Peck. 


Plant 1'-2' high, black, minutely hairy ; club obtuse, generally compressed, 
sometimes with a broad shallow groove on one side, tapering into the stem ; 
asci broad; spores fasciculate, elongate, slightly curved, seven-septate, 
colored, 003'-.9004' long; paraphyses slightly thickened at the tips, septate, 
sometimes branched. 

Damp mossy ground in swamps and in peat bogs. Ft. Edward, 
Howe. Sandlake. September. 

It is scarcely possible to separate this species from G. hirsutum 
without microscopical examination. 


Vibrissea lutea, Peck. 

Plant 6/-12” high, yellow, receptacle subglobose, smooth, the margin 
slightly lobed, inflexed, free; stem nearly equal, solid, a little more highly 
colored than the receptacle, longitudinally wrinkled when dry ; asci clavate 
or cylindrical ; spores long, filiform. . 

Prostrate mossy trunks of trees and among fallen leaves in woods. 
North Elba. August. 


Peziza Solenia, Peck. 


Cups minute, nearly cylindrical, hairy, brown, opening by a contracted, 
white-margined mouth; spores oblong, crowded or biseriate, uniseptate 
usually with four nuclei, subhyaline, .0005' long; paraphyses filiform. 
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Dead stems of HLupatoriwm ageratoides in damp shaded places. 
Watkins Glen. September. 

The cups are a little longer than broad, and appear like some 
minute §olenia. 


Rhytisma linearis, Peck. 


Linear, here and there interrupted or constricted, black ; asci broad, clavate, 
eight-spored ; spores very long, obtuse, strongly narrowed in the middle, 


involved in mucus, .002'-.003' long. 

Under surface of leaves of pine trees, Pinus Strobus. Guilder- 
land, Greenbush and Sandlake. June. 

Tt forms a thick black line on the under surface of the leaf, often 
extending the entire length. The spores appear to consist of two 
oblong parts connected by a narrow neck. 


Hypomyces polyporinus, Peck. 


Perithecia minute, ovate or subconical, seated on a pallid subiculum, smooth, 
yellowish, or pale amber; asci narrow, linear; spores fusiform, acuminate 
at each end, nucleate, .0006'-.0007' long. 


On Polyporus versicolor. Worcester and Croghan. July and 
September. 


Nectria Apocyni, Peck. 


Conidia. Subhemispherical or irregular, small, pale red; spores fusiform, 
straight, .0005'-.0006' long. 

Ascophore. Caespitose cr scattered, dull red, perithecia minute, pale ochra- 
ceous, and subglobose when moist, dull red collapsed or laterally compressed 
and rough with minute whitish scales when dry ; spores biseriate, uniseptate, 
fusiform, nucleate, .00065'-.0008' long. 


Base of dead stems of Apocynum cannabinum. North Green- 
bush. October. 


Nectria mycetophila, Peck. 


Perithecia crowded or scattered, minute, smooth, subglobose, pale yellow 
when young, then pinkish-ochre; ostiole minute, papillate, distinct, darker 
colored ; asci subclavate ; spores oblong, simple, .0005' x .00016’. 


Decaying fungi. New Scotland. October. 
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Sphaeria Staphylina, Peck. 


Perithecia minute, black, covered by the epidermis, which at length rup- 
tures in a stellate manner or irregularly; spores biseriate, colorless, con- 
stricted in the middle, three to five septate, .0009'-.001' long, the two parts 
formed by the central septum unequal in diameter. 


Dead twigs of Staphylea trifolia. Helderberg Mountains. May. 


Sphaeria Desmodii, Peck. 


Perithecia scattered or seriately placed, minute, covered by the epidermis, 
which is pierced by the acute ostiole, black; asci clavate; spores biseriate, 
fusiform, colorless, four nucleate, .00035'-.0004' long. 


Dead stems of Desmodium. Garrisons. June. 
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occupying the whole lower surface of the teaf, ferruginous-brown ; spores ovate or ob- 
long-ovate, umbonate at the apex, .001-.0013 inch long; pedicel hyaline, short. 

Living leaves of Sophora sericea, Pursh. 

Mr. Brandegee remarks concerning this fungus that it is very common at Canon 
City, about one-half the Sophora plants being affected by it. The plants attacked by it 
become more erect in habit and do not blossom. The sori sometimes occur sparingly 
on the upper surface of the leaf also. The specific name is suggested by the hyaline 
membrane that at first covers them. 

PUCCINIA NIGRESCENS, Pk —Spots none; sori rather prominent, cauline, oblong, 
blackish-brown or black ; spores smooth, elliptical or oblong, obtuse or bluntly pointed, 
slightly constricted at the septum, .0015-.0018 inch long, .6008-.001 broad; pedicel col- 
orless, two to four times as long as the spore. 

Stems and branches of Saloéa lanceolata, Willd. 

No leaves of the host plant accompanied the specimens sent, so that I am not able 
to say whether the fungus ever attacks the leaves or not. 

The two following species have been received from the sources given at the end of 
the descriptions: 

DiIaTRYPELLA Frostir. Pk.—Stroma verruceform, rather prominent, convex or 
hemispherical, scarcely one line broad, sometimes confluent, partly covered by the 
closely adhering fragments of the ruptured epidermis, black externally, greenish within, 
forming a white spot on the wood beneath; perithecia sub-globose, generally ten to fif- 
teen; ostiola obscure; asci sub-cylindrical, scarcely pedicellate, polysporous ; spores yel- 
lowish in the mass, cylindrical, curved, .00025-.00035 inch long. 

Dead maple branches. Brattleborough, Vermont. C. C. Prost. 

Externally this fungus resembles small forms of Diatrypella verruceformis, from 
which it is easily separated by the greenish color of the stroma. D. betwlina, which 
also has a greenish stroma, differs from this species in the larger size, different form 
and naked disk. 

Sorosporium Dresmopn, Pk:.—Spore balls irregular or sub-globose, compact, rough, 
.0012- 0016 inch in diameter, color in the mass reddish-brown inclining to cinnamon ; 
spores sub-globose, rough, .0006—.0007 inch in diameter, four to ten in a group, not easily 
separating from each other. 

Seeds of Desmodium acuminatum, DC. Closter, New Jersey. C. ff. Austin. Sep- 

tember. 
I am not aware that any representative of this genus has before been detected in 
the United States. Nor is it surprising that this species has so long escaped notice, for 
the fungus is wholly concealed, being produced in the seeds while they are yet inclosed 
in the pod. For atime there is no external evidence of the presence of the fungus, but 
at length a sligit discoloration of the part of the pod immediately over the affected 
seeds indicates that all is not right within. 

The whole seed, except perhaps the thin external coat, appears to be transformed 
into the fungus spores. The color of these is similar to that of the spores of S. Sapon- 
arte, but the spore masses are smaller and less easily separated into their component 
spores. Every seed in a pod and nearly every pod on an affected plant, so far as shown 
by the specimens sent me, is attacked. From this it would appear that the fungus must 
be quite effective in preventing the increase of this Desmodium by the seed in localities 
where it abounds. oF 


\ , 

More asour Lopertas.—In the April umber (1 77) of the GazerrE I mentioned 

having found a white plant of Lobelia syphiketen I now have to report not oniy a red 

flowered plant of the same species, (differjrg in no particular, except in color, from the 

common form,) but a remarkable plant Aicihassear: to be a hybrid between L. syphé- 
\ 
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CoLORADO FUNGI. (NEW sPEcIES.)—By Cras. H. Peck.—The species of fungi here 
described were collected in Colorado by Mr. TS. Brantlegee, and forwarded to me for 
examination by J/r. #.S. Rau, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

SpHaropsis Ravr, ?4.—Spots indefinite, brown; perithecia numerous, gregarious, 
minute, phomatoid, sub-membranaceous, black, .006—007 inch in diameter; spores obo- 
vate or oblong, colorless, .00065-.00075 inch lone. 

Living leaves of Artemisia scopulorum, Gray. 

LECYTHEA spEcrosa, Pk.—Spots suborbicular, one to two lines in diameter, yellow; 
sori few, crowded, prominent, hypophyllous. orange-colored ; abortive spores elongated, 
curved, obtuse, nearly cylindrical; spores sublogose or elliptical, .001- 0012 inch long, 
rough, the endochrome bright orange. 

Living leaves of Rubus delicéosus, Torr. 

This is probably the early or Uredo form of some species of Phragmidium which 
should be sought later in the season. It is distinguished from its allies by the deep 
orange color of the sori, and the narrow elongated abortive spores. 

/EcipIuM BRANDEGEI, P&.—Peridia amphigenous, scattered or aggregated, some- 
times seriately placed, elongated; spores subglobose, orange colored, .0008-.001 inch in 
diameter. 

Living stems and leaves of Asclepias verticiilata, L. 

The peridia resemble those of 47. Thalictri, but the spores and habit of the plant 
are quite different. It occupies the stem and leaves in patches of considerable extent 
and changes the aspect of the host plant. 

AEcCIDIUM HEMISPHaRICUM, ?k.—Peridia prominent, scattered or crowded, hemis- 
pherical, opening by a small aperture; spores orange, subglobose or elliptical, .0008-.001 
inch long, the epispore thick, hyaline. 

Living stems and leaves of Mulgedium pulchellum, Nutt. 

The peridia are generally more scattered on the stem than on the leaves, the whole 
lower surface of which is often occupied by them. 

EcimpiIumM porosuM, Pi.—Spots none; cups crowded, deep-seated, broad, wide- 
mouthed, occupying the whole lower surface of the leaf to which they give a porous 
appearance ; spores orange-colored, sub-angular, .0008-.001 inch in length. 

Living leaves of Vicia Americana, Muhl. 

This species is quite distinct, both in its spores and in the size and character of the 
peridia, from A#. alvum, Clinton, which also inhabits Vieta Americana. 

ECIDIUM ABUNDANS, Pk:.—Spots yellow, numerous, small, sub-orbicular, sometimes 
confluent; peridia few, hypophyllous, sub-circinating, pustulate; spores sub-globose, 
orange, .001 inch in diameter; spermogonia on both sides of the leaf on the same or on 
different spots. 

Living leaves of Symphoricarpus oreophilus. 

The leaves of the host plant are beautifully mottled by the spots. The peridia in 
the specimens seen are nearly all closed, from which it is probable that they are scarcely 
mature. 

AAciwiuM BIiGELovim, Pk.—Spots thickened, yellow; peridia pustulate, hemispher- 
ical, opening by a small aperture; spores sub-giobose, bright yellow or orange, .001-.0013 
inch in diameter. 

Living stems and leaves of Bigelovia Douglasii, Gray. 

The peridia resemble those of #7. hemisphericum, but the species is at once distin- 
guished by the yellow spots and larger spores. 

Uromyces nyaninus, Pi.—Spots none; sori numerous, nypophyllous, at first cov- 
ered by the hyaline membranous epidermis, at length exposed, effused, nearly or quite 
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New Species of Fungi. 


By CuHAs. H. PEcK. 


LEPIOTA FULVOoDIScA. Pileus thin, convex or nearly plane, ob- 
tuse or umbonate, viscid when moist, white, with the disk or umbo 
fulvous or tawny-brown; lamellae narrow, close, free, white; stem 
slender, flexuous, viscid, hollow, white or whitish, the base abruptly 
bulbous, the annulus thin, membranous, pure white; spores ovate- 
elliptical, .0003 to .0004 in. long, .00016 to .0002 in. broad, usu- 
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ally containing a shining nucleus and furnished with a slight 
apiculus at one end. 

Pileus 1 to 1.5 in. broad; stem 2 to 3 in. long, 1 to 1.5 line 
thick. 

Plant fragile, growing among fallen leaves in woods. Pasa- 
dena, California. January. Prof. A. J. McClatchie. 

From L. zlinita Fr. this species is separated by its tawny: disk 
of the pileus, its membranous annulus, the bulbous base of the 
stem and the different shape of the spores. 


CLITOCYBE PUSILLA. Pileus at first hemispherical or convex, 
then nearly plane, obtuse, sometimes with a very small umbo, dry, 
pruinose, grayish, flesh thin, whitish; lamellae narrow, close, ad- 
nate or decurrent, white; stem short, solid, pruinose, grayish ; 
spores subglobose or very broadly elliptical, .00016 to .0002 in. 
long. 

Pileus 3 to 8 lines broad ; stem about 6 lines long, scarcely 1 
line thick. 7 

Densely gregarious or subcaespitose. Onmanure. Pasadena. 
February. McClatchie. 


Apparently belonging to the tribe Disciformes and related to 
C. Bresadolae Schulz, but an exceedingly small plant for that tribe. 


CoLLYBIA ALBOGRISEA. Pileus fleshy, thin, convex or nearly 
plane, often somewhat irregular on the margin, glabrous, whitish 
or grayish, flesh white; lamellae broad, distant, adnate, white or 
whitish, the interspaces often venose; stem nearly equal, hollow, 
sometimes twisted, whitish or grayish, the lower part covered with 
a dense whitish, grayish or yellowish tomentum, the upper part 
naked or merely white-pruinose ; spores broadly elliptical, .co02 to 
.00024 in. long, .00016 broad, generally containing a single shin- 
ing nucleus. ; 


Pileus about I in. broad; stem 1.5 to 2 in. long, I to 2 lines 
thick. 

Plant often caespitose and then the pileus irregular from mu- 
tual pressure. Among fallen leaves. Pasadena. January. Mc- 
Clatchie. 

The species belongs to the tribe Vestipedes. 

MycENA ELEGANTULA. Pileus membranous, conical or cam- 
panulate, sulcate-striate, brown or purplish-brown; lamellae distant, 
adnate with a decurrent tooth, whitish or pallid with the edge 


purplish-brown, the interspaces (in the dried specimens) venose or 
transversely wrinkled; stem slender, hollow, glabrous, sometimes 
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with a loose grayish fibrillose tomentum at the base ; spores.oblong- 
elliptical, .00035 to .0005 in. long, .00016 to .0002 broad, usually 
containing one or two small nuclei. 


Pileus, 4 to 10 lines broad; stem 1 to 2 in. long, .5 aline thick. 

Gregarious or caespitose. Among fallen leaves under trees. 
Pasadena. December. McClatchie. 

This plant may be distinguished from the closely related JZ. 
atromarginata Fr. by its smaller size and the purplish tint to the 
edge of the lamellae, and from JZ. purpureofusca Pk. by its differ- 
ently shaped, longer spores. 

OMPHALIA SEMIVESTIPES. Pileus very thin, deeply convex or 
subcampanulate, glabrous, grayish-brown in the dried state, paler 
when fresh; lamellae rather broad, distant, arcuate, decurrent, 
white or whitish; stem hollow, white or whitish, the upper half 


glabrous, the lower half clothed witha white mycelioid tomentum ; 
spores elliptical, .0002 to .00024 in. long, .00012 to .00016 broad. 


Pileus 6 to 12 lines broad; stem about 1 in. long, 1 to 2 lines 
thick. 

Growing on much decayed wood. Newfoundland. May. 
Rev. A. C. Waghorne. 

This plant is apparently related to such species as O. setipes 
Fr. and O.gmsea Fr. and belongs to the tribe Mycenariae. It is 
easily recognized by the peculiar character of the stem. In the 
dried examples the upper glabrous part of the stem is shriveled 
and longitudinally striate, but the lower tomentose part is plump 
and even as in the fresh plant. 

HyYGROPHORUS ELEGANTULUS. Pileus convex or nearly plane, 
glabrous, viscid, grayish-yellow or slightly tawny, flesh white ; 
lamellae distant, slightly decurrent, white; stem equal, solid, slightly 
floccose-squamulose at the top, elsewhere glabrous, glutinous, 


white or whitish, sometimes abruptly pointed at the base; spores 
elliptical, .0004 in. long, .0002 to .00024 broad. 


Pileus I to 2 in. onde stem 2 to 3 in. long, 3 to 4 lines thick. 

Woods. Maryland. November. T. Taylor. 

The species belongs to the tribe Limacium, and is related to 
f1. discowteus Fr., from which it may be separated by its solid stem 
and larger spotes. 

ENTOLOMA FERRUGINANS. Pileus fleshy, convex, obtuse or um- 


bonate, often irregular, hygrophanous, glabrous, shining, dark 
fuliginous or broccoli-brown, flesh whitish, fibrous and colored at. 
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the surface; lamellae 4 to 7 lines broad, adnexed, easily splitting 
transversely, grayish-salmon, becoming clay-color; stem solid, 
glabrous, yellowish or cream-color, blunt at the base or sometimes 
attenuated and radicating ; spores subglobose, irregular or angular, 
.0003 to .0004 in. long. 


Pileus 2 to 6 in. broad; stems 3 to 4 in. long, 4 to 8 lines or 
more in thickness. 

Under oak trees. Pasadena. February. McClatchie. 

This plant is related to £. rhodopolium, but is separated from it 
by its darker color and solid stem. According to Prof. McClatchie, 
the fresh plants have a strong odor resembling that of ferric chlo- 
ride, and chemical tests showed the presence of iron. It is pro- 
nounced edible by him. 


LEPTONIA EDULIS. Pileus thin, convex or centrally depressed, 
with or without an umbo, velvety, dark-gray; lamellae rather 
broad, subventricose, adnexed; moderately close, at first whitish 
or light drab, becoming flesh-color ; stem slender, hollow, colored 
like the pileus, often with an abundant white mycelioid tomentum 
at the base; spores subglobose, angular, apiculate at one end, 
.0003 to .0004 in. long, containing a single large nucleus. 


Pileus 6 to 18 lines broad; stem 12 to 18 lines long, .5 to 1 
line thick. 

Among grass and weeds. Pasadena. January. 

According to Prof. McClatchie, this plant when fresh has a 
nutty flavor and is edible. The velvety appearance of the pileus 
has disappeared from the dried specimens. In some, the margin 
of the pileus is striate, but in the fresh plant the margin is said to 
be even. 


EcCCILIA NIGRICANS. Pileus thin, convex, umbilicate or cen- 
trallf depressed, subzonate, unpolished, grayish-black; lamellae 
broad, distant, decurrent, light-drab or brownish, becoming tinged 
with flesh-color; stem short, hollow, grayish-black, commonly 
with an abundant white mycelium; spores angular, .0004 in. long, 
nearly as broad, containing a single large nucleus. 


Pileus 6 to 18 lines broad; stem about 1 in. long, .5 to 1 line 
thick. 

Grassy ground. Pasadena. January. 

Prof. McClatchie’s notes say that this plant has the odor and 
flavor of butternuts and that it is delicious when cooked. Also 
that when fresh the pileus is tomentose and the margin even, but 
these characters are not clearly shown in the dried specimens. 


PHOLIOTA ANOMALA. Pileus at first hemispherical or subconi- 
cal, then convex, glabrous, hygrophanous, broccoli-brown when 
moist, pale-yellow or cream-color when dry; lamellae adnate or 
slightly decurrent, subarcuate, pale becoming brownish-ferruginous, 
often white on the edge; stem cavernous or hollow with irregular 
transverse partitions, sometimes containing a cottony tomentum, 
whitish, with a slight evanescent annulus; spores elliptical, .0003 
to .0004 in. long, .00016 to .0002 broad. 


Pileus 8 to 18 lines broad; stem 1.5 to 2.5 in. long, I to 3 lines 
thick. 

Sticks and leaves lying on the ground. Pasadena. January. 
McClatchie. 

The species belongs to the tribe Truncigenae, section Hygro- 
phanae. Itis well marked by its fugacious annulus, subdecurrent 
lamellae and peculiar cavernous stem. 

HEBELOMA FOEDATUM. Pileus fleshy, convex becoming plane 
or centrally depressed, glabrous, very viscid or glutinous, reddish 
cinnamon, flesh yellowish-white; lamellae subventricose, emar- 
ginate with a decurrent tooth, cinnamon-color, becoming mummy- 
brown; stem solid, equal or slightly thickened at the base, fibril- 


lose, paler than the pileus; spores broadly elliptical, .00024 to 
.0003 in. long, .c0016 to .0002 broad. 


Pileus 1.5 to 3 in. broad; stem 1.5 to 2.5 in. long, 2 to 4 lines 
thick. 

Streets of Pasadena. December.  McClatchie. 

The species is apparently related to H. firmum, H. testaceum 
and //. elutinosum, from all of which it is separated by its small 
spores. Its viscid pileus causes dirt to adhere to it in such quan- 
tity as to give the plant a very defiled, unattractive appearance. 

FLAMMULA ANOMALA. Pileus deeply umbilicate or infundibuli- 
form, often irregular, glabrous, whitish; lamellae narrow, close, 


decurrent, pale-ferruginous; stem short, irregular, whitish ; spores 
globose, brownish-ferruginous, .00024 in. broad. 


Pileus about I in. broad; stem 6 to 12 lines long. 

Plant commonly caespitose. Ground. Trexlertown, Pennsyl- 
vania. October. Dr. William Herbst. 

A whitish umbilicate pileus is unusual among species of Flam- 
mula. This plant appears to belong to the tribe Gymnotae. 

TUBARIA PALLESCENS. Pileus fleshy but thin, convex or nearly 


plane, sometimes slightly depressed in the center, glabrous, hy- 
grophanous, brick-red when moist, yellowish or cream color when 
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dry; lamellae broad, adnate or: slightly decurrent, tawny-buff, 
becoming brownish-ferruginous; stem slender, hollow, yellowish, 
with a white mycelium at the base; spores elliptical, .0003 in. 
long, .00016 broad. 

Pileus 5 to 10 lines broad; stem 12 to 18 lines long, .5 to I 
line thick. 

Sticks and leavesunder trees. Pasadena. January. McClatchie. 

When young,’slight vestiges of a veil are visible, connecting 
the incurved margin of the pileus with the stem. 


PLUTEOLUS LUTEUS. Pileus thin, at first subovate, then convex 
or subcampanulate, glabrous, viscid, slightly striate on the margin, 
yellow; lamellae numerous, close, free or but slightly adnexed, yel- 
lowish becoming ferruginous; stem slender, hollow, slightly 
thickened toward the base, striate at the top and there sprinkled 
with mealy particles, yellowish; spores elliptical, .0004 to .0005 
in. long, .00024 to .0003 broad. 

Pileus:"6° to, 12. linesbroad }..stent 1.5 to’ 2:504n-Jlone since 
lines thick. Plant very fragile, gregarious. Under trees. Pasa- 
dena. December. McClatchie. 

The yellow color and viscid pileus are prominent characters of 
this species. In some of the dried specimens the lamellae appear 
free, in others slightly adnexed, but because of the viscid pileus I 
have referred the plant to the genus Pluteolus. 


CORTINARIUS VIRGATUS. Pileus thick, fleshy, hemispherical or 
convex, obtuse or subumbonate, slightly viscid, ochraceous tinged 
with olive-buff, conspicuously virgate with reddish fibrils, flesh 
dingy-white; lamellae subdistant, adnexed, at first subcinnamon, 
then ochraceous-russet; stem short, stout, solid, enlarged and 
fibrillose at the base, pale-ochraceous; spores subglobose or 
broadly elliptical, .00024 to .0003 in. long, .0002 to .00024 broad. 


Pileus 3 to 4 in. broad; stems about 2 in. long, 8 to 12 lines 
thick. 

Under oak trees. Pasadena. February. McClatchie. 

This species is well marked by its stout habit and by the red- 
dish fibrils of the pileus. 

AGaricus CALiFornNicus, Pileus at first subconical, becoming 
convex, minutely silky or fibrillose, whitish, tinged with purple or 
brownish-purple on the disk, flesh whitish; lamellae close, free, 
pink becoming purplish, then blackish-brown; stem rather long, 


solid or stuffed, equal or tapering upward, distinctly and rather 
abruptly narrowed above the entire externally silky annulus, pallid 
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or brownish; spores broadly elliptical, .0002 to .00025 in. long, 
.00016 to .0002 broad. : 

Rileus) ito: 3)in. broad: stem 1.5. 40 3: in. long,»2: to 4 lines 
thick. ft 

Under oak trees. Pasadena.. January. McClatchie. 

This fungus is similar in size, shape and habitat to A. hemor- 
rhoidamus, but it is unlike that species in color, in the adornment of 
the pileus and in its color not changing where bruised or broken. 


STROPHARIA BILAMELLATA. Pileus fleshy, corivex, even, whitish 
or yellowish, flesh pure white; lamellae close, adnate, purplish- 
brown when mature; stem short, solid, white, with a well-developed 
pure white annulus which is striately lamellate on the upper sur- 
face; spores elliptical, purplish brown, .0004 in. long, .0092 to 
to .00024 broad. 

Pileus I to 2 in. broad; stem about 1 in. long, 3 to 4 lines 
thick. 

Streets of Pasadena. January. McClatchie. 

This fungus is remarkable for the lamellated upper surface of 
the rather thick membranous annulus. These lamellae are uneven 
on the edge and in some cases they appear to extend upward on 
the stem till they meet the true lamellae. The plant is said by its 
discoverer to be edible. The color of the young lamellae is not 
shown by the examples. 


HyPHOLOMA LonGIPES. Pileus thin, campanulate, even or ob- 
scurely striate on the margin, fibrillose becoming glabrous, hygro- 
phanous, yellowish-brown when moist, brown or isabelline-brown 
when dry, the margin appendiculate with the very white floccose 
fugacious veil; lamellae narrow, close, adnate, white or whitish, 
becoming nearly black, often whitish on the edge; stem slender, 
long, hollow, striate at the top, white, with a white mycelioid 
tomentum at the base; spores elliptical, .0005 in. long, .0003 
broad. : 


Fileust toii-5 1m. broad; stem 27 to 5 in. long, 1,to2:5 lines 
thick. 

Plant fragile, growing among fallen leaves in very wet weather. 
Pasadena. September. McClatchie. 

The disk of the pileus is so thin and the stem so completely 
hollow to the apex that in the dried specimens there is a depres- 
sion or umbilicus in the center of the pileus. 
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PANAEOLUS INTERMEDIUS. Pileus campanulate or convex, even, 
glabrous, moist or hygrophanous, grayish-brown ; lamellae ascend- 
ing or subarcuate, subdistant, adnate, black when mature; stem 
slender, often elongated, hollow, grayish-brown, white-pruinose at 
the top ; spores oblong-elliptical, .o005 to .0006 in. long, .00025 to 
.0003 broad. 


Pileus 6 to 12 lines broad; stem 2 to 4 in. long, .5 to 1 line 
thick. 

Rich soil along gutters or in canons. Pasadena. January. 
McClatchie. 


The margin of the pileus does not extend beyond the lamellae, 
and this character with the slender stem suggests the genus 
Psathyrella, but because of the absence of striae on the pileus it 
seems best to refer the plant to the genus Panaeolus. 

' PANAEOLUS DIGREsSUS. Pileus hemispherical or convex, gla- 
brous, bay-red; lamellae very broad, plane, distant, adnate, pur- 
plish black with a white edge; stem short, floccose-fibrillose 
toward the base, striate at the apex, hollow, a little paler than the 
pileus; spores broadly elliptical, .0005 to .0006 in long, .00035 to 
0004 broad. 

Pileus 4 to 6 lines broad; stem about 1 in. long, 1 line thick. 
On dung. Pasadena. July. McClatchie. | 

This plant also diverges from the generic character in its 
lamellae extending quite to the margin of the pileus, and in its 
unpolished stem. 


CopRINUS CALYPTRATUS. Pileus when mature adorned with a 
few grayish floccose scales and crowned with a persistent stellately 
split membranous dingy-yellow or subtawny calyptra, radiate 
striate to the disk, grayish-flocculent along the ridges of the striae, 
blackish ; lamellae free, dark lead color becoming black; stem 
equal, hollow, white, becoming blackish in drying except at the 
base, neither annulate nor distinctly volvate; spores elliptical, 
black, .0006 to .0008 in. long, .00045 to .0005 broad. 

Pileus about 2 in. broad; stem 3 to 4 in. long, 2 to 3 lines 
thick. Open cultivated ground. Rockport, Kansas. August. 


E. Bartholomew. 

This species is well marked by the persistent membranous 
calyptra that adheres to the summit of the pileus. its margin is 
split into four to six broad rays. The change of color in the stem 
is similar to that ascribed to the stem of C. sterqualinus Fr., but our 
plant differs from that in its calyptra and in the absence of an an- 
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nulus and volva at the base of the stem. Only mature specimens 
were seen, consequently the characters of the young plant remain 
unknown and the description to that extent is defective. 


Coprinus JoNEsH. Pileus submembranous, campanulate be- 
coming broadly convex or expanded and split or revolute on the 
margin, very blunt or truncate at the apex when young, everywhere 
covered with tawny-gray or pale-cervine floccose scales which 
wholly or partly disappear with age revealing the striate surface 
beneath ; lamellae crowded, linear, free, at first white or whitish, 
becoming black ; stem equal or slightly tapering upward, minutely 
floccose, hollow, white; spores black, broadly elliptical, .0003 to 
.00035 in. long, .00025 broad, with an apiculus at one end. 


Pileus 1 to 2 in. broad; stem 2 to 3 in. long, 2 to 3 lines thick. 

Plant fragile, sometimes caespitose. In a cellar. Vermont. 
role ror, le, Ik Jones. 

The species is closely related to C. fimetarius, of which it might 
easily be considered a variety, but it is easily distinguished by the 
truncate apex of the young pileus, the differently colored scales and 
the smaller spores. C. sodoliferus Fr. has the pileus truncated at 
the apex, but it is a very different species. 


COPRINUS APICULATUS. Pileus membranous, campanulate or 
deeply convex, acute 01 apiculate, furfuraceous, plicate-striate to 
the disk, grayish; lamellae few, subdistant, reaching the stem, 
black ; stem filiform, glabrous, white; spores elliptical, black, .0003 
in. long, .00016 broad. . 

Pileus about 3 lines broad; stem I to 1.5 in. long, scarcely 


half a line thick. Lewiston, Pennsylvania. Mrs. E. B. Noyes. 


BOLETINUS BOREALIS. Pileus fleshy, convex, obtuse or subum- 
bonate, brownish yellow, obscurely and somewhat reticulately 
streaked with reddish-brown lines; pores large, angular, unequal, 
slightly decurrent, brownish-yellow; stem short, equal or slightly 
tapering upward, brownish-yellow with a whitish mycelioid to- 
mentum at the base; spores oblong, .0004 to .0005 in. long .00016 
to .0002 broad. 


Pileus 1 to 2 in. broad; stem about 1 in. long. 

Sandy soil. Capstan Island, Labrador. October. Waghorne. 

The markings of the pileus appear as if due to the drying of 
a glutinous substance. The radiating lamellae and the transverse 
partitions of the interspaces are very plainly shown. Described 
from two dried specimens. 
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BOLETUS INFLEXUS. Pileus convex, glabrous, viscid, yellow, 
often red or reddish on the disk, the margin thin, inflexed, con- 
cealing the marginal tubes, flesh whitish, not changing color 
where wounded; tubes rather long, adnate, yellowish, becoming 
dingy-yellow with age, the mouths small, dotted with reddish 
glandules ; stem rather slender, exannulate, solid, viscid, dotted 
with livid-yellow glandules; spores yellowish, .0004 to .0005 in. 
long, .0OO16 to .0002 broad. 


Pileus about I in. broad; stem about 2 in. long, 2 to 4 lines 
thick. 

Open woods. Trexlertown. September. Herbst. 

This Loleius belongs to the tribe Viscipelles. It is remarkable 
for and easily recognized by the inflexed margin of the pileus, 
which imitates to some extent the appendiculate veil of Boletus 
versipellis. It sometimes grows in tufts. The paper in which 
fresh specimens were wrapped was stained yellow.  Soletus 
Brauni Bres. has an inflexed margin, but that is a much larger 
plant with a yellowish-brown pileus, a fibrillose stem and much 
smaller spores. 

POLYPORUs ANCEPS. Effuso-reflexed or resupinate, inseparable 
from the matrix, firm, subcorky but flexible, white ; pileus narrow, 
about 6 lines broad, laterally elongated or confluent, minutely 
downy, sometimes rugosely pitted; pores minute, subrotund, 


commonly 2 to 3 lines long, the dissepiments obtuse; mycelium 
white, permeating the bark and wood. 


Dead trunk of hemlock, 7suga Canadensis. Stony Brook, 
Massachusetts. October and November. Prof. E. A. Burt. 

The plants are commonly resupinate, but sometimes reflexed, 
forming a narrow pileus about half an inch broad but extending 
laterally for several inches. They are suggestive of the first year’s 
growth of P. connatus Fr., but they do not revive the next year, 
and they have a different habitat. Though differing somewhat in 
texture they are apparently related to such species as P. semisupi- 
nus and P. semipileatus, and with them they serve to connect the 
genus Polyporus with the genus Porta. 

SPARASSIS HERBstTII.—Plants much branched, forming tufts 4 to 
5 in. high and 5 to 6 in. broad, whitish, inclining to creamy-yel- 
low, tough, moist, the branches numerous, thin, flattened, con- 
crescent, dilated above and spatulate or fan-shaped, often some- 


what longitudinally curved or wavy, mostly uniformly colored, 
rarely with a few indistinct, nearly concolorous, transverse zones 
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near the broad entire apices; spores subglobose or broadly ellip- 
tical, .0002 to .00025 in. long, .00016 to .0002 broad. 


Trexlertown. August. Herbst. 

The species is evidently closely allied to S. spathulata Schw., 
but differs especially in its paler color, with no rufescent hues, in its 
much more branching habit and in the absence of any distinct 
zones. 

BATTARREA ATTENUATA. Exoperidium unknown; endoperidium 
2 in. or more in breadth, the basal part hard, thick, even and con- 
cave beneath, convex above and somewhat coarsely reticulate by 
the bounding walls of broad shallow pits; stem 8 to 10 in. long, 
gradually attenuated toward the base, hard, almost woody, solid, 
rough except at the top with rather coarse spreading or reflexed 
scales, brown externally, rusty-brown within; spores globose, 
ferruginous, .0003 in. broad; threads of the capillitium destitute 
of spiral thickenings. 

Plants commonly growing in tufts of 3 to 5 individuals. 

Dry sandy soil. Nevada. Collected by C. W. Irish; com- 
municated by Dr. Thomas Taylor. 

The single dried specimen from which, with notes kindly com- 
municated by the collector, the above description was derived, 
was past maturity and destitute of any volva or exoperidium. 
The upper part of the endoperidium, which is apparently mem- 
branous, had nearly all disappeared, and but a mere remnant of 
the spores and capillitium remained. It is very unsatisfactory to 
- attempt the description of a species from such imperfect data, yet 
the characters seen are so peculiar and distinct that I have been 
willing to strain a point in order to make this remarkable plant 
known. It does not agree rigidly with the characters ascribed to 
the genus Battarrea, differing apparently in the solid stem, the 
absence of spiral thickenings in the capillitium threads and in the 
coarsely pitted subreticulate hymenial substratum, so that it might 
easily be taken as the type of a distinct genus. 

The dried specimen has a strong, unpleasant odor, indicating 
its relationship to the Phalloideae. From the notes of Mr. Irish 
we learn that the long stem, which is about half an inch thick at 
the base and one and a half at the top, is almost wholly buried in 
the soil, and that the plants appear above the surface only in 
seasons after heavy snow falls, whose gradual melting has moist- 
ened the earth deeply. 
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TYLOSTOMA SEMISULCATUM. Peridium subglobose, usually a little 
longer than broad, 6 to 8 lines broad, 9 lines long, glabrous above, 
ferruginous-tomentose on the lower half; ostiolum entire, stem 
equal, about 2 in. long, even and glabrous or but slightly furfur- 
aceous on the upper part, the lower part longitudinally sulcate, 
whitish; spores ferruginous, globose, .00016 to .0002 in. broad; 
threads of the capillitium colorless, not septate. 


Sandy soil. Nevada. Collected by C. W. Irish; communi- 
cated by T. Taylor. 

This species is separated from 7. mamamosum Fr. by its peri- 
dium, which is tomentose on the lower half and not depressed, and 
by its stem, which is distinctly furrowed in its lower half. 


LycorperDON Beit. Peridium about 2 in. broad, subglobose, 
sessile, grayish or yellowish-brown, exterior peridium continuous, 
adorned with numerous persistent hard angular irregular or sub- 
stellate warts which are smaller toward the base, separable at ma- 
turity from the inner peridium and falling away in flakes or patches; 
the inner peridium thinner, paler, glabrous; capillitium composed 
of long slender interwoven, slightly colored and occasionally 
branched filaments, a little broader than the diameter of the spores ; 
spores globose, olive-brown, .00024 to .00028 in. broad. 


Rocky ground. Digges Island, Hudson’s Bay. August. Col- 


lected by R. Bell; communicated by Prof. J. Macoun. 

This puff-ball is peculiar in its continuous but warty exterior 
peridium, which is less friable than that of LZ. sepavans. ‘The peri- 
dium appears to rupture irregularly, asin Calvatia. It is also well 
marked by the dark olive-brown spore mass. 


EXCIPULINA OBSCURA. Perithecia cupulate, 4% to % line broad, 
sessile, black, the margin at first incurved, then erect, thin; hyme- 
nium subgelatinous; spores subfiliform, curved, piurinucleate or 
obscurely pluriseptate, hyaline, .oo12 to .0o018 in. long, .ooo16 
broad, supported on short sporophores. 


Bark of hemlock trees, 7suga Canadensis. Newfoundland. 
Waghorne. 


MELASMIA IMITANS. Perithecia hypophyllous, membranous, 
variable in size and shape, commonly subelliptical or oblong, some- 
what confluent in nerve-following lines, rugosely uneven, black, 
opening irregularly ; spores subcylindrical, straight or nearly so, 
colorless, sometimes obscurely plurinucleate, .co08 to .0O12 in. 
long, .00016 to .0002 broad, oozing out and forming pallid globu- 
lar or irregular masses or short thick tendrils. 


a 
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Lower surface of living fronds of Féerts aguilina. California. 
Prof. M. A. Howe. 

This fungus imitates Phyllachora pteridis in habitat and general 
appearance, and might easily be supposed to be the conidial state 
of it. The lines of the perithecia are more narrow and less prom- 
inent. The masses of discharged spores are rather large and very 
numerous and partly conceal the black perithecia beneath them. 


CAEOMA ABERRANS. Pustules suborbicular, slightly elevated, 
.5 to I line broad, at first covered by a whitish membrane which 
finally disappears revealing the mass of orange-yellow spores; 
spores subglobose or elliptical, smooth or nearly so, .0007 to .0009 
in. long. 

Bark of living alder. Newfoundland. May. Waghorne. 

This fungus is peculiar in its habitat. The spores do not easily 
separate from each other, but possibly this is due in some measure 
to immaturity. 

ASPERGILLUS SUBGRISEUS. Grayish; sterile hyphae creeping; 
- fertile erect, continuous, simple, .0003 in. thick, terminating above 
in an inflated subglobose vesicle .0O12 to .0016 in. broad; sterig- 
mata none or obsolete; spores globose, .00016 in. broad. 

On Corticium amorphum. Newfoundland. Waghorne. 

This species is separated from the related A. griseus by its 
larger spores, continuous fertile hyphae and by the absence of 
distinct sterigmata. 

LEPTOGLOSSUM LATUM. Club 3 to 6 lines long, nearly or quite 
as broad, soft when moist, rather fragile when dry, compressed 
and somewhat irregular, black; stem about as long as the club, 
black ; asci clavate-cylindrical, .0045 to .005 in. long, about .0005 
broad, 8-spored; spores crowded in the ascus, oblong or cylindri- 
cal, straight or slightly curved, continuous, obtuse, colorless, .oo1 
to .0O16 in. long, .0002 to .00024 broad; paraphyses colored, 
thickened at the top and sometimes recurved. 


Sandy soil. Labrador. September. Waghorne. 

A species very peculiar in its broad compressed club. The 
colored paraphyses are conspicuous under the microscope. They 
project slightly above the surface of the receptacle and give it a 
soft, almost velvety appearance. 

VALSA BREVIS. Pustules numerous, rather prominent, peri- 


thecia 10 to 20 or more ina pustule, nestling in the inner bark; 
ostiola even, black, barely emerging from and dotting or oblitera- 
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ting the orbicular or elliptical erumpent subpulverulent disk ; asci 
.0008 to .oOI in. long; spores allantoid .00024 to .0003 in. long. 


Bark of balsam fir, Adzes balsamea. VLabrador. Waghorne. 

This fungus is allied to but differs from Valsa Fresi in its 
larger pustules, more numerous perithecia and shorter asci and 
spores. The color of the disk is grayish or grayish-green. 


HyGropHorus nicripius. Pileus fleshy, convex, obtuse or 
subumbonate, glabrous, grayish-brown or black-brown, often a 
little darker in the center, flesh white; lamellae distant, decurrent, 
white; stem rather slender, solid, brownish, white at the top; 
spores elliptical, .0004 to .0005 in. long, .00024 to .0003 broad. 


Pileus I to 2 in. broad; stem 1 to 2 in. long, 2 to 4 lines thick. 

Gregarious or rarely two or three united at the base. Pine and 
fir tree woods. Prince Edwards Island. October and November. 
J. MacSwain. 

This fungus differs from 7. caprinus Fr. in its smaller size, 
glabrous pileus and larger spores. A description of it was pub- 
lished in the Country Gentleman of November 29, 1894, but one 
is here given that it may be more readily accessible to mycologists. 

In many of the foregoing descriptions I have been obliged to 
give the colors indicated by the dried specimens. It is not likely 
therefore that they will in all cases agree rigidly with the-colors of 
the fresh plant. 
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logical effects are very obscure, and when the are ol d 
to follow the use of complex mixtures dissol 6 qual as 
of water, but little satisfaction can be ¢ theoretical 
speculations that attribute them to the ) mné or the 
other ingredient of the mixture. But | n ‘be said 
than that the water contains small quan. ©: anees that 
give, when found in large proportions, t iracters to 
seltzer, chalybeate, and white-sulphur sy at ats use In 
many instances has been attended with ssults. 

In accordance with your request, tha‘ Yynish you the 
results of the analyses that were me fall of 1875 for 
Messrs. Kindred and Culver, I submit ving : 

I. Three specimens supposed to cor» er were sent to Dr. 
P. B. Rose to be assayed. The first sre from J, B. Culver, 
Esq., of Duluth, and were reported aining silver. The 
third specimen was from C. F. K sq., @f Brainerd. It 
was reported as containing ‘‘ 52.32 iver t® the ton of ore, 
which at $1.80 per oz. — $68.01 p P sciyt 

II. A sample of iron ore, su 50 contam tin, from the 
neighborhood of Duluth, was s: f, Hi. W. Morley, of 
Hudson, Ohio, a gentleman of ‘perlenge on iron assays. 


He reported two assays as yield: 9 per cent. and 16.17 
per cent. ‘‘Tin not present / table quantity. The 
ore appeared to contain qui! ~of Titanium. 
Titanium is now supposed to | The amount of 


iron in the ore is so small tha i produced f it could hardly 
compete with richer ores, eve lux and ¢ sre both near at 
hand. One would not like to say the o: alueless without 
knowing the relative amour! of Siica an n in the ore ; but 
the probability that they are in such p ,as to render the 
addition of a flux needless, » r slig’ 

Another sample of iron ore tron ith, was sent Prof. 


Morley with instructions to determine the quantity of any thing 
he might find in it of commercial value. After giving the details 
of the process of analysis, he says: ‘‘ You will see that every- 
thing of any commercial value is pretty thoroughly excluded. It 
is an 1ron—magnesium—sodium silicate ; with not enough iron to 
make it of value as an iron ore.’’ 

The first mentioned iron ore resembles an iron ore found in the 
northern part of Rhode Island, where it occurs in a protruded 
mass, In some respects resembling porphyry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
5. F. PrckHam, 

MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 9, 1877. State Chemist. 
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Vv. 
BOTANY Ripa 


The survey has received a hearty response to the following cir- 
cular, which was issued in conformity with the instructions of the 
Regents, in the spring of 1876: 


THE GEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY SURVEY OF 
MINNESOTA. 


(BOTANY.) 


To the Botanists of the State: 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents, held in St. Paul in De- 
cember, 1875, action was taken ordering the commencement of a thorough 
and systematic examination of tne flora of the state. This was done in 
conformity to the law ordering a geological and natural history survey of the 
state, and placing it in charge of the Regents of the University. One clause 
of that law reads as follows: 

‘““Snc 8. The natural history survey shall include, first, an examination 
of the vegetable productions of the state, embracing all trees, shrubs, herbs 
and grasses native or naturalized in the state; second, a complete and sci- 
entific account of the animal kingdom as properly represented in the state, 
including all mammailia, fishes, reptiles, birds and insects.” 

In the prosecution of this examination it is expected that the Regents will 
have the assistance of the botanists of the state, and it is for their informa- 
tion that the following suggestions are made concerning the collection and 
preservation of information, and especially of botanical specimens. 

lst. Make as full notes as possible on the flora of your own locality, not 
only naming species, but mentioning peculiarities and variations of struc- 
ture, habitat, color, and relative abundance. Recollect that there is no 
published text book that professes to give an account of the flora of the 
country west of the Mississippi in this latitude, and that you are very largely 
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an jndependent observer. Therefore re eated verifications of an observed 
variation or peculiarity, or of aspecies not named in the familiar text-books, 
should be made before reporting such observation as a fact. 

2d. Collect and preserve aS many Specimens as possible. They will ex- 
emplify the local flora of your region, and will serve as duplicates for 
exchange with other portions of the state and with foreign botanists. The 
most valuable portion of your contribution to the survey will be, after all, 
the collections which you may make and forward for careful identification. 

3d. It is the design of the Regents to collect together at the University, 
a complete representation of the plants of the state as ordered by the law, 
and to have them so arranged and exhibited. that they can be seen for 
comparison by any of the botanists of the state that may wish to examine 
them. 

4th. For aid in the study of the flora of the state, the following works 
will be useful: 

Gray’s Manual of Botany. 

Torrey & Gray’s Flora of North America, 2 vols., to Lobeliacee. 

De Candolle’s Prodromus, 18 vols., down to Endogenae. 

U. S. Geological Exploration of the Fortieth parallel. Vol. V, Botany. 
(Watson.) 

Pacific R. R. Reports. 

Transactions of the St. Louis Academy. 

Proceedings of the American Academy, Philadelphia. 

Catalogue of the Plants of Minnesota, by I. A. Lapham, published in the 
Annual Report of the State Horticultural Society for 1875. Furnished by 
the Secretary of the Society. 

Hayden’s Nebraska Plants. 

Hooker’s Fl. Bot. Am., 2 vols. 

Flora of Colorado, I vol., Porter & Coulter. 

Nuttall’s Genera, 2 vols. 

Bentham’s Genera, 4 parts. 

5th. It is evident that there is no botanist, nor even any public library in 
the state that possesses the books necessary for the thorough study and 
satisfactory determination of the species of our flora. Within certain limits 
our flora can be studied, but the burden of our first efforts must be the col- 
lection of specimens. Their exhaustive study can only be done by experts, 
with the fullest facilities for comparison. 

6th. The present design of the survey is to act as a means of communi- 
cation between botanists of the state, to enable them to compare specimens, 
and as a depository for duplicates. To this end exchanges will be made 
with such as desire to compare species, and any aid or information will be 
rendered that it is possible to give. Lists of the local flora in different 
parts of the state should be made out as thoroughly as possible, to judge of 
the distribution of species. The areas that are covered with timber in the 
various counties, or townships, and the kinds of trees, should be stated. It 
is highly desirable that a local botanist be assigned to the working up of 
each county. For this purpose, the survey should be furnished with the 
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names of such botanists as are known to be interested in our state flora. 
Annual reports made by such local botanists would indicate the progress of 
the work. 


N. H. WINCHELL. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 


May 1st, 1876. t 


The survey has received several hundred specimens representing 
the flora of the state, and others have been gathered by Mr. Leon- 
ard and Mr. Herrick, assistants on the survey. Nothing syste- 
matic has been attempted in the way of identifications, but through 
the kindness of others, chiefly Mr. O. E. Garrison, of St. Cloud, 
and Dr. A. E. Johnson, of Minneapolis, valuable assistance has 
been rendered in determining our local flora. 
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Prof. N. H. Winchell:—I believe no attempt prior to this has 
been made to collect and list the Mycologic Flora of Minnesota. 
As asmall contribution to the Natural History of Minnesota, I 
present the following list of plants, in the Mycologic Flora of our 
state, for such use as you may be pleased to make of it. 

The list has been collected mainly from Heunepin county ; some 
from Anoka, Ramsey and Wright counties. 

I have placed the Gen. or Sub-Gen. before each species; as for 
example, Sub-Gen. 1. Amanita. Hence, in reading Agaricus vagi- 
natus, the word Amanita should be supplied thus: Agaricus (Ama- 
nita) vaginatus. Bul]. And so with all the species under each Gen. 
or Sub-Gen. Following the specific name of the species are initials 
or letters used by botanists to designate the name of the author of 
the species, and immediately following is the common name of the 
plant if it has received one ; then follow such words as, wood, woods, 
ground, sticks, stumps, epiphytal, terrestrial, etc., indicating the 
habitat, and lastly the month or months in which the plant is 
found in our climate. If there is but one month named, the plant 
has only been observed in that month, but if two months are 
named, as June, Nov. the plant has been observedin both months 


and most always during the intervening months: 
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ety 
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21. 


22. 
23. 
24, 
25. 
26. 


27. 
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Drvision 1. Sporifera. 
Famity 1... Hymenomycetes. 
OrpDER 1. Agaricini. 
Series 1. Leucospori. Spores white. 
Sup-Gen. Amanita. Pers. 


GEN. Agaricus. L. 


Agaricus vaginatus. Bull. Slick Amanita. Woods. August. 


PP Pp Pb > Pp 
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. Ceciliae. B. & Br. Grey, ringless Amanita. Woods. Aug., Sept. 
.adnatus. Smith. Adnate-gilled Amanita. Woody places. Aug. 

. vernus. Bull. Spring Amanita. Woods, open places. June to Aug 
. phalloides. Fr. Stinking Amanita. Woods. August, Nov. 


mappa. Batsch. Delicate Amanita. Undertrees. Poisonous. 


. muscarius. Z. Fly Amanita. Thin woods. Aug. & Sept. Poisonous. 
.excelsus. Fr. Tall Amanita. Woods. Aug. and Sept. 


pantherinus. D.C. Spotted Amanita. Woods and open ground. 
asper. Fr. Rough Amanita. Woods. June to Sept. 


Sup-GEN. Lepiota. Fr. 


. procerus. Scop. Parasol mushroom. Woods. Aug. to Sept. 
. excoriatus. Scheff. Flaky Lepiota. Woods. May to Sept. 
. gracilentus. Arombh. Slender Lep. Ground. Sept. Edible. 


acutesquamosus. Wm. Squarrose Lepiota. Ground. July. 
clypeolarius. Bull. Fragrant Lepiota. Woods. Ju. 
Americanus. Peck. Prairies. Aug. to Sept. 


. cristatus. Fr. Stinking Lepiota. Woods, fields. Aug. 
.naucinus. Fr. Large spored Lepiota. Woods. Aug. to Sept. 
. granulosus. Batsch. Granular Lepiota. Forests. July. 

. polystictus. Berk. Little Brown Lepiota. Ground. July. 


SuB-GEN. Armillaria. 7. 


-Mmelleus. Vahl. MHoney-coloured Armillaria. W. Aug to Sept. 


Sus-Gen. Tricholoma. Fr. 


. vaccinus. Pers. Scaly Tricholoma. Ground, in woods. Sept. 

. crassifolius. Berk. Thick-gilled Tricholoma. Larch swamps. 

. varigatus. Scop. Variegated Tricholoma. Ground. June, July. 
. Sulfureus. Bull. Sulphury Tricholoma. Woods. July, Aug. 
.gambosus. Fr. St. George’s Mushroom. Grassy ground. June. 
. melaleucus. P. Changeable Tricholoma. Cleared ground. Sept. 
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SuB-GEN. Clitocybe. Fy. 


28. A. nebularis. Batsch. Clouded Clitocybe. On ground in woods. Sept. 
29. A. Adirondackensis. Peck. Smooth Clitocybe. Woods. Aug., Sept. 
30. A.candicans. Fr. Whitish Clitocybe. Woods. Sept. 
31. A. phyllophilus. Fr. Leaf-loving Clitocybe. Woods. Sept. 
32. A. dealbatus. P. Ivory Clitocybe. Woods. July. 
33. A. giganteus. Fr. Giant Clitocybe. Woods. Sept. 
34, A. cyathiformis. Fr. Cup-shaped Clitocybe. Woods. Aug., Sept. 
35. <A. laccatus. Scop. Waxy Clitocybe. Woods. June-Oct. 
36. A.cerussatus. Fr. White lead clitocybe. Larch. May. 

A 


. radio-zonaria. x. sp. Radiated Clitocybe. Ground, wood. June. 


" 


A full description in Bulletin of the Minnesota Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences for 1876. 


SuB-GEN. Pleurotus. 7. 


38. A. ostreatus. Jacq. Oyster Pleurotus. Trunks in woods. July. 
39. A.seratinus. Schrad. Yellowish Pleurotus. Larch. May. 

40. A. mastrucatus. #7. Imbricated Pleurotus. On wood. June. 
41. A.atroceruleus. Fr. Blue-black Pleurotus. On wood. July. 
42. A. sulfuroides. Peck. Pine logs, &c. Sept. 

43. A. serotinoides. Peck. Trunks in woods. Noy. 


SuB-GEN. Collybia. Fy. 


44. A.radicatus. Relh. Rooting Collybia. Ground, stumps. July. 
45. <A.velutipes. Curt. Velvet-stemmed Collybia. Stumps. May. 
46. A.confluens. P. Confluent Collybia. Woods. July. 
47. A.cirrhatus. Schum. Cirrhate Collybia. June, September. 
48. A.tuberosus. Bull. Tuberous Collybia. Ground, &c. Aug., Oct. 
49. A.acervatus. Fr. Tufted Collybia. Woods. Aug., Oct. 
50. A.xanthopus. Fr. Yellow-stemmed Collybia. Ground. July, Aug. 
51. A. dryophilus. Bull. Wood Collybia. Epiphytal. June to Oct. 
52. A. exsculptus. Fy. Sulphur-gill Collybia. Ground. Sept. 
53. <A. plexipes. Fr. Twisted Collybia. On trunks. 
A 


. Stipitarius. Fr. Fibrillose Collybia. Epiphytal. July to Aug. 
SuB-GEN. Mycena. Fr. 


55. A. praelongus. Peck. Epiphytal. Swamps. June to July. 
56. A. paluster. Peck. Larch swamps. Sphagnum. June. 
57. <A.radius. n. sp. Pale-yellow Mycena. Ground. May. 


See Bulletin of the Minn. Acad. of Natural Sciences. 1876. 


58. A.strobilinus. Pers. Fir-cone. Mycena. Epiphytal. 
59. A.purus. P. Amethyst Mycena. Larch swamps. June to July. 


a 
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66. 
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. pauperculus. Berk. Little-stump Mycena. July. 

. sanguineolentus. A.d& S. Stinking Mycena. June to Oct. 

. crocatus. Schrad. The Stainer. Woods. June to July. 

. epipterygius. Scop. Yellow-stem Mycena. July to Aug. 

. Stylobates. P. Discoid Mycena. Epiphytal. Woods. Aug. 
. corticola. Schum. BarkMycena. July, Aug. 

. capillaris. Schum. Capillary mycena. Leaves. Aug. 


SuB-GEN. Omphalia. Fr. 


. pyxidatus. Bull. Variable Omphalia. Ground. July. 

. affricatus. Fr. Hairy Bog Omphalia. Ground. July. 
.muralis. Sow. Wall Omphalia. Ground. July. 

. umbilliferus. Z. Common Omphalia. Ground. July. Sept. 


rufulus. B. & Br. Reddish Ompahlia. Ground. July. 


.campanella. Batsch. Tawny Omphalia. Larch swamps. 
. chryseus. Peck. Logs in woods. August. 


fibula. Bull. Button Omphalia. Ground. June, Oct. 


.gracillimus. Weitnm. Delicate Omphalia. Epiphytal. Aug. 
.integrellus. P. Little-white Omphalia. Epi. Aug., Sept. 


Series. 2. Hyporhodii. Fr. 


SuB-GEN. Volvaria. Fr. 


. bombycinus. Scheff. Silky Volvaria. Epiphytal. July, Aug. 
.volvaceus. Bull. Stove Volvaria. Ground. July, Aug. 

. Taylori. Berk. Taylor’s Volvaria. Ground. Aug., Sept. 

. gloiocephalus. Fr. Umbonate Volvaria. Ground. June. 


SuB-Gen. Chameota. Smith. 


.cretaceus. Fr. Chalky Chameota. Ground. Aug. 


Sus-Gen. Pluteus. Fr. 


° 


.cervinus. Scheff. Fawn Pluteus. Ground. May, Oct. 

-nanus. P. Mealy Pluteus. Logsin woods. Aug. 

. petasatus. Fr. Broad-capped Pluteus. Epiphytal. Aug. 
.leoninus. Scheff. Yellow Pluteus. On wood. Aug., Oct. 
. chrysopheus. Scheff. Dingy Pluteus. On wood. Aug. 
.phlebophorus. Ditm. Veined Pluteus. On wood. Aug. 


Sus-Gen. Entoloma. Fr. 


. Strictior. Peck. Ground. Sept., Oct. 
. Sinuatus. Fr. Woods. Ground. Poisonous. July. 
. prunuloides. Fr. Plum-like Entoloma. Woods, ground. Sept. 
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.helodes. Fr. Moor Entoloma. Ground, woods. Sept. 

. repandus. Bull. Repand Entoloma. Ground, woods. July. 

. ardociacis. Bull. Meadow Entoloma. Ground, woods. Sept. 

. sericellus. Fr. Silky Entoloma. Woods. Aug., Sept. 

. rhodopolius. Fr. Rosy Entoloma. Ground, woods. Aug., Sept. 
. costatus. Fr. Costate Entoloma. Ground. Sept. 

. cuspidatus. Peck. Swamps. Sphagnus marshes. Sept. 


SuB-Gen. Clitopilus. Fr. 


.prunulus. Scop. Pium Clitopilus. Woods, ground. Season. 

. cretatus, Berk. Chalky Clitopilus. Woods, ground. Aug., Sept. 
_noveborasensis. Peck. Dingy white Clitopilus. Ground. Ang. 
. Woodianus. Peck. On ground, and wood. Sept. : 
.undatus. Fr. Waved Clitop. Aug., Sept. 


SuB-GxEN. Claudopus. Smith. Seem. Journal. 


euosmus. Berk. Tarragon Clau. Wood. June. 


. depluens. Batsch. Ground Clau. Ground. Sept. 


SuB-GEN. Leptonia. Fy. 


.chalybeeus. P. Steel-blue Leptonia. Prairies. July, Sept. 
.incanus. #r. Hoary Leptonia. Prairies. Dayton. Aug. 


SuB-GEen. Nolanea. Fr. 


. pascuus. P. Pasture Nola. Wet prairies. June. 

. rufo-carneus. Berk. Red-brown Nola. Marshes. Aug., Sept. 
. Babingtonii. Blox. Babington’s Nola. Woods. Sept. 
.conicus. Peck. On rotton wood. Swamps. Aug. 

. delicatulus. Peck. Delicate Nola. Larch swamp. Aug. 

. Clintonianus. Peck. Clinton’s Nola. Swamps. Aug. 


Series 3. Dermini. Fy. 


Sus-GrEN. Pholiota. Fy. 


. precox. P. Spring Phol. Prairies. May. 

.comosus. Fr, Hairy Phol. Decaying trunks. Aug. 

. squarrosus. Mull. Scaly Phol. Trunks. Aug. 

.flammans. Fr. Yellow scaly Phol. Ground. June. 

. temnophyllus. Peck. Brownish Phol. Ground. June, July. 


SuB-GEN. Hebeloma. Fy’. 


. punctatus. Fr. Ground in woods. Sept. 
. crustuliniformis. Bull. Ring Hebeloma. Woods. Sept. 
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. fastibilis. Fr. Ochrey Hebe. Woods. July-Oct. Common. 

. Stellatosporus. Peck. Stellate Hebeloma. Ground. Sept. 

. griseo:cabrosus. Peck. Rough Hebeloma. Popple groves. Sept. 
. illicitus. Peck. Smooth Hebeloma. Popple groves. Sept. 


ascophorus. Peck. Viscid Hebeloma. Burned ground. Sept. 


.mutatus. P. Changeable Hebeloma. Ground. July, Aug. 


pyriodorus. P. Pear-scented Hebeloma. Woods. Sept. 
obscurus. P. Violet Hebeloma. Ground. July. 
flocculosus. Berk. Flocculose Hebeloma. Ground. Sept. 
deglubens. Fr. Peeling Hebeloma. Woods. Aug., Sept. 
fastigiatus. Hr. Peaked Hebeloma. Woods. July. 
rimosus. Bull. Cracked Hebeloma. Ground. June, Sept. 


. trechisporus, Berk. Rough-spored Hebeloma. Ground. Aug. 


auricomus. Batsch. Golden-haired Hebeloma. Woods. July. 


. floculentus. Poll. Woolly Hebeloma. Ground. July. 


SuB-GEN. Flammula. F7. 


polychrous. Berk. Reddish Flammula. Ground, wood. Aug., Sept. 


.gummosus. Lasch. Viscid Flammula. Wood. July. 


sapineus. Fr. Bright-Spored Flam. Ground and wood. Aug. 
Sup-GEN. Crepidotus. 7. 
mollis. Scheff. Soft Crepidotus. On wood. July-Oct. 


SuB-GEN. Naucoria. Fr. 


. semiorbicularis. Bull. Half-round Naucoria. Dung. June. 
. vernalis. Peck. Decaying wood. June. 

. lignicola. Peck. Decaying wood. June. 

. erinaceus. Fr. Hedgehog Naucoria. Wood. Nov. 


SuB-GEN. Galera. Fy. 


ovalis. Fr. OvalGalera. Cow-dung. Aug. 


. tener. Scheff. Slender Galera. Dung. July-Oct. 

. Sparteus. Fr. Meadow Galera. Mossy ground. June. 
.hypnorum, Batsch. Moss-loving Galera. July, Sept. 

. Sphagnorum. fers. Bog-moss Galera. July, Sept. 


Sus-Gen. Tubaria. Smith. Journ., 1870. 


inquilinus. Fr. Little Tubaria. On wood, swamps. June, Sept. 
furfuraceus. P. Mealy Tubaria. Chips, wood. July, Sept. 
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Series 4. Praetelle. Fr, 
Susp-Gren. Psalliota. Fr. 
159. A. campestris. Z. Common Mushroom. Ground. August. 
Var. pratensis. Vitt. Rich muck. Aug. 
Var. silvicola. Vitt. Ramsey and Wright counties, Aug. 
151. A. silvaticus. Scheff. Wood Psalliota. Woods. Aug. 
152. A.Johnsonianus. Peck. Woods. Sept. 
SuB-GEN. Pilosace. Fr. 
153, A.eximius. Peck. Decaying logs in woods. Sept. 


SuB-GeNn. Stropharia. Fy. 


154. A.stercorarius. Fr. Dung Stropharia. May, Sept. 
155. A. semiglobatus. Batsch. Semiglobose Stropharia. June, Sept. 


SuB-Gen. Hypholoma. Fr. Hab. Generally on stumps. 


156. A. sublateritius. Fr. Brick-red Hypholoma. Sept. 
157. A. fascicularis. Hud. Tufted Yellow Hypholoma. Sept. 
158. A.lacrymabundus. Fr. Weeping Hyph. July, Nov. 
159. A.velutinus. P. Velvety Hyph. Trunks. July. 
160. A.perplexus. Peck. Ground about stumps. Sept. 
161. A. phyllogenus. Peck. Fallen leaves. July 

Sus-GEN. Psilocybe. Fr. Hab. Mostly on the ground. 
162. A.limicola Peck. Aug., Sept. 
163. A.sSpadiceus. Scheff. Bay Psilocybe. Wood. Ground. Aug. 
164. A.cernuus. Mull. Nodding Psilocybe. Wood. Ground. Sept. 
165. A. foenisecii. P. Brown Psilocybe. Ground. Sept. 

SuB-GEN. Psathyra. Fr. Hab. Ground. Wood. 

166. A. mastiger. Berk & Br. Peaked Psathyra. Ground. Aug., Sept. 
167. A.corrugis. P. Wrinkled Psathyra. Ground. Aug. 


168. A.obtusatus. Fr. Obtuse Psathyra. Ground. June. 
Serres 5. Coprinarii. #r. Spores black. 
Sus-Gen. Paneolus. Fr. Mostly on dung. 
169. . Separatus. JZ. Ochrey Panzolus. June, Sept. 


170. . leucophanes. B. & Br. Shiny-White Panzeolus. May, Aug. 
171. A. fimiputris. Bull. Dark-gray Paneolus. June, Aug. 
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. campanuilatus. 2. Campanulate Paneolus. June, Aug. 
» papilionaceus. Bull.. Butterfly Paneolus. June, July. 
. Solidipes. Peck. July. 

.fimicola. Fr. Dung Paneolus. June. 


SuB-GEN. Psathyrella. Fr. 


Li) 


. gracilis. Fr. Slender Psathyrella. Sept. 


pronus. Fr. Stooping Psathyrella. Ground. Sept. 


. atomatus. Fr. Sprinkled Psathyrella. Manure. June, July. 
. disseminatus. Fr. Clustered Psathyrella. Woods. July, Sept. 
. odoratus. Peck. Manure heaps. May, June. 


GEN. 2. Coprinus. fr. 


.comatus. Fr. Shaggy Coprinus. Rich ground. Sept. 


atramentarius. Fr. Inky Coprinus. Dung. June, July. 
fuscescens. fr. Brownish Coprinus. Wood. Juue, July. 
picaceus. Fr. Magpie Coprinus. Ground. Sept. 
similis. B.& Br. Striate Coprinus. Wood. Sept. 
fimetarius. fr. Shaggy-dung Coprinus. June, July. 
tomentosus. Fr. Downy Coprinus. Dung. May, June. 


-miveus. Fr. Snowy Coprinus. May, June. 
-Mmicaceus. Fr. Glistening Coprinus. May, Sept. 

. deliquescens. Fr. Deliquescent Coprinus. June. 

- lagopus. Fr. Hare’s foot Coprinus. Dung. July. 

. radiatus. Fr. Delicate Coprinus. Dung. May, June. 
. ephemerus. Fr. Ephemeral Coprinus. May, June. 

. insignis. Peck. About roots of trees. July, Aug. 


angulatus. Peck. Ground in woods. Aug., Sept. 


. plicatilis. #r. Rich ground. June, July. 


hemerobius. Fr. Collared Coprinus. July. 


. silvaticus. Peck. Ground. Sept. 
- Semilanatus. Peck. Dung. Aug. 


GEN. 3. Bolbitius. Hr. Manure, rich soil. 


. Boltoni. Fr. Bolton’s Bolbitius. Dung. June, Sept. 

. fragilis. Fr. Fragile Bolbitius. Epiphytal. May, Aug. 

. titubans. Fr. Wavering Bolbitius. Ground. Forest. Open. Ju., Oct. 
. apicalis. ‘Smith. Two-coloured Bolbitius. Ground. June, July. 
- nobilis. Peck. Noble Bolbitius. Ground. Woods. Sept. 


Grn. 4. Cortinarius, Fr. 


Sus-Gen. 1. Phlegmacium. Fr. 


C. varius. Fr. Variable Cort. Ground. Woods. Aug., Sept. 


10 
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Fr. Ruddy Cort. Woods. Sept. 


Peck. Amongst moss. 


communis. Peck. Woods. Sept. 


. collinitus 


. bulbosus. 
- lignarius. 
. limonius. 
.hinnuleus. Fr. Fawn Cort. 
. psammoc 
. ieopodius. Fr. Tan-colored Cort. Woods. 


us. Fr. Tawny-viscid Cort. Woods. 


Fr. Club-footed Co 


Cort. July, Sept 
rt. Woods. Sep 


SuB-GENn. 2, Myxacium. Fr. 


. Fr. Smeared Cort. Woods. Sept. 


. spherosporus. Peck. Woods 


Per Sepa 


Sus-GEN. 3. Inoloma. Fy. 


. violaceus. Fr. Violet Cort. 
. camphoratus. Fr. Strong-scented Cort. 
. callisteus 
. pholideus. Fr. Scaly Cort. 
. Sublanatus. Fr. Woolly Cort, Woods. Sept. 
. lilacinus. 


. Fr. Stout Cort. 


Woods. Aug. 


Woods. August. 
Woods. Sept. 


Peck. Woods. Sept. 


Sus-GEN. Dermocybe. | F7. 


SuB-GEN. Telamonia. F7. 


Fr. Bulbous Cort. 
Fr. Lemon Cort. 


ephalus. Fr. Little 


Woods. Aug., 


Peck. Decayed wood. June. 


Decaying pine. 
Woods. June. 


.cyanipes. Fr. Blue-stemed Cort. Woods. July, Aug. 
. TUssuUs, 
. coloratus. Larch swamps. Sept. 
. multiformis. Fr. Multiform Cort. Woods. Sept. 

. glaucopus. Fr. Brown-zoned Cort. Sept. 
. callochro 
. cerulescens. Fr. Azure-blue Cort. Woods. 
. turbinatus. Fr. Top-shaped 
. Scaurus. 
. corrugatus. Peck. Woods. June. 


Aug., Sept. 
Sept. 


t. 


Ground. Sept. 


. Squamulosus. Peck. Scaly Cort. Woods. Aug., Sept. 
.asper. Peck. Newly cleared places. Sept. 


.anomalus. #?. Thin-capped Cort. Woods. Sept. Oct. 
. Spilomeus. F7. Scaly-stemmed Cort. Woods. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


dune. 


Tawny Cort. Woods, Aug., Sept. 


Sup-Gren. Hygrocybe. 7. 


Peck. Spring Cort. 


Berk. Reed’s Cort. 


. Armeniacus. #7. Peach Cort. Woods. 
. vernalis. 
.castaneus. Fr. Chestnut Cort. Woods. Sept. 
. Reedii. 


Ground. June. 


Shores of lakes. 


June, Sept. 


June. 
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. leucopus. Fr. White-stemmed Cort. Woods. May. 


decipiens. Fr. Deceptive Cort. Woods. Sept. 
GEN. Lepister. Smith. Sieem. Jour. 1870. 


nudla. Bull. Amethyst Lep. Woods. Prairies. Aug. Sept. 


. personata. Fr. Purple-stemmed Lep. Ground. Aug. Sept. 


GEN. Paxillus. #7. 


P. involutus. #r. Involute Pax. Ground in woods. Aug. Sept. 
. strigosus. Peck. Hairy Pax. Ground, woods. Sept. 


GEN. Hygrophorus. Fr. Terrestrial. Woods, on ground. 


eburenus. Fr. Ivory Hygroph. Woods. Sept., Oct. 

cossus. Fr. Goat-moth Hygroph. Woods. Sept., Oct. 
cerascinus. B. Waxy Hygroph. Woods. Sept., Oct. 
aromaticus. B. Aromatic Hygroph. Woods. Sept. : 
mesotephrus. B. & Br. Brown-disk Hygroph. Woods. Aug.,Sept. 
hypothejus. #r. Pine-wood Hygroph. Sandy soil. Woods. Sept. 
olivaceo-albus. Fr. Olive Hygroph. Woods. Sept. 

leporinus. Fr. Hare-colored Hygroph. Terrestrial. Sept. 
pratensis. #r. Pasture Hygroph. Open places, woods. Sept. 
niveus. Ar. Snow-white Hygroph. Mossy ground. Aug., Oct. 
ceraceus. Hr. Wax-like Hygroph. Woods. Sept., Oct. 


.miniatus. Fr. Vermillion Hygroph. Woods. Aug., Sept. 


coniscus. Fr. Conical Hygroph. Terrestrial. Aug., Oct. 
nitidus. B.d& R. Amongst moss in wet places. Aug., Sept: 


GEN. GompHIDIUS. Fr. Terrestrial mainly. 
viscidus. Fr. Viscid Gomphidius. On wood. Aug. 
GEN. Lactarius. Fr. Terrestrial. Mainly in woods. 


torminosus. Hr. Woolly Lactarius. Aug., Oct. 


. Cilicioides. Hr. Tomentose Lact. Sept. 


turpis. Hr. Dirty Lact. July. 
pubescens. Schrad. Pubescent Lact. Aug., Sept. 
zonarius. Hr. Zoned Lact. Aug., Oct. 

blennius. Fr. Slimy Lact. Aug., Sept. 

pyrogalus. #r. Pear-scented Lact. Aug., Sept. 
plumbeus. #r. Lead-coloured Lact. Aug., Sept. 
chrysorrheus. /#r. Yellow juiced Lact. July, Aug. 
piperatus. Fr. Peppery Lact. July, Sept. 
vellereus. Fr. Woolly-white Lact. July. . 
deliciosus. Fr. Delicious Lact. Aug., Oct. 
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272. L. pallidus. #r. Pallid Lact. Aug., Sept. 

273. L.theiogalus. Fr. Sulphur-juiced Lact. Aug. 
274. L. cyathala. #7. Cup-like Lact. Aug., Sept. 
275. L.glyciosmus. Fr. Scented Lact. Aug., Oct. 
276. L. serifluus. #r. Thin-juiced Lact. Sept. 

277. L. fuliginosus. #r. Dingy Lact. July, Oct. 
278. L. affinis. Peck. Viscid Lact. Sept., Oct. 
279. L.volemus. #7. Orange-brown Lact. July, Sept. 
280. L. platyphyllus. Peck. Aug., Sept. 

281. L.sordidus. Peck. Sandy soil. Sept. 

282. L. griseus. Peck. Low ground. Aug. 


GEN. Russula. #7. Terrestrial. Usually late Summer and Autumn. 


283. R. nigricans. /#r. Blackish Rus. July, Aug. 
284. R.aduster. #r. Scorched Rus. Sept., Oct. 
285. R. delica. Hr. Whitish Rus. Woods. Aug. 
286. R.furcata. Hr. Forked Rus. Woods. Sept. 
287. KR. sanguinea. #r. Blood-red Rus. Woods. July. 
288. R. rosacea. Hr. Rosy Rus. Woods. July. 
289. R.sardonia. Fr. Changeable Rus. Woods. July. 
290. R.depallens. Hr. Bleached Rus. Woods. July. 
291. R. virescens. #7. Greenish Rus. Woods. July, Sept. , 
292. R.lepida. Hr. Scaly Rus. Woods. July, Aug. 
293. R.rubra. Hr. Red Rus. Woods. July, Aug. 
294. R. foetens. Fr. Foetid Rus. Woods. July, Sept. 
295. R. emetica. #r. Emetic Rus. Woods. July, Oct. 
296. R. fragilis. #r. Fragile Rus. Woods. July. Aug. 
297. R. integra. rr. Entire Rus. Woods. July, Aug. 
298. R.decolorans. Hr. Discolored Rus. Woods. Sept. 
299. R.veternosa. Fr. Sleepy Rus. 
300. KR. nitida. #r. Shining Rus. Woods. Sept. 
301. R.alutacea. Hr. Tan-colored Rus. Woods. July, Aug. 
302. R. lutea. Hr. Yellow Rus. Woods. August. 
303. R. chameleontina. #7. Chameleon Rus. Woods. Sept. 
304. R.marle. feck. Woods. July, Aug. 
GEN. Cantharellus. Adams’ Fung. 
305. C.cibarius. #r. Edibie Chantarelle. Woods. July. 
306. C.aurantiacus. Hr. False Chant. Ground and wood. Aug. 
307. C.umbonatus. P. Umbonate Chant. Ground. July. 
308. C. tubeformis. /#r. Tubseform Chant. Woods. July. 
309. C. infundibuliformis. #7. Funnel-shaped Chant. Ground. July, Aug. 
310. C. minor. Peck. Ground in woods. July, Aug. 
311. C. dichotomus. Peck. Damp ground. Woods. July, Aug. 


GEN. Nyctauis. fr. Gen. Hymen. 


312. C.asterophora. Fr. Star-bearing Nyctalis. Dead Fungi. Sept. 
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GEN. Marasmius. Fr. Epiphytal. Terrestrial. 


.oreades. /#r. Fairy-ring. Champignon. May, Oct. 

. fusco-purpureus.. /r. Purple brown Maras. Woods. June, July. 
Wynnei. B. & Br. Wynne’s Maras. Leaves. June, July. 
.erythrophus. /r. Pallid Maras. Onground and wood. July. 

. terginus. Ar. Clustered Maras. In woods on wood. June. 
alliaceus. #r. Onion-scented Maras. Wood. July, Aug. 
rotula. #2. Collared Maras. Ground. June, Oct. 

androsaceus. /’r. Black stemed Maras. June, Sept. 

. insititius. #r. Horny stemed Maras. Aug., Oct. 

. epiphyllus. #7. Leaf Maras. Woods. June, Oct. 

saccharinus. /r. Granular Maras. Epiphytal. Woods. June, July. 
. spodoleucus. B. & Br. Stemless Maras. Epiphytal. Woods. 
June, Sept. 

. velutipes. B.d& C. Woolly Maras. Woods. July. 

.plancus. #r. Hairy Maras. Woods. June, Oct. 

. Subvenosus. Peck. Leaves in woods. Aug., Oct. 
.campanulatus. Peck. Leaves in woods. Aug. 

. cespitosus. Peck. Decaying branches, woods. June. 

. longipes. Peck. Among fallen leaves, woods. Aug., Oct. 

M. ‘glabellus. Peck. Amongst leaves, woods. July, Sept. 
M.anomalus. Peck. Sticks, leaves in woods. July. 
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GEN, Lentinus. #7. Generally on wood. 


L. tigrinus. yr, Tiger-spot Len. June, Oct. 

L. Dunalii. /#r. Dunal’s Len. June, Sept. 

L. lepidius. Hr. Scaly Len. June, July. 

L. cochleatus. /#r. Shell Len. June, July. 

L. vulpinus. /r. Strong-scented Len. May, Aug. 


GEN. Panus. #7. Epiphytal. Stumps. 


.torulosus. #r. Twisted Pan. Sept. 

-conchatus. #’r. Shell Pan. May, Oct. 

. Salicinus. Peck. On Salix discolor. Michx. Sept., Oct. 
. strigosus. B. @C. Aug. 


mith 


GEN. Trogia. 7. 


= 


T. crispa. /r. Crisped Trogia. On dead branches. Sept 
GEN. Schizophyllum. #7. 


S. commune. Fr. Common Schiz. On @ead wood. The season. 
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GEN. Lenzites. Fy. 


. betulina. #r. Birch Lenzites. Stumps. Perennial. 
.floecida. Hr. Flaccid Lenzites. Stumps. Sept., Oct. 


OrpER II. Polyporei. 


GEN. Boletus. Fr. Terrestrial. 


. elegans. Schum. Elegant Boletus. Woods. June, Oct. 


flavus. With. Bright-yellow Bolet. Woods. July. 


..badius. Fr. Bay Boletus. Woods. Wright county. August. 


striepes. Sec. Striate Bolet. Aug. 

chrysenteron. Fr. Red-cracked Bolet. Sept. 
subtomentosus. LZ. Yellow-cracked Bolet. Woods. Aug. 
pachypus. Fr. Thick-stemmed Bolet. Aug., Sept. 
edulis. Bull. Edible Bolet. Woods. Aug. 
estivalis. Fr. Early Bolet. Woods. Esculent. 
purpureus. /#r. Purple Bolet. Woods. Aug. 
scaber. Fr. Shaggy Bolet. Woods. Aug. Esculent. 
alutarius. #r. Tan-colored Bolet. Woods, Aug. 
felleus. Bull. Bitter Bolet. Woods. Sept. 
cyanescens. Bull. Sibthorp’s Bolet. Woods. Aug. 


GEN. Polyporus. Fr. 


.leptocephalus. #r. White-pored Poly. On wood. June, July. 
.perennis. #’r. Perennial Poly. Ground, stumps. Aug., Oct. 

. Rostkovii. #r. Rostkovius’ Poly. Rotton wood. June, Sept. 
.elegans. Fr. Elegant Poly. Trunks, branches, woods. July. 
.quercinus. Fr. Oak Poly. Old oaks. June. 

. Sulfureus. #7. Sulphury Poly. Logs, stumps. June, Sept. 

. alligatus. #r. Connected Poly. Base of stumps. June, Sept. 
. heteroclitus. #7. Grand Poly. Ground. Wright county. Aug. 
. Salignus. Fr. Willow Poly. On Willows. July, Nov. 
.chioneus. /r. Soft white Poly. Roots of stumps. Aug. 
.cassius. #r. Blue-gray Poly. On pine logs. July, Oct. 

. destructus. Wr. Destructive Poly. Larch, ground. July, Sept. 
. rutilans. #7. Reddish Poly. Branches, woods. June. 


adustus. Fr. Scorched Poly. Stumps. 


.hispidus. #r. Hispid Poly. Living oaks. Perennial. 


spumeus. Fr. Oozing Poly. Trunks, branches. July. 
nigricans. Fr. Black-hoof Poly. Living birch. Perennial. 
annosus. Fr. Imbricated Poly. Larchstumps. Perennial. 
connatus. #r. Connate Poly. Crabtrunks. Miss R. A. Johnson. 


. hirsutus. #r. Bristly Poly. Dead trunks. Woods. July. 
. versicolor. #r. Common Zoned Poly. Stumps, &c. Persistent. 
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.abietinus. Fr. Whitish Fir Poly. Larch. July. 
. contiguus. Hr. Contiguous Poly, Decayed wood, &c. June, Sep. 
. ferruginosus. fr. Rusty Poly. Posts, &c. June, Sept. 


Armeniacus. Berk. Buff Fir Poly.- June. 


. incarnatus. Fr. Flesh-Colored Poly. Larch. July, Aug. 


violaceus. Fr. Violet Poly. Poplar Larch. July, Aug. 
medulla-panis. /r. Crumb of Bread Poly. Wood. June, Sept. 
obducens. “fr. Incrusting Poly. Rotten wood. Perennial. 
vulgaris. #’r. Common-effused Poly. Dead wood. 

vaporarius. Hr. Creeping Poly. Fallen branches. 


. glomeratus. Peck. On Acersaccharinum. Wang. Aug. 
. Gordoniensis. B.& Br. Gordon’s Fir Poly. Decaying wood. Sep. 


GEN. Trametes. /’r. 


pini. #r. Fir trunk Trametes. Pine trunks. Perennial. 


.odora. #r. Small pored Trametes. Willows. 


GEN. Dedalea. Fr. 


unicolor. Fr. One-coloured Dedalea. Stumps. Trunks. 


. latissima. #7. Effused Dedalea. On fallen dead branches. 


Gen. Merulius. F*. 


tremellosus. Schrad. Tremellose Merulius. Sept. 

corium. Fr. Leathery Merulius. Dead trunks. 

malluscus. Fr. Thin Merulius. Dead wood. 

rufus. P. Rufous Merulius. Dead oak branches. 

serpens. fr. Creeping Merulius. Dead wood. June, Sept. 


Gen. Porothelium. /7r. 
Friesii. Mont. Fries’ Porothelium. Pine wood. 


ORDER III. Hydnei. 


GEN. Hydnum. Linn. 


-repandum. JZ. Spreading Hyd. Ground. Aug., Sept. 


zonatum. Batsch. Zoned Hyd. Ground. Woods. Sept. 
tomentosum. LL. Tomentose Hyd. Ground. Woods. July. 
erinaceus. Hull. Hedgehog Hyd. Living Oak. Sept., Oct. 


.hiveum. P. Snowy Hyd. Dead wood. Leaves. Sept. 
.farinaceum. P. Mealy Hyd. Decaying wood. July, Sept. 


ORDER IV. Auricularini. 7’. 
GEN. Cratorellus.. Fr. 


cornucopioides. #’r. Horn-like Cratellus. Ground. 
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GEN. Thelephora. Fr. 


. ceasia. P. Ash-gray Thelephora. Incrusting grass. 
.arida. Fr. Dry Thelephora. Decaying pine. 


GEN. Stereum. AF’. 


.purpureum, #7. Purple Stereum. Trunks. Perennial. 
. hirsutum. #7. Hairy Stereum. Stumps. Peren. 
.acerinum. #7. Maple Stereum. Living maple trunks. 


GEN. Hymenochete. Lev. 
rubiginosa. Zev. Rubiginous Hymenochete. 
ORDER V. Clavarici. 


GEN. Clavaria. L. 


. amethystina. Bull. Amethyst Clavaria. Sept. 

. fastigiata. D.C. Fastigiate Clavaria. Woods. Aug., Oct. 

. coralloides. LZ. White Coral Clavaria. Woods. Aug., Sept. 
-umbrina. Berk. Umber Clavaria. Woods. Aug., Sept. 

. cinerea. Bull. Cinereous Clay. Woods. Sept. 

. cristata. Holmsk. Crested Clay. Woods. Sept. 


rugosa. Bull. Wrinkled Clav. Woods. Sept. 
Kunzei. Fr. Kunze’s Clav. Woods. Sept. 
aurea. Scheff Golden Clav.. Open woods. Sept. 


. formosa. Pers. BeautifulClav. Aug., Oct. 


crocea. P. Saffron-yellow Clay. Decaying wood. May. 
purpurea. Mull. Purple Clav. Woods. Sept. 
ineequalis. Mull. Unequal Clav. Woods. Sept. 


. vermiculata. Scop. White-tufted Clav. Aug., Sept. 
. fragilis. Holmsk. Brittle Clav. Woods. Sept. 
. contorta. #r. Contorted Clay. Branches. Aug. 


GEN. Calocera. JF’. 


. glassoides. Hr. Soft Calocera. Decayed stumps, Sept. 


ORDER VI. Tremellini. 


j 


Gen. Tremella. /’. 


. fimbriata. Pers. Fringed Tremella. Dead branches. June. 
.frondosa. Fr. Large Pale Tremella. Ground. Aug., Oct. 
-foliacea. P. Foliaceous Tremella. Stumps. Aug. 
.lutescens. #7. Yellowish Tremella. Old stumps. Aug., Sept. 
. mesenterica. Retz Orange Tremella. Sticks. Aug., Oct. 
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.vesicaria. Bull. Bladdery Tremella. Ground. Aug., Sept. 

. albida. Hud. Whitish Tremella. Logs. June, Aug. 
.intumescens. Sow. Contorted Tremella. Wood. July, Sept. 
.indecorata. Somm. Dingy Tremella. Dead willows. Aug. 

. tubercularia. Berk. Horny Tremella. Branches. Sept., Oct. 


torta. Willd. Twisted Tremella. Oak. July, Sept. 


.epigea. B. & Br. Ground Tremella. Ground. Sept. 


GEN. Exidia. Fr. 


. glandulosa. /#r. Witches’-Butter Exidia. Oak branches. Aug. 


GEN. Hirneola. /r. 


. Auricula-Judae. Berk. Jew’s-ear Hirneola. Wood. 


GEN. Dacrymyces. Nees. 


. Stillatus. Nees. Orange Dacrymyces. Pine !ogs. 


Gen. Apyrenium. JF’. 
lignatile. #r. Wood loving Apyrenium. Decayed wood. 
HYPOGAI. 
Famity II Gasteromycetts. 
ORDER VII. Hypogei. 
GEN. Hymenogaster. Tul. 
muticus. B.& Br. Cracking Hymenogaster. Sept. 
. luteus. Vitt. Yellow Hymenogaster. Woods. July, Sept. 


.decorus. Jul. Comely Hymenogaster. Woods. Aug. Sept. 


PHALLOIDEI. 
ORDER VIII. Phalloidei. 


GEN. Phallus. Linn. 


.impudicus. Zinn. Common Stink-horn. Sept., Oct. 


TRICHOGASTRES. 
OrDER IX. Trichogastres. 
Gen. Tulostoma. Pers. 


-mammosum. Fr. Nippled Tulostoma. Ground. 
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GEN. Geaster. Mich. 


454. G. fornicatus. #r. Vaulting Geaster. Ground. Sept., Oct. 
455. G. striatus. D.C. Striate Geaster. On sand. 
456. G. Bryantii. Berk. Bryant’s Geaster. Sandy soil. 
457. G.hygrometricus. P. Hard-coated Geaster. Ground. Woods. Oct. 
458. G.lageniformis. Vitt. Flask-like Geaster. Woods. Oct, 
GEN. Bovista. Dill. 

459. B. nigrescens. P. Blackish Bovista. Prairies. May. 
460. B. plumbea. P. Lead-colored Bovista. Prairies. Common. 
461. B.ammophila. Zev. Rooting Bovista. Woods. Sept. 

GEN. Lycoperdon. Tourn. 
462. L. giganteum. Batsch. Giant Puff-ball. Pastures. Oct. 
463. L.celatum. /’r. Collapsing Puff-ball. Prairies. Aug., Sept. 
464. L. atropurpureum. Vitt. Purple-spored Puff-ball. Aug. 
465. L. pusillum. #%r. Little Puff-ball. Prairies. June, Sept. 
466. L.saccatum.. Vahl. Elongated Puff-ball. Thickets. July. 
467. L.gemmatum. /#r. Warted Puff-ball. Meadows. Prairies. Aug. 
468. lL. pyriforme. Scheff. Pear-shaped Puff Ball. Stumps. Sept. 


GEN. Scleroderma. P. 


469. §S. vulgare. #7. Common Scleroderma. Borders of woods. Aug. 
. bovista. #r. Thin-coated Scleroderma. Aug., Sept. 
471. S.verrucosum. Pers. Warty Scleroderma. Prairies. Aug. 
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GEN. Polysaccum. D. C. 

472. P.olivaceum. /r. Olive Polysaccum. Ground, woods. Aug. 
OrpEr X. Myxogastres. 
GEN. Iycogala. Mich. 

473. L.epidendrum. fr. Stump Lycogala. July, Oct. 


Gen. Reticularia. Bull. 


474, R. maxima. #7. Large Reticularia. Trunks, fallen trees. 
475. R.atra. Fr. Black Reticularia. Pine logs. Aug. 
476. R.umbrina. “#r. Umber Reticularia. Stumps. July. 


GEN. Aithalium. Link. 


477. A.septicum. #’r. Athalium. Woods. Decaying wood. 
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GEN. Spumaria. /’r. 


.alba. D.C. White Spumaria. Living grass. June. 


Gen. Ptychogaster. Ca. 


P. albus. Corda. White Ptychogaster. Onground. July. 


GEN. Diderma. P. 


D. farinaceum, Peck. Invests fern stems in low woods. 
D. Marlae-Wilsoni. Clinton. Sticks, woods. Aug. 
D. globosum. /r. Globose Diderma. Dead leaves. Sept. 


Pees 


GEN. Didymium. Schrad. 


connatum. Peck. Decaying Russula. Sept. 
furfuraceum. #r. Scurfy Did. Rotten wood. July, Aug. 


farinaceum. Fr. Mealy Did. Dead leaves. Aug. 
pertusum. Berk. Pierced Did. Stumps. Oct. 


GEN. Physarum. P. 


P. pulcherripes. Peck. Rotten wood. July. 
P. cespitosum. Peck. Rotten wood. Aug. 
P. atrum. #7. Black Physarum. Dead Branches. Aug. 


GEN. Angioridium. Grev. 
- Sinuosum. Grev. Twisted Angioridium. Sept. 


GEN. Craterium. Trent. 


. mutabile. Hr. Changeable Craterium. Bark. July. 


GEN. Diachea. Fr. 


. elegans. Hr. Elegant Diachea. Dead leaves. Aug. 


GEN. Stemonitis. Gled. 


S. fusca. Rath. Brown Stemonitis.. Dead wood. June. 

S. ferruginea. hid. Rusty Stemonitis. Dead wood. July. 
S. 
s 


ovata. P. Ovate Stemonitis. Rotten wood. June. 
. obtusata. #r. Obtuse Stemonitis. Rotten wood. June. 


melanopus. /r. Black-stemmed Didymium. Sticks. Aug. 


squamulosum. A.&G. Scaly Did. Dead leaves, &c. Aug. 
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GEN. Arcyria. Hill. 
499. A.nutans. #7. Nodding Arcyria. Rotten wood. June. 


OrperR XI. Nidulariacei. Tul. 


GEN. Polyangium. Link. 


500. P. vitellinum Ditm. Egg-yellow Polyangium. Stumps, 
FamILy III. Coniomycetes. 
OrpgER XII. Sphaeronemei. 


GEN Phoma. /7. 


501. P.ampelinum. B.d& C. Dead grape vines. Woods. July. 
502. P.exiguum. Desm. Little Phoma. Elder shoots. Aug. 
508. P.glandicola. Zev. Acorn Phoma. Acorns. Sept. 

GEN. Discella. B. & Br. 
504. D.carbonacea. B.& Br. Black Discella. Dead twigs. 

ORDER XV. Pucciniei. 

GEN. Phragmidium. Link. 
505. P.mucronatum. Zink. Rose Brand. Living Rose leaves. Aut, 
506. BP. gracile. Greve. Raspberry Brand. Rasp.leaves. Aut. — 
507. P. obtusum. Link. Strawberry Brand. 
508. P.graminis. Pers. Corn mildew. Leaves of corn. Aut. 
509. BP. striola. Zink. Sedge Mildew. Rushes. Autumn. 
510. P.coronata. Corda. Coronated Mildew. Grasses. 
511. BP. vaginalium. Zink. Knot-grass Brand. Aut. 
512. P.primulae: Grev. Primrose Brand. Primroses. June. 
513. BP. variabilis. Grev. Variable Brand. Taraxacum. July. 


GrEN. Gymnosporangium. D. C. 
514. G.juniperi. Zk. Living branches. 
ORDER XVI. Cxomacei. 


Gen. Tilletia. Zul. 


515. T. caries. Tul. Bunt. On wheat filling the grains. Aut. 
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Gen. Ustilago. Link. 


U. carbo. Tul. Cornsmut. Autumn. 

U. antherarum. /#r. Anther Smut. Lychens, &c. 

U. violae. B.& Br. Violet,Smut. Violet leaves. August. 
U. occulta. Preus. Rye smut. On culms of rye. 


GEN. Uredo. Lev. 


U. Quercus. Brand. Oak-leaf Uredo. Sept. 
U. bifrons. Grev. Twin-faced Uredo. On Rumex. Aug., Sept. 


ORDER XVII. A cidiacei. 
GEN. Acidium. Pers. 


A. euphorbie. Pers. Spurge Cluster-Cups. May, June. 
A.urtice. D.C. Nettle Cluster-Cups. June. 


FamMiIty IV. Hyphomycetes. 
OrpDER XVIII. Isariacei. 


Gen. Isaria. “77. 


I. arachnophila. Ditm. Spider Isaria. Dead spiders. 
I. citrinae P. Lemon-colored Isaria. Decaying fungi. Aug. 
I. intricata. Hr. Intricate Isaria. Decaying fungi. Sept. 


ORDER XIX. Stilbacei. 


Gen. Tubercularia. Tode. 
T. granulata. P. Granulate Tubercularia. Dead branches. 
Division II. Sporidiifera. 
Famity VI. Physomycetes. 
ORDER XXIV. Mucorini. 
Gen. Ascophora. Tode. 
A.elegans. Corda. Elegant Ascophora. Fowls’ dung. 


Gen. Mucor. Mich. 


M.ramosus. Bull. Branched Mucor. Decaying fungi. Aug. 
M. Mucedo. £. Common Mucor. Decaying fruits. 
M. caninus. P. Dog’s dung Mucor. Dung of cogs. 
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FamiLy VII. Ascomycetes. 
ORDER XXVIII. _ Elvellacei. 


GEN. Morchella. Diel. 


532. M. esculenta. Pers. Common Morel. Woods. May, June. 


GEN. Helvella. Linn. 


533. H. gigas. Kromb. Large Helvella, Ground, woods. Spring. 
534. H.crispa. #7. Pallid Helvella. Ground, woods. Early Summer. 
535. H.sulcata. <Afz. Sulcate Helvella. Ground, woods. Oct. 


GEN. Verpa. Swartz. 


536. WV. digitaliformis. Pers. Finger-shaped Verpa. Wood. 


GEN. Spathularia. P. 


537. S. flavida. Prs. Yellow Spathularia. Woods. July. 


GEN. Leotia. Hill. 


538. L. lubrica. Pers. Slimy Leotia. Woods. Sept. 


GEN. Geoglossum. P. 


539. G. viride. P. Green Geoglossum. Decayed wood. 
540. G. glutinosum. P. Glutinous Geoglossum. Woods. 

GEN. Peziza. Linn. 
541. P.macropus. Pers. Long-stemmed Peziza. Ground. July- 
542. P.badia. P. Large Brown Peziza. Pond margin. July. 
543. P. aurantia. Fr. Orange Ground Peziza. June. 
544. PP. lutea-nitens. B.d& Br. Bright Yellow Peziza. Ground. 
545. P. fibrillosa. Curr. Woolly Orange Peziza. Oct. 
546. P.repanda. Wahl. Spreading Peziza. Gound. June. 
547. P. trachycarpa. Curr. Rough-spored Peziza. Woods. 
548. P.leiocarpa. Curr. Smooth-spored Peziza. Ground. 
549. P.cupularis. Z. Scolloped Peziza. June. 
550. BP. subhirsuta. Schum. Hirsute Peziza. Ground. 
551. P.humosa. Fr. Ground Peziza. Woods. 
552. BP. scutellata. Z. Shield-like Peziza. Woods. May, Sept. 
553. BP. unicisa. Peck. Groundin woods. Sept., Oct. 
554. P.echinosperma. Peck. Groundin woods. June. 
555. P.rubra. Peck. Burnt ground. June. 
556. PP. tiliae. Peck. Dead branches. Tilia Americana. July. 
557. P. coccinea. Jacg- Carmine Peziza. Wood. Nov. 
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ORDER XXXI. Spheriacei. 
GEN. Valsa. Fr. 


558. V.pulchella. #7. Beautiful Valsella. Cherry and birch. 


With three or four exceptions, the plants constituting the fore- 
going list of Fungi, have been found by the writer. 
Respectfully contributed, 
A. E. JoHNSON. 
MINNEAPOLIS, January Ist, 1877. 
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Vt. 
ORNITHOLOGY. 


REPORT OF DR. P. L. HATCH. 


Prof. N. H. Winchell: 


In accepting the position of Ornithologist on the Geological and 
Natural History Survey of the state to which I have been appointed 
by the Board of Regents, I desire to express to you and the Board 
my appreciation of the honor thus conferred upon me. 

When first proposed to me to undertake this work, its objects 
were so accordant with my inclinations that I had only to har- 
monize its requirements with the exacting duties of my profession, 
to enter enthusiastically upon it. This our mutual arrangements 
have enabled me to do more satisfactorily than I had hoped. I 
therefore permit myself to expect to have something to report to 
you at the end of another year appropriate to an embodiment in 
the permanent records of your comprehensive work. 

To do this I must be permitted to rely upon the co-operation of 
not only yourself and the other members of your staff, but of the 
Board, and all collectors temporarily or permanently associated 
with the survey. 

I have had sufficient experience in the work before me to realize. 
the necessity of aid from reliable sources, and this department of 
your. survey has been so long delayed that it must be rigorously 
prosecuted if it shall keep its place alongside of the others in the 
years to come. Ido not commence it, however, entirely de novo, 
having had some nineteen years observations in which I have 
accumulated some notes on birds in my vicinity, with occasional 
explorations into other sections as fully represented by them. The 
rapid settlement of the state has changed the relative representa- 
tion of this class of its fauna very materially, and the increasing 
extent of the cultivation of the soil for varied productions is at 
present not only changing the aggregate numbers of birds that 
come here to breed, and those that permanently reside here, but 
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REPORT Of THE COMMITTEE ON BOTANY, 
HORNS 7/71 
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MR. PRESIDENT :—Since my last report, one year ago, 
I have collected and identified one hundred and two species of 
plants. Of the Fungi, I. have collected ninety-five species 
new to our State, and fourteen species new to science, the 
descriptions of which I have endeavored to give fully. I 
have also collected quite a number of Algae, seven of which 
I have been able to identify with the aid of the elaborate de- 
scriptions and fine colored plates of Prof. Wood on the “Fresh 
Water Alge of the United States,” published in the ‘‘Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, vol. xix.”’ 

The summer of 1877 was noted for extreme heat all 
over the world, andin our State, as one of extreme drought, 
there having been scarcely any rain during the whole of July and 
August. These conditions are very unfavorable to the produc- 

‘tion of fungi. Agarics of every genus were very scarce, not 
one was to be seen where thousands existed in previous sea- 
sons. Scarcely a doletus has been observed this season; only 
one or two hydua; avery few polyporz, scarcely a clavaria 
or tremella; not a phalloide?, and but avery few trichogastres 
towards the close of the season; and so with nearly all other 
orders of fungi, Drought and extreme heat seem to effect 
the production of fungi more than almost any other plants. 


* 


55g. AGARICUS (TRICHOLOMA) RUTILANS. Scheff. 
“Red-haired Tricholoma.” 
Our plant is not as large as the book description. Not 
necessarily on pine stumps. On decayed wood. Oct, 
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559. AGARICUS (LEPIOTA) HOLOSERICEUS. Fr: 
“Silky Lepiota.” 
On the ground, ‘October. ‘Starce im 1377 


560. AGARICUS (TRICHOLOMA) ALBUS. ere 
“White Tricholoma.” 

Stipe, gills and pileus white ; gills very broad, thin, and 
appear as if scooped out from the stem ¥% of an inch in 
width. 

On the ground in woods. Ramsey county. October. 


5ou AGARICUS’ CLITOCYBE) BLIXUsS: Sow. 


«Sodden | Clitocy ben) 
Onthe ground. Nicollet Island. September and Oc- 
tober, | ‘Very Scarce 1n 1877. 


562. AGARICUS (CLITOCYBE) MAXIMUS. Le: 


«“Sowerb's Clitocyber 
Pileus fleshy, thick, firm, scaly, disk compact; not umbo- 


nate; stem compact, attenuated downwards; slightly fibri- — 


lose; gills largely decurrent, when old nearly blood red. 
Pileus 7 inches broad, with an ocraceous tinge; stipe, 

3 inches high, 2 inchées-thick at top, one meh aiibase, 

strong cadaveric odor when old. In thin oak woods. 
October. Rare. 


563 AGARICUS (PLEUROTUS) SALIGNUS. Fr, 
“Willow Pleurotus.” 
On trunks of trees and stumps. October. 


564, AGARICUS, (COLLYBIA) FAMILIA. Peek. 
Height about 2 inches; breadth of pileus 3 to 1% inches; 


stipe 1 to 2 lines thick. On decayed wood in woods May © 


and September. 
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565 AGARICUS (COLLYBIA) COLOREUS. 7 Peck. 
Stem in our plant is pale, brownish yellow below, and 
lightish or white above. 
On decaying basswood stumps. » June and September, 
and October. 


566. AGARICUS (MYCENA) IRIS. Berk. 


“Blue Mycena.’ 
On bits of decayed wood, beside an old oak stump in 


Oodle thickets. ~ October. ‘Rare. 


567. AGARICUS (MYCENA) PROLIFOROUS. Sow. 
“Proliforous Mycena.”’ 

When matured, the cuticle of the pileus frequently con- 
tracts towards the center, producing acup shape, and some- 
times contracts to a globe shape, showing nothing but the 

_ gills turned up over the pileus. 

| As far as observed our plants are gregarious or solitary, 
| not cespitose. On rich soil amongst grass in open woods. 
Nicollet Island. June. Not common. 


i568. AGARICUS (MYCENA) VITREUS. Fix. 
“Glassy Mycena.”’ 

Our plant is not very fragile. Stem nearly 4 inches long, 
nearly one line thick, and very brittle. 

In woods amongst moss. Often attached by mycelium. 


October. 


; 
569. AGARICUS (MYCENA) TENUIS. Bolt. 
| «Slender Mycena.” 

Pileus and stem brownish; stem 1 to 2 inches long, not 
a line thick, 

Amongst moss cn the ground in damp woods. June. 
SCENES 
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570. AGARICUS (MYCENA) VITILIS. Val a 
“Flextile Mycena.”’ 
Amongst grass in woods. June. 


571. AGARICUS (MYCENA) SPEIREUS, Fr. 
“Opaque Mycena,” 
Amongst moss on sandy ground. Solitary. May. 


572. AGARICUS (MYCENA) VULGARIS. P 
’ 


“Common Mycena.’ 
On the ground and decaying wood. October. 


573. AGARICUS (MYCENA) SETOSUS., Sow. 
“Setose Mycena.” 

White or a whitish gray; stem fine as a hair; under a 
glass, somewhat pubescent, which distinguishes it from 
Agarcus capillaris. Often beneath leaves. Easily over- 
looked, because of its excessive minuteness. Pileus 1-20 
to 1-16 of an inch broad ; stem 1 to 1% inches high. 

On and under dead leaves in woods. October. 


74. AGARICUS (OMPHALIA)BELLLE. Fohknst, 
‘‘Cup-like Omphalia.” 
In woods, on decaying wood. Sept. and Oct. 


tyr 


575. AGARICUS (PLUTEUS) UMBROSUS. Pers. 


“Brown Pluteus,” 


—— 


On the ground. Sept. 


576. AGARICUS (ENTOLOMA) PLACENTA. Batsch. 


’ 


“Brown Entoloma.’ 
On the ground in woods. October. 
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577. AGARICUS (ENTOLOMA) FLAVUS. n. Sp. 
Gold-yellow Entoloma. 


Pileus, fleshy, conical, expanded, depressed, smooth, 
bright orange when fresh, flesh white; stem short, solid, 
slightly attenuated upward, white; gills bright gold color 
when fresh, broad externally, regular, thin, sharp edged, 
narrow at the stipe, slightly attached. 

Pileus, 2 inches broad; stipe % inch high, 4 lines thick. 
Spores irregular, large, spherical, papilous and papilate; 
bright reddish yellow. 

Mins woodsvon the ground: Last of October Scarce. 
The spores lose their reddish cast after long exposure to 


the air and light. 


578. AGARICUS (PHOLIOTA) AURIVELLUS. Batsch. 
“Golden Pholiota.” 


On fallen basswood trunks in woods. Excelsior. July. 


579. AGARICUS (PHOLIOTA) SPECTABILIS, Fy. 
“Orange Pholioto.” 


Subcespitose. Pileus firm, brittle, convex rather than 
plain or depressed, dry, cuticle torn into scales, fibrous or 
silky, sometimes patchy points turning up and darker, giv- 

-ing the surface a tigrine appearance; stem first solid then 
hollow, fibrous, striated, equal, rooting,curved; gills ad- 
nate, ventricose, entire, divides easily into two parts, and 
wavy on the free surfaces, crowded, rounded behind, ferru- 
ginous. 


Pileus, 3 to 4 inches broad, fleshy and bright, rhubarb 
color; stem 3 inches long, ¥% inch thick, annulated. Taste 
pleasant, not bitter. 


On a decayed spot on a living locust. June. Scarce. 
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580. AGARICUS (GALERA) OVALIS. Tg 
‘“Brick-red Galera.” 
Stipe, 3 to 5inches high; pileus 1 inch and more high. 
On the ground amongst grass in open woods. Septem- 
ber to October. 


581. AGARICUS (STROPHARIA) SQUAMOSUS. Pr, 
“Scaly Stropharia.” 

Pileus, ocraceous or reddish, viscid, spotted with yellow- 
ish scales, nearly plain, not very thin, quite fleshy; stem 
slender, stuffed with a whitish pith, more or less squamose 
below the distant, not well defined annulus; gills purplish 
brown with whitish edge, very broad, adnate. 

Pileus from 3¢ to 1% inches broad; stipe 2 to 3 inches 
long, nearly 2 lines thick, hollow when old. 

On the ground, attached to decaying wood, in woods. 
October. 


582. AGARICUS (HYPHOLOMA) CAPNOIDES. Firs 
“Fir Wood Hypholoma.”’ 

Pileus usually yellowish, nearly plain, smooth like kid 
leather, dry, rather fleshy; stem smooth, pale yellow, even, 
sub-festulose; gills purplish or grayish, dry, not crowded, 
broad, adnate, very various in size. 

Pileus, from 1 to 3,iuches or more broad; ‘Stem)2 tone 
inches long, 2 to 4 lines thick, equal, sometimes curved. 

In Lake Harriet woods. Not necessarily in fir woods. 
May. Not common. 1877. 


583. AGARICUS (HYPHOLOMA) APPENDICULATUS. JSzdJ. 
“Appendiculate Hypholoma.”’ 
Pileus 1% to 3 inches broad, veil attached to the margin 
in patches; stem 2 to 3 inches long, 2 to 3 lines thick. 


Amongst moss on rotten stumps, in woods. June. 
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584 AGARICUS (HYPHOLOMA) EGENULUS. Berk. 
“White Hypholoma.”’ 
By the road side, amongst grass, May. 


585. AGARICUS (PSILOCYBE) AREOLATUS. Klotsch. 
“Patchy Psilocybe.” 
Nicollet Island, September to October. 


586. AGARICUS (PSATHYRA) BIFRONS. Berk. 
“Changing Psathyra.” 
So called from its many changes of color, 
Nicollet Island. September to October. 


587. AGARICUS (PSATHYRA) SEMIVESTITUS. Berk & Br. 
“Half-clothed Psathyra.”’ 
Pileus 4% to % inch broad; stipe 1 to 1% inches long. 
Nicollet Island. October. 


588. AGARICUS (PSATHYRA) GORDONI, 2 ING 


*Gordon’s Psathyra.’ 


Amongst grass in woods. September. October. 
COPRINUS. 


m550. COPRINUS FLOCCULOSUS. DG. 


“Flocculose Coprinus.’ 
Nicollet Island. September. 


390. CAPRINUS EXTINCTORIUS. Fr. 


) 


“Extinguisher Coprinus.’ 


Stem more or less rooting. Sometimes the root is very 
long. 
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On dung heaps and rich, soft loam. June to July. 


5901. _COPRINUS ARATUS. 


Berk & Br. 
“Umber Caprinus.” 


Our plant is gregarious; pileus 1 to 4 inches broad; 


stipe 3 to 5 inches high, 2 to 6 lines thick, fibrous. 
On the top ofa decaying elm stump. 


Lake Harriet 
woods. May. 


592. COPRINUS RADIANS. EY, 
“Radiating Coprinus.”’ 
Pileus 1 to 2 inches broad; stem 1% to 2 


2 inches high. 
On’sandy soil.. May. Very scarcer - 1577 


593. COPRINUS MACROCEPHALUS. Berk. 
“Stunted "Coprinus, ; 
Pileus 1 inch or less. broad, : cylindrico-campanulate; 
stipe 1% to 2 inches high, 2 to 3 lines thick. 
Solitary or gregarious. 


On stumps and horse manure. 
April. 


594. COPRINUS FILIFORMIS. 


Berk & Br. 
“Filiform Coprinus.” 


Stipe % to 1 inch high; pileus 1 to 2 lines high. Con- 
ical. 


“In woods on the ground. September to October. 
CORTINARIUS. 


595. CORTINARIUS (PHLEGMACIUM) DIBAPHUS, Fy. 
“Spotted Cortinarius.” 
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Stem winding; spores kidney shaped with an apiculus at 
both ends. 


On the ground in woods. October, 


596. CORTINARIUS (PHLEGMACIUM) FULGENS. Fy. 


’ 


“Shining Cortinarius.’ 

Very fleshy; flesh white; stipe solid, bulb depressed, 

marginate. The whole stem wooly, which becomes ferru- 
ginous when the spores drop. 


In woods. October. Not common. 


597. CORTINARIUS (MYXACIUM) ELATIOR. IPR: 


y 


«Tall Cortinarius.’ 
The gills in our plant are not only venose connected, but 
strongly costate, every alternate one being dimidate and 
excessively rugose. The characters seem almost sufficient 
to base a new species on. 
In woods. October. Not common. 1877. 


598. CORTINARIUS (MYXACIUM) FACICULARIS. Des Sie 


Tufted Cortinarius. 

Cespitose, gregarious or solitary; pileus plain, fleshy, 
viscid or glutinous when moist, smooth when dry, reddish 
yellow, edge thin and dotted with a few fragments of the 
veil; gills cinnamon, crowded, broadly attached, sometimes 
sub-decurrent, easily separating from the hymenophora; 
stipe white, solid, fibrous, straight or flexurous, attenuated 
downward. When old the flesh becomes yellowish white, 
the stem brownish. 


Pileus % to 2 inches broad; stipe 1 to 2 inches long, 
I to 3 lines think. 


On the ground in open places. October. 
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599. CORTINARIUS (MYXACIUM) MACULATUS. n. Sp. 
“Egg-yellow Cortinarius.” 

Pileus thin, membranaceous, soft, thin except the disk 
which is thick, firm, broadly umbonate, smooth, shining, 
excessively viscid, bright egg yellow, dotted here and there 
with iron rust colored spots, cuticle tough, with a kid leath- 
er feel when dry; gills attached with a tooth, at first whit- 
ish, then yellow, then dark cinnamon brown, sharp, smooth 
edges; stipe, equal, stout, not annulate or bulbous, whitish, 
fibrilose, more or less curved. 

Breadth of pileus, 2 to 5 inches; stipe 3 to 5 inches 
high, 2 to 6 lines thick. 

In woods on decaying Acer stumps. Nicollet Island. 
October. 

Spores large, regular spheres, appearing frequently nu- 


cleated. 


600. CORTINARIUS (MYXACIUM) RADICIBUS. 2. Sp. 


Rooting Cortinarius. 

Pileus sub-vicid when moist, polished when dry, shining, 
fleshy, convex, then expanded; stem solid, fibrous, cylin- 
drical, smooth, straight or crooked, annulated, annulus 4% 
inch from top of stipe standing up, upper surface color of 
the gills, base sending out long, white, fibrous roots; gills 
broad, sub-decurrent, lightish or gray, then cinnamon. 

Pileus 34 to 1% inches broad; stem 2 to 3 inches high, 
2 to 3 lines thick. 

Spores reddish ochre, or Ferri Carb. color, very small, 
egg shape. 

On the ground in woods. May. 


601. CORTINARIUS (DERMOCYBE) OCHROLEUCUS. Fy. 


‘« Pallid Cortinarius.” 


a 2 ee 
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Pileus not very fleshy; stipe sometimes festulose at the 
top. 
Inwoods. June. Not common. 1877. 


602. CORTINARIUS (DERMOCYBE) CINNAMOMEUS. Er: 


“Cinnamon Cortinarius.” 


In thin woods on mucky soil. May. 


603. CORTINARIUS (DERMOCYBE) APPENDICULATUS. z. Sp. 


Bank-loving Cortinarius, 

Pileus fleshy, thin, smooth, expanded, border appendic- 
late with a fugaceous veil, yellowish brown, becoming 
nearly black when dry; gills adherent, sub-decurrent, 
crowded, brown, then black; stem equal, smooth, festulose, 
whitish, becoming brown when dry. 

Pileus; 1 inch- broad; stipe 1 to 2 inches high, about 2 
lines thick. 

Speres small, smooth, nearly spherical. 

On low banks in woods. May. 


604. CORTINARIUS (DERMOCYBE) TIGRINUS. w. Sp. 


Tiger Spotted Cortinarius. 


Pileus thin but fleshy, convex, spotted with small, brown 
scales when fresh, rugose and brown when dry; gills numer- 
ous, crowded, adnate, pale clay when young, becoming cin- 
namon, then dark brown; stem whitish, attenuated upwards, 
sub-bulbose. 

Pileus 3 to 1 inch broad; stipe one inch or more high, 
one line thick. 

On decaying wood in woods. June. Not common. 


HO 7. « 
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605. CORTINARIUS (TELAMONIA) EVERNIUS. Ey: 


“Tufted Cortinarius.” 


About stumps in open places. September and Octo- 
tober. 


606. CORTINARIUS (HYGROCYBE) VENOSUS. Na SP 
Venous-Gilled Cortinarius. 

Pileus smooth, thin, yellowish brown, when mature so 
completely everted that the gill surface only appears; gills 
cinnamon, sub-ventricose, rather narrow, attached, profuse- 
ly venosed and venose connected; stipe smooth, equal, 
fibrous, not bulbous, sometimes split or forked at the top. 

Pileus 1 to 2 inches broad; stipe, 3 inches long, 3 lines 
thick. 

On the ground amongst poplar leaves in woods. Octo- 
ber. Scarce. 


607. HYGROPHORUS UNGUINOSUS. Fr. 
“Dingy Hygrophorus,” 
Gills adnate, decurrent, connected by veins. 
On the ground in woods. October. 


608. HYGROPHORUS LACTUS. ae 2 


Grayish-white Hygrophorus. 

Pileus hemispherical, irregular, grayish white, cuticle 
covered more or less with a milk white gluten, flesh thick, 
white; gills white, arcuate, adnate, decurrent, edges smooth, 
entire, sharp; stipe smooth, fibrous, white, mealy above, 
sharply attenuated downward. 

Pileus 1 to 1% inches broad; stipe 2 to 3 inches high, 
3 to 5 lines thick. 

On wet clay soil amongst dead poplar leaves. October. 
Rare. 
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609. GOMPHIDIUS VISCIDUS. Fy. 
“Viscid Gomphidius.”’ 
On the top of a decaying hickory stump. Meeker woods 
August. 


LACTARIUS, Fr. 


610. LACTARIUS SACCHARIUM. Nw Sp 
Sweet-milk Lactarius. 

Pileus at first convex, papilate, pruinose, brownish, or 
slate, at length expanded, depressed, infundibuliform, red- 
dish orange; gills largely decurrent, crowded, narrow, sin- 
uate, dimidate or entire, pale orange, becoming brownish 
when old; stem irregular, compressed, curved or straight, 
orange. 

Pileus and upper part of stipe milky, gills not milky. 

Pileus 1% to 1% inches broad, stem I to 2 inches high, 1 
to 3 lines thick, 

Plant gregarious or cespitose. Milk white. Slightly 
sweet. 

Amongst moss and grass, beneath poplar trees. July 


and August. 


611. MARASMIUS CAULICINALIS. Lin. 
“Mealy Stemmed Marasmius.” 
Scarcely striate. Pileus 1 to 2 inches broad; stipe 1% 
to 2 inches high. 
On the ground in woods. October. 


612. MARASMIUS SULPHUREUS. De SD 
Sulphur Colored Marasmius. _ 

Pileus, when matured, reddish brown, expanded, border 
rugose, umbo darkest; gills numerous, entire, dimidate, 
adnate, sub-decurrent, venose connected, pale orange; stem 
sulphur color, tomentose, equal, festulose, curved, base 
bulbous. 
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613, MARASMIUS SEMIHIRTIPES. Peck. 
‘“*Pale Brown Marasmius.” 


On the ground in woods. June. Not common. 
LENTINUS, /F*r. 


614. LENTINUS MAXIMUS. n. Sp. 
Ringed Lentinus, 

Pileus thick, compact, coreaceous, convex, plain, un- 
equal, pale straw-color surface, dotted with dark scaly spots; 
stem stout, hard, rooting, scaly, annulate; gills 34 to 1 inch 
broad, sinuate, decurrent, forming lines on the stem down 
to the ring, whitish, with torn or tattered borders. 

Pileus 3 to 7 inches broad, stem I to 2 inches long, an 
inch and more thick. 

On the square end of a tamarack log. Aug. 


LENZITES. Fr. 


615. LENZITES FLACCIDAL | 777%: 
“Filaccid, (cenzites.: 
On stumps of nearly all kinds of wood. 


POLYPORUS. fr. 


616. POLYPORUS SQUAMOSUS. Fy. 
« Scaly Polyporus.” 
On oak trunks and fallen branches. Oct. 


A difficult species to determine. 


O17 7 (ROLYPORUS. VARIUGH Wea 
‘‘Variable Polyporus.” 


On fallen trunks and branches. In swamps. 


618. POLYPORUS TOMENTOSO-QUERCINUS. n. Sp. 
Woolly Oak-Polyporus. 

Pileus at first, soft, compact, spongy, tomentose, pulvin- 

ate, dimidate, sessile, very thick, divergently fibrous within, 

broad surface of attachment, dirty grayish white when 
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young, pale straw or sub-ferruginous when old, hard, core- 
aceous, woody at maturity; pores large, irregular, toothed 
or fringed, easily separated, from 34 to 1 inch long, varying 
in color from straw to bright orange. 

Nearly always on the north side of living oaks.  Pileus 1 
to 2 inches thick, 2 to § inches broad. Spores numerous, 
white, globose, very small. Drops its spores in May or 
early June. Plant is persistent, lasting the whole year. 

Its characters are decided and unmistakable when once 


observed. Very scarce, only seen occasionally. 


619: POLYPORUS INTYBACEUS. Fr. 
‘*Gray-branched polyporus.” 

Our plant has an anise-like odor, and on the upper surface 
ofsome of the pilei there are pores developed in small patch- 
es. In all other respects fully answers book descriptions. 

On an old oak stump close to the ground. In woods 


September. 


TREMELLA /*7. 


620-7 UREMELLA EPIGAEA. 8. & Lr. 
“Ground Tremella.”’ 
Effused, white, gelatinous within, externally dusted with 
the white spores. . 
On the ground, spreading over leaves, sticks, &c. Lake 
Harriet woods. June and July. 


DIDERMA. ?. 


621. DIDERMA FLORIFORME. P. 
“Flower-like Diderma.” 

At first whitish, becoming milk-white, when full grown 
shining and fading through all shades to a yellowish brown; 
stem slender, peridium spherical, splitting in all shapes, 
and sometimes throwing off a complete cap. 


Spores yellowish brown, and may be seen under a glass 
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thrown out with much force so as to fall some distance 
away. 
On decaying trunks of trees. Oct. 
ASPERGILLUS, Mich. 


622. ASPERGILLUS GLAUCUS. LE 
“Blue Mould.”’ 
On decaying leather and other decomposing substances. 


Sept.—Oct. 


623. ASPERGILLUS VIREUS. Le 
“Green-branched aspergillus.”’ 
On decaying Agarics and Boleti Oct. 


HAPLARIA. Linxk. 


624. HAPLARIA GRISEA. Lk. 
“Gray Haplaria.” 
On various decaying plants. Sept.—Oct. 


PILOBOLUS. /7ode. 


625  PILOBOLUS CRYSTALLINUS. Tate. 
“Crystalline Pilobolus.” 

At first appearing like a small, yellow Sc/erotzum, soon 
forming a stem, which becomes inflated at the apex, which 
is terminated by a black and somewhat spherical cap; at 
this period of development the yellow hue disappears. 
Densely tufted; very short lived: 

On horse dung. July. 


UNCINULA. Lev. 


626. UNCINULA ADUNCA. Lev. 
“Willow Blight.” 
On leaves of willows. Sept. Very abundant. 


MICROSPHZERIA. Lev. 


627. MICROSPHERA EXTENSA. C. Gas 
On upper surface of oak leaves. Jept. Common. 
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MORCHELLA. Divi. 


628. MORCHELLA CRASSIPES. Pers. 
“Gigantic Morel.” 
Our plant is not so tall as the book descriptions, which 
make 9 inches or more. Ours is 6 or 7 inches high. 


In woods. May. Esculent. 


629. MORCHELLA PATULA. Tens. 
“Spreading Morel.” 
Obtusely conic, pits irregular, stem 11% to 2 inches high, 
even, sometimes with an undulated exterior, thick, hollow. 
In woods. May. Not common. 


GEOGLOSSUM. yee 


630. GEOGLOSSUM ALBUS. 0S pi 

White Geoglossum. 

Fasciculate or solitary, smooth; clubs cylindrical, conflu- 
ent with the stem; stem abruptly black, shading to green- 
ish white; hymenium smooth, white; spores white, oblong, 
3/80 of an inch long. 
Plant % to 2 incheshigh. On ground and decayed wood, 

in woods. May. 


PEZIZA. Linz. 


O21. REZIZA RADULA. Joys on Vata 
“Black warted Peziza.” 
Cup depressed, sessile, % to I inchin breadth, dark 
brown or black, covered with small warts on its upper sur- 
face, amidst whieh the asci are seen. Very brittle. Be- 


neath silver maple trees on my lawn, July. 


6325) PEZIZA ARGILLACEA. Sow, 
‘Clay, Rezizan: 
Our plant is dusky, or brownish, or slightly yellow within 
the cup, dirty white externally. 
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Varies in size from 3 to 2 inches in breadth. On clay 
in Marr’s woods. May. 


633% PHAZANP UIC ULUS. ee 2 
Blackish-brown Peziza. 

Thin, the cup infundibuliform, bright brown or black, 
not turning pale, smooth, border incurved, crenate, ex- 
tremely smooth, black; stem costate, flat, festulous; cup I 
to 1% inches broad, 1 'to 1% inches deep; stem 1 to 1% 
inches high; whole plant 2 to 3 inches high. 

Solitary or gregarious, On the ground or partly buried 
sticks. 

Spores oblong, about 1-1000 by 1-500 of an_ inch, 
smooth, nucleated. Inwoods. May. 


634. PEZIZA SALMONICOLOR. B. & Be 

“Salmon-Color Peziza.”’ : 

One inch broad, gregarious; cups hemispherical, pale sal- 
mon-color; asci 4 to 6 times as long as thick; sporidia, nu- 
cleate, elliptic, biseriate. 

On burnt ground, in woods. Oct. 


635. PEZIZA (GILIARIS. Schrad. 
“Fringed white: Peziza.” 
On decayed wood, leaves and bark; in woods. May. 


636. PEZIZA NIVEA. Fr. 
«Snowy Peziza.”’ 
On decayed and partly buried wood; in woods. May. 


637. PEZIZA VIRGINEA. Batsch. 
“Virgin White Peziza.” 

Stipitate; under a glass of 50 diameters glistening white, 
hemispherical, externally densely covered with patulous 
hairs. Cup about 8 lines broad under a magnifying glass 
of 50. Margin ciliated, often covered with little drops of 
water. Spores fusiform, .0002 of an inch long and half as 
broad. 
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On the under side of half-buried rotten logs, in woods. 
May. 


638. PEZIZA BICOLOR. Bull, 
“Two-colored Peziza.” 

Subsessile, nearly spherical, heavily tomentose, external- 
ly white; disc little tinged with yellow, very small, with a 
glass of 50 appears about 6 lines broad; stipe about 8 lines 
high, attenuated downwards. 

On decayed twigs, buried beneath rotten logs, in woods. 


May. 


GEO REZIZA DIPLOCARPA. Cumr 
“Double fruited Peziza.” 

Our plant is pale orange or brown, not greenish olive; 
gregarious, petfectly covering, sometimes, large patches of 
earth. 

On recently burned ground, Highland Park. Oct. 


CALYCELLA. Aries. 


640. HELOTIUM TUBA. Fr. 
ihtibemaclotiume. 
Plant 1% inch high; on twigs on the ground. July to 
September. 


FRESH-WATER ALGAAS. 


GENUS DOLICHOSPERMUM. 7hwiaites. 


1. D. SUBRIGIDUM. Wood. 
This species I have found growing in the scum floating 
on water in ditches and in the coffer dam on Nicollet Island. 


Genus GLOIOTRICHIA, &% Ag. 182. 


Zee Ge INCRUSTAEA, Wood. 
Found attached to small water plants along the Henne- 
pin [sland shore of the east branch of the Mississippi River. 
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Genus ZONOTRICHA. 


3° ZYMOLEIS: Wood. 
Found attached to the rocks at Minnehaha Falls. 


GENUS DASYACTIS. Azz. 


4... De MOULIS. Wood. 
Found ina bog north of Sandy Lake. 


GENUS PALMELLA. 


PabursA. Wood. 


This is in form of little blackish balls varying in size from 


ur 


yy of a line to 1 inch in diameter, firm and hard, the largest 
appearing as if they were aggregations of multitudes of 
small ones. Foundin slow moving water in the coffer-dam 


on Nicollet Island. 


GENUS PENIUM. Pred. 18428. 


6, Ps DIGITS, (Ebrb). Preb, 


Found in small lakes and ponds. 


GENUS VAUCHERIA. 


72, GNe NELUTINA: Ag. 
Found growing on mud in shallow ditches, after the sub- 


sidence of water from a heavy shower. Sept. 


te. ea 
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REPORT.ON- ORNITHLOGY FOR 1377: 


In some respects the season has been rather unfavorable 
to the observation of the birds; more especially as regards 
their migrations. The year previous was exceptionably char- 
acterized by a great tidal wave of bird-life that reached us 
here in its vernal flow about the roth to the 15th of May. It 
was emphatically an etherial wave of song as it was constitu- 
ted of the typical warblers. Although less so, yet to a con- 
siderable extent, a similar characteristic was manifest through 
the entire migration of the other groups, determining the mea- 
sure of collections only by the possibility of taking adequate 
care of the material obtained. Widely different from this, 
the birds of the past year have arrived in such inconsiderable 
number, at or about any one period, that it has required the 
utmost vigilance to note their presence, and then only as 
stragglers, stealing their way to their secluded places for rest- 
ing and rearing their young. It is presumable that the di- 
versity between the two seasons has been principally deter- 
mined by the contrast in their meteorological characteristics, 
as affecting the conditions of transit, supply of food, &c. It 
is to be acknowledged that with all that has been learned 
of the birds, very little is settled as to the causes and modifi- 
cations of their migrations. More has been written, perhaps, 
during the year, upon this matter, than upon any previous one 
in the history of ornithology. 

Of course, the additions to our list of newly recognized 
species have been very meagre, consisting of Leconti’s Spar- 
row—Coturnicutus leconte: (Bor.), collected by Mr. Williams 
near the city, I think, and the Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Z7ryz- 
gites rufescens, (Cob.), collected by the Messrs. Roberts at 
Sand Lake, near the northern limits of the East Division. 
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The former, originally discovered and named by Audubon 
Emberiza leconti has long been héld doubtful as a distinct 
species, having been supposed to be either passerinus or 
henslowit. 

Numerous collections, made in northern Dakota by Dr. 
C owes, when associated with the Northern Boundary Survey 
in 1873, and by others at other localities, have determined its 
ha bitation to be the central plains from northern Dakota to 
Texas. Its presence here shows our formal relationship to 
the province that lies to the west of us, and together with oth- 
er species previously obtained, puts uson the alert for excep- 
tional forms hitherto restricted to areas beyond our borders. 

The Sandpiper obtained by the Messrs. Roberts has been 
sought for through many long years without success. Its 
known breeding places far to the north of us and the sparcity 
of its numbers in migration along the Atlantic coast led to the 
anticipation that it would long since have been observed in 
migration through the state. 

We are at last rewarded through the vigilance of these gen- 
tlemen who have contributed so much to our already large 
list, embracing about as many as have been identified in New 
England, after a century’s observation by a legion of experts. 

Although offering so little in this Annual Report that is 
new, the year has not been an idle one in obtaining an exten- 
sion of our knowledge of the habits and characteristics of 
species that breed in our district. In this, perhaps, no year 
preceding has given us nearly so rich results, the proof of 
which will become evident in the future reports involving life- 
histories of local species. 
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THE CRETACEOUS IN MINNESOTA, 


BY N. H. WINCHELL. 


There are frequent exposures of the Cretaceous along the 
Minnesota river from Big Stone Lake to Mankato; and at 
several places lignitic coal occurs in beds varying from six 
inches to three or four feet in thickness. It is found on the 
Cottonwood river, a large tributary of the Minnesota from 
the south, and on the Blue Earth. There are evidences of it 
under the drift at points between Mankato and Mendota. It 
occurs in Steele county, also in Freeborn, Fillmore and Mow- 
er. There are indirect evidences of it in Dakota county, par- 
ticularly at Empire City. It is scattered largely through the 
drift in the western part of Hennepin county. In the central 
-and eastern parts of Wright county it has excited-expectations 
of coal, and some shafting has been done. Pieces of lignite 
coal have been found along the Mississippi river as far north as 
Fort Ripley ; and in Stearns connty a considerable interest 
was excited a few years ago by exposures of lignite in the 
valley of the Sauk river, at several places, particularly at 
Richmond. It is met with in Faribault county in sinking 
deep wells, also in Kandiyohi. It is distributed abundantly 
through the drift in the valley of the Red river of the North, 
both in the form of “slate” and lignitic fragments. Pieces 
of lignite are said to have been found on the St. Louis river, 
near the mouth of Swan river. According to H. R. School- 
craft,,lignitic coal was discovered in the country south of the 
Lake of the Woods in 1858 or 1859. J. A. Wheelock refers 
to this in the “First Annual Report of the Commisisoner ‘of 
Statistics,” Jan. ist, 1860. In the summer of 1875, Creta- 
ceous lignite was discovered in the country between Rainy 
Lake and Vermillion Lake, and a hundred pounds of what 
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was taken for coal were brought to Duluth from that point. 
During the last Summer (1878) further information has been 
obtained of lignite along the international boundary line on 
Nemakon Lake, east of Rainy Lake. 

It thus appears that fragments of the Cretaceous, which 
cannot bear long transportation, are found throughout nearly 
the whole State, and that the beds zz situ have been discov- 
ered in a sufficient number of places to enable us to conclude 
that they extend, or did prior to the spreading of the drift, 
from the Iowa state line to that of the British Possessions. 
The only portions of the State where these indications do not 
exist, are the triangle north of Lake Superior, and the so- 
called driftless area in the southeastern corner of the “tate. 
These are both many hundred feet lower than the central and 
western portions where the Cretaceous is known to exist, and 
must have been buried under the Cretaceous ocean unless by 
some great warping of the crust they were relatively much 
higher then than now. There is no evidence ot such warping; 
hence it is more likely that unfavorable circumstances have 
prevented the preservation of the beds or concealed them, so 
as to delay their discovery. 

A line drawn from the west end of Hunter’s Island, on the 
Canadian boundary line, southward to Minneapolis, and thence 
southeastwardly through Rochester, to the Iowa state line 
would, in general, separate that part of the State in which the 
Cretaceous is not known to exist from that in which it does. 
It is not here intended to convey the idea that the whole State 
west of this line, is spread over with the Cretaceous, because 
there are many places where the drift lies directly on the Sil- 
urian or earlier rocks; but throughout this part of the State, 
the Cretaceous exists at least in patches, and perhaps once ex- 
isted continuously, — - ‘ 

The beds of this formation that occur in Minnesota, belong 
to the lower portion. The Dakota Group of Dr. F. V. Hay=- 
den, supposed to be the equivalent of the Nishnabotany sand- 
stone of Iowa, is probably represented by the white sand- 
stones at Austin and on the Blue Earth, and by the stone 
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quarried at Austin and at points below in the banks of the 
Cedar river, as well as by the sandstone seen at Fritz’ quarry 
on the Minnesota, a few miles below New Ulm. There is a 
pebbly deposit in Fillmore county, associated with a white 
sandstone, that also probably belongs to the Dakota Group. 
The Fort Benton Group has been identified in the Sauk river 
valley by a few fossils found in explorations for coal‘a few 
years ago. This rests on the authority of F. B. Meek. There 
are also extensive clay and shale beds exposed along the Min- 
nesota, and on the Cottonwood, embracing beds of lignite 
that doubtless belong to the Fort Benton. At New Ulmisa- 
calcareous member, burned for quicklime, that probably rep- 
resents the Niobrara 
Wherever this formation has been explored for coal in Min- 
nesota, the results have not been encouraging. The lignite 
varies from a cannel coal to charcoal, and is often injured by 
clayey impurities, and by the presence of what appears to be 
ashes. The difficulty and cost of mining are also increased 
by the non-indurated condition of the overlying layers, ren- 
dering it necessary to line by timbers, or otherwise support the 
upper part of every opening thatis made. Some of the clays 
have been successfully employed in making pottery, and also 
in the manufacture of fire-brick. 

To the drift the Cretaceous has contributed largely in the 
State of Minnesota. Its debrzs is distinguishable in nearly 
every county west of the above line. It is the source of 
much of the clayey material of the boulder clay, and its alka- 
line qualities are very perceptible in much of the surface wa- 
ter. Superficially the Cretaceous has produced a greater ef- 
fect on Minnesota than any other geological formation ; yet 
its beds zz sz¢u are less frequently seen than any others. 
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Transactions of the Academy of Science, St. Louis, Vol. 
ItlesNosy aan! 2 

Transactions of the Academy of Science and Arts, New 
Haven, Vol Ill, Part 1. 

Bulletins of the American Geographical Society, New 
York, Nos. 4 and 5. 

Bulletins of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, Vol. 
Tons Voll Il iNo. 3. | 

Fourth Annual Report of the Zoological Society of Phila- 
delphia. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Zoological Society of Philadel- 
phia. 

Catalogue of Paintings from the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Antiquarian Society of © 
Philadelphia. 

Circular of the Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 50, 172, 192, 
197. 

Geology of the Uintah Mountains, with Atlas, by Powell. 

Bulletins of the U. S. National Museum, Nos: 6;.7,,e998 

Bulletins of the U. S. Entomological Commission, Nos. 1 
and 2. 

Animal Resources of the United States, G. B. Gove, 1875-6. © 

North American Mustelidz Coues. 

North American Rodentia Coues. 

North American Ethnology, Dall & Gibbs. 

Annual Report of Geological Survey of Canada, 1874-5. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals, &c., Geological Sur- 
vey of Canada. 

Proceedings of the Liverpool Geological Society, 1875-6. 
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Report of the Zoological Society of London, 8168, 1873—6 
numbers. 

Constitution and By-Laws of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
ofelrclanduVol, 165) Part 2. 

Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, 1874. 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural Sci- 
ences, 1870-1. 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia [Institute of Natural Sci- 
ENnCes, 157 1-2. 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural Sci- 
CMCES, Wo Base 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural Sci- 
ences, 1873-4. 

Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Natural Sci- 


ences, 1877-8. 
Boletin de Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia Y. Estadistico. 
Biografica Ann. Institutio Historico Geographico, E. Eth- 


nographico, Rio de Janeiro, de BrazilS. A., Vols. II and III. 
Informa de los Esploradoras del Territorios de San Martin, 
HO Al. 


Cataloga del Estado de Antiog—FEach contributed by the 


Sociedad de Naturalistes Nee Granadiros, Bogota New 
Granada. 
Circular of the Am. Association of Anthropology. 
Bulletin of the Illinois Museum of Natural History, No. I. 


Transactions of the Indianapolis Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, 1870. 


Transactions of the Indianapolis Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, 1872. | 

Celebration of Humbolt’s Centennial, contributed by the 
Iowa Institute of Sciences and Arts of Dubuque. 

Transactions of the Davenport Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, WOVE 

Third Annual Report of the Minnesota Fish Commissioners. 
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Report of the New York State Agricultural Society, Vol. 
XXIII, Nos. 9, 10. 

Report of the New York State Agricultural Society Awards, 
1874. 

Journal of the New York State Agricultural Society, 1873. 
B= Proceedings of the Cincinnati Society of Natural History, 
No, a 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy Sciences, Arts 
and Letters; 1874-5. 

Birthplace of Americus. 

Early Outposts of Wisconsin. 

Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts 
and: lsetters,, 1575-6. 

Journal of Science of the Canadian Institute, Toronto, 
Cant, Vol: XTV, No: 4. . 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
Vol. X. 

Progress and Resources of New South Wales. 

Report of the Mining Department, New South Wales, 1876. 

Climate of New South Wales. 

Report of Railways, New South Wales. 

Inauguration of President Gilman, Johns Hopkins University 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Minnesota Hospital for the 
Insane. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the State Normal School, 
Winona. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Minnesota State Institute 
for Deaf, Dumb and Blind. 

Eighteenth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the Minnesota State Reform 
School. 

Annual Report of the Minnesota State Adjutant General, 
Loy 

Topography, Climate, etc., of Michigan, Prof. A. Winchell. 

The Fifth Annual Report on the Geological and Natural 
History Survey of Minnesota. 
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DECADES OF MAINE FUNGI. 
By M. C. Cooxsz, London, England, 
(Corresponding Member.) 

(Dec. 1, 11.) 


Since the time of Schweinitz, little has been added to our knowledge of 
North American Fungi except by the labors of H. W. Ravenel of South 
Carolina, and Dr. Curtis. As far as Iam aware, no attempt has been made to 
secure a list of the Fungi of any state except South Carolina and Ohio, 
(Cincinnati, T. G. Lea;) and certainly no effort has hitherto been made in 
favor of the state of Maine. Through the kindness of the Rev. E. C. Bolles, 
I hope gradually to obtain specimens, at least of the more minute, and less 
perishable Fungi, from the neighborhood of Portland, so that in course of time 
a respectable list may be constructed of the Fungi of Maine. Without waiting 
- till such list can be perfected, I have consented to notice and describe the 
several consignments which I receive from time to time, and to give under 
each species a brief character, sufficient for its identification. 


The two Decades now forwarded are confined to Coniomycetal Fungi, 
those in which the spores are the main features, and which are developed princi- 
pally upon the green parts of living plants. ‘These include the cidiacez, the 
Pucciniei, and the Ceomacei, as described fully in my “ Microscopic Fungi.” 
Circumstances have transpired to strengthen the views I therein expressed 
that the majority of species which constitute the genera Lecythea and Trichobasis 
are but unicellular forms of species belonging to other genera, and with these 
latter forms I shall associate them whenever I can do so with confidence. 
Instances will occur in which I am unable to associate species of T’richobasis or 
Lecythea with their higher forms, especially in extra-European species :—in such 
cases I must content myself with recording the species under their provisional 
names, in the hope that the future may unite them to their lawful spouses. 


Di-morphism is well illustrated in the rust and mildew of wheat. Early in 
the season the ‘redrust’ appears. The orange spores are nearly globose, and one- 
celled, under which form they have been regarded as a species of T'richobasis. 
Later in the year the brown lines of the wheat mildew put in an appearance. 
The spores are elongated, attached to a long stalk or peduncle, are divided by a 
septum into two cells, and then known as Puccinia graminis. It is not 
uncommon to find spores of both forms in the same pustule and springing from 
the same mycelium. It has been suspected, and even asserted, that species of 
Uromyces and dicidium are further developments from Trichobasis and Puccinia, 
and form with them an alternation of generations. The assertion that cidium 
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Berberidis is an associate-form of Puccinia graminis, rests for the present upon 
the observation of one individual, and requires confirmation before it can be 
accepted. 


ZECIDIACEI. 


The Family cidiacei consists, as far as our knowledge of North American 
species is concerned, of three genera, thus briefly characterized : 
Spores contained within a peridium. 
* Peridium elongated, 
separating in threads—Restelia. 
rupturing irregularly—Peridermium. 
Peridium abbreviated or semi-immersed—Wecidium. 


Rese, Rebent. 


Peridium elongated, at length opening by lateral fissures, or a terminal lacerated 
mouth. Spermogonia on the opposite surface; on the same, or on different 
leaves. | 

Two European species have already been found in Maine. Schweinitz 
records four in his ‘Synopsis,’ but two of these I have not seen. 


Roestelia lacerata, Tul. Peridia clustered in tufts, brown, elongated, split- 
ting to the base in segments: spores light brown. 

On the under surface of the leaves, and on the petioles and fruit of Hawthorn, 
(Crataegus) &c. Westbrook: E. C. B. 

(Restelia cylindrites—(in part)—Schweinitz Tyn. Car. No. 432. Fung. Am, Bor. No. 
2899,— Zicidium laceratum. Ravenel, Fungi. Car. Ex. V, No. 96.) 

Roestelia cancellata, Reb. Spots yellow, then red, prominent; peridia 
split to the base into laciniz which remain united at the apex. On Pear leaves 
&c. (Westbrook: E. C. B.) 6 

(Zeidium cancellatum, Schweinitz Syn. Car. No. 433. Restelia restelites, Schw. 
Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2900.) 


/Ectp1um, Pers. 


Peridium seldom elongated, opening by a terminal mouth, surrounded by a 
fringe of recurved teeth, or when short bursting irregularly. Spores disposed 
in chains. Spermogonia on the same or the opposite surface, clustered or 
scattered, central or intermixed. 

A large genus, well represented in the United States. 


_ &cidium Geranii, DC. Spots yellow and purple; peridia in circinating 
clusters. Spores yellow; at length brown. 

On the under surface of leaves of Geranium, Westbrook: E. C. B. 

(Zcidium Geranii maculati. Schweinitz Syn. Car. No. 443. cidium Geraniatum. 
Schw. Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2879.) 

icidium crassum, Pers. Spots yellow-brown, subiculum thickened ; peridia 
crowded into a roundish heap, at first globose, yellow, at length open; spores 
orange. 

On leaves of Rhamnus &e. (Canton, N. Y.; Maine.) 

(Rayenel, Fungi Car. exsic. 1. No. 92.) 
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fficidium Hypericatum, Schwz. Spots small, roundish, orange; Peridia 
cylindrical, elevated, collected in small tufts, whitish when dried. Spores 
oblong, whitish, pellucid. 

On leaves of Hypericum perforatum (Westbrook) also on Hypericum frondosum 
(fide Schweinitz). 

(Schweinitz Syn. Car. No. 451.—Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2883.) 

Whether the spores of the species on leaves of H. perforatum, received from 
the Rev. E. C. Bolles, are whitish, or yellow when fresh, could not be 
determined from the dried specimens. It is referred here to Schweinitz’s 
species, with which it accords in other respects. Although the Hypericum is 
common in England, neither the 4edium nor Uromyces has yet been found on it. 


fcidium asteratum, Schwz. Spots pallid purple, sometimes confluent. 
Peridia clustered and semi-immersed. Spores white. 

On leaves and stems of Aster, (Westbrook). On Aster cordifolius (New York, 
W. W. Denslow). 

(Schweinitz Syn. Car. No. 444.—Syn. Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2870.) 


The only appreciable difference between this and dcidium compositarum, 
D. C. appears to be in the colour of the spores, and it is doubtful whether this 
is as reliable a distinction as hitherto supposed. 


PUCCINLAI. 


a. Spores stipitate : 
Spores multiseptate—Aregma. 
“  piseptate—Triphragmium. 
« uniseptate—Puccinia. 
6. Spores immersed in Gelatine : 
Stroma tremelloid and expanded— G'ymnosporangium. 
«clavate, or club-shaped—Podisoma. 


ArEeGMa Fr, 
Spores cylindrical, multiseptate, borne on a long peduncle. 
Three American species are well known. Two of these are European. One 


only has yet been sent from Maine. 


Aregma mucronatum, Fr. 
Uredo-form. (Lecythea Rosce, Lev.) 


Spots yellow, small, scattered ; spores sub-oval, sometimes minute- 
ly pedicellate, orange. 


Septate-form—Hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute 
tufts; spores 5 to 7-septate, terminal joint mucronate; peduncles 
incrassated below, fusiform. 


* On leaves of Roses (Westbrook, E. C. B.) 
Curtis in Silliman’s Journ. 1848, vi. p. 858, No. 26. 


Proc. P.S. N. H. vol. 1. f 15 
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Pouccinia, Pers. 

Spores of two kinds. Early spores, or Uredo spores, globose or nearly so, 
unicellular, at first with a short peduncle which ultimately falls away, yellow 
or brown. Later spores uniseptate, supported on a distinct peduncle. 

This genus is largely represented in North America. Very few are yet 
known from Maine. 


Puccinia graminis, Pers. 
Uredo-form, ( Trichobasis rubigo-vera, Lev.) 

Spots yellow, heaps oval, scattered, generally on the upper 
surface; epidermis at length bursting longitudinally ; spores 
sub-globose, reddish brown, easily dispersed. Ravenel, Fung. 
Car. Ex. i. No. 100. 


Septate form—Spots pale, diffuse; sori linear, confluent, am- 
phigenous ; spores at length black, clavate, very slightly con- 
stricted, uniseptate. On the leaves and culms of cornand grass. 
(Westbrook, E. C. B.; New York, W. W.D.) 

(Uredo Rubigo. Schweinitz Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2817.) 


(Puccinia graminis. Schw. Syn. Car. No. 492. Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2905. Lea, Plants 
of Cincinnati, p. 70. Ravenel, Fungi Car. Ex. i. No. 99.) 


Puccinia striola, Link. 
Uredo-form—( Trichobasis Caricina, B.) 

Spots reddish; sori oval, minute, scattered, surrounded by the 
ruptured epidermis; spores sub-globose, reddish, then brown. 

Septate form—Spots pallid ; sori linear, crowded, distinct, sub- 
convex ; spores at length black,oblong and slightly constricted, 
or obovate and not constricted. 

On sedges, rushes, &c. (Westbrook, E. C. B.) 

(Schweinitz, Fung, Am. Bor. No. 2906.) 


Puccinia Circeeee, Pers. 
Uredo-form— Uncertain. 
Septate form—Spots obliterated ; sori minute, semiglobose, crowded 


into subrotund patches, occasionally confluent, generally covered 
with the epidermis. : 


On leaves of Circea. (Westbrook, E. C. B.) 


(Schweinitz Syn. Car. No, 491. Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2938. Lea, Plants of 
Cincinnati, p. 70.) 


Puccinia Violarum, Link. 
Uredo-form (Trichobasis Violarum, Berk.) Spots yellowish ; 


dermis ruptured, persistent ; spores sub-globose, brown. 


Septate-form—Spots yellowish ; sori hypogenous, small, crowded, 
covered with the epidermis, then surrounded by it; spores brown, 
elliptic, or broadly elliptic, slightly constricted, uniseptate. 


On Violet leaves, (Scarboro’, Westbrook, E. C. B.) 
‘Both forms of spores are often present in the same pustule. 


sori subrotund, scattered, generally on the under surface; epi-. 
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Puccinia Pyrole, Cooke. 
Uredo-form—Unknown. 


is 
y\  Septate-form—Spots large, pallid, orbicular ; sori round, often 

“) confluent and then elongated, concentric, bullate and compact, 
nearly black, surrounded by the epidermis; spores ovate or el- 
liptic, scarcely constricted, peduncles elongated, clear umber 
brown, upper cell darkest. 


On leaves and petioles of Pyrola, (Cape Elizabeth, E. C. B.) 


This is a most distinct and unmistakable species, and apparent- 
ly undescribed. The external appearance, habit and color, is 
very much that of Puccinia Umbilici, Guep. 


Puccinia Xanthii, Schw. 

Uredo-form— Uncertain. 

Septate form—Spots orbicular, pallid, on the opposite surface yellowish 
brown with a pallid margin. Sori compact, large, concentric, confluent, or- 


bicular, forming a blackish brown, convex mass. Spores elliptic, slightly 
constricted, brownish; peduncles elongated. 


Onleaves of Aster. (Westbrook E.C.B.) Onleaves of Xanthium strumarium. 
(Schweinitz. ) 
(Schweinitz Syn. Car. 500. Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2927.) 


Popisoma, Link. 


Peduncles extremely long, agglutinated by gelatine into a common stem, 
spreading out above into a clavarieform mass. Spores mostly uniseptate. 

Gymnosporangium is represented in South Carolina, and besides Podisoma’ 
Juniperi a distinct form which has been named Podisoma macropus is known 
from the same State. Only the true Podisoma Juniperi has yet been found in 
Maine. 


Podisoma Juniperi, Fr. 


Orange, clavarieform, somewhat branched; stroma simple; 
spores very long, lanceolate, filled with elliptic granules. 

On living branches of Juniper, (Cape Elizabeth, E. C. B.) 

(Schwz. Fung. Am. No. 3095.) 

The spores are very much longer than in the form named 
Podisoma macropus, Schw., which has been referred to this species. 
They are longer than in British specimens, which again are longer 
than in P. macropus. The figure in this, as in all the species fig- 
ured, are from American specimens. 


COMACEI. 
Spores of one order; 


Simple and free; 
Produced in separate cells, 
Superficial, yellow or brown—Uredo. 
Not inclosed in separate cells—Lecythea. 
Stipitate ; 
With permanent peduncles,—Uromyces. 
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Spores of two orders ; 


1. Spherical, 


2. Wedge-shaped, compact, t Melampsora. 


Urepo, Lev. 


Stroma composed of little irregular cells forming a lentiform dise, whose sur- 
face is covered with many layers of cells, each of which encloses a spore. 
Spores simple, always without any appendage. 


Uredo Potentillarum, D.C. Spots yellowish; sori subrotund or oval, 
buuate, aggregate, open, confluent; spores sub-globose, sub-coherent, orange. 

On various Rosacee (Westbrook E. C. B. New York, W. W. D.) 

(Schweinitz, Syn. Car. No. 461. Fung. Am. Bor, No. 2834. Lea, Plants of Cincinnati, 
p. 71. Ravenel, Fung. Car. Exsic. ii. No. 97.) 


Uredo Filicum, Desm. Spots yellowish, sori subrotund, bullate, scattered 
and agregate, on the under surface ; epidermis at length bursting; spores sub- 
globose, yellow. 


On Ferns. (Scarboro’, E. C. B.) e 
(Schweinitz, Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2836. Ravenel, Fung. Car. Exsic. iv. No. 97.) 


I have received Uredo solidaginis Schw. from New York, and Newport, 
Rhode Island, but not at present from Maine.* 


« Uromyces, Lev. 


Spores unilocular, attached permanently to a decided peduncle of greater or 
less length. 
Uromyces apiculosa, Ley. Spots yellow or brown. Sori 


sub-rotund, scattered, surrounded by the ruptured epider- 
mis ; spores ovoid, brown, shortly pedunculate. 


On leaves of various plants, (Peak’s Island, E. C. B.) 


(Uredo apiculosum. Schweinitz, Syn. Car. No. 478, Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2844.) 


Uromyces triquetra, Cooke. 


Spots claret-colored; Sori small, scattered, hypogenous, sur- 
rounded by the remains of the ruptured epidermis. Spores 
angular, often three sided. 

On leaves of Hypericum, (Scarboro, Westbrook, E. C. B.) 


Whether this is the same as the species described by 
Schweinitz under the name of Uredo Hyperici is somewhat un- 
certain, since his specimens are recorded as occurring on the 
stems, forming elevated bullate sori, and the present is confined to the leaves, 
and the sori are not bullate. Neither of thém are the yellow Uredo Hyperi- 
corum, D. C., so common in Britain. 


Metampsora, Cast. 


Spores of two orders. Summer spores globose or oval, yellow. Winter 
spores crowded into a dense compact mass, with or without a covering, wedge- 
shaped. 

*Found by Mr. C. B. Fuller at Brunswick, Maine. 
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Melampsora populina, Lev. Hypophyllous, epiphyllous, or amphigenous, 
at first yellow or orange. 


Summer spores—obovate oblong, attenuated or truncate, echinulate, paraphy- 
ses obovate, capitate or claviform, Abundant in fully ripened sori. 


Winter spores—Sori at first tawny yellow, becoming black during the winter, 
swelling in the spring, and becoming of a cinnamon color, hypophyllous, round- 
ish or oblong ; spores prism-shaped, five or six together, yellowish, smooth. 


On Poplar leaves. (Westbrook, E. C. B.) 
(Uredo cylindricum. Schweinitz, Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2855.) 


Lecytuea, Lev. 


Stroma surrounded or sprinkled with elongated abortive spores. Spores free, 
invested with their mother-cell or concatenate. 

Probably not a good genus, most of the species having been found to be only 
conditions of species in other genera. It is only inserted here provisionally to 
include species not yet traced to their associate forms. 

Lecythea gyrosa, Berk. Spots obliterated; sori minute, confluent, and 


forming a small distinct ring ; epiphyllous, epidermis bursting; spores globose, 
and elongato-pyriform, yellow or pale. 


On the upper surface of Bramble and Raspberry leaves. (Westbrook, E. C.B.; 
_ New York, W. W. D.) 
(Uredo gyrosum. Schweinitz, Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2854.) 


It is also doubtful whether this is an autonomous species. 3 


Lecythea epitea, Lev. Sori roundish, scattered, at first tawny, at length 
growing pale, surrounded by the ruptured epidermis; spores subrotund and 
pyriform. 


On Willow leaves. (Chicago, Illinois; Niagara Falls, E. C. B.) 
(Uredo epiteum. Schweinitz, Fung. Am. Bor. No. 2856. Ravenel, Fung. Car. Ex. y. 
No. 98.) 


N.B. This is probably only the Uredo-form of some species not yet associ- 
ciated with it, and as such is recorded here provisionally under the above name 
assigned to it by Leveille. At present I have not received it from any locality 
in Maine. 


THE CLIO BOREALIS ON THE COAST OF MAINE. 
By Dr. W. Woop. 


This animal was brought to the notice of the Society by Mr. C. B. Fuller, 
at its regular meeting, May 7, 1868. He stated that whilst looking for 
Acalephs, as he has long been in the habit of doing, he obtained a single speci- 
men of the Clio, for the first time April 6th, with Bolina, Pleurobrachia, Idyia, 
Nanomia and other jelly fishes, which at that time were very abundant. On 
April 28th the Nanomia, Tiaropsis, Oceania, Bolina with the Sagitta were taken 
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in abundance, and with them a few Clios near the end of the wharf at House 
Island in Portland Harbor. On May 2d, the Clios were abundant, coming in 
apparently with the high spring tides, and from that time they continued to be- 
come more and more numerous, until finally the water appeared to be alive 
with them. After May 7th, they began to decrease and to drop off with the 
low tides, and entirely disappeared with the approach of the rainy weather, 
so that in few days more not one could be obtained. 


The novelty of this sudden appearance and disappearance of an animal re- 
garded and described as a denizen of the Artic seas, its inherent beauty, grace- 
ful, and seemingly joyous movements, at once excited a lively interest on the 
part of the members present, none of whom had before had an opportunity of 
seeing it. 

Questions arose as to the causes of its appearance at this time, and the fre- 
quency of its visits to these waters, and the most southern limit of its present 
and past migrations? These are questions which do not admit of an entirely 
satisfactory conclusion, but it was generally conceded that this visitation was 
in some way connected with the Arctic character of the winter through which 
we had just passed, it having been one of unusual severity, not once yielding 
to a thaw. 


. Upon examination, no allusion is made to this animal in Gould’s Invertebrata 
of Massachusetts, nor in any of the volumes of the Journal or Proceedings of 
the Boston Society of Natural History, these publications dating back to 1841; 
and no mention is made of itin the publications of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Nat. Sciences. The name occurs in Stimpson’s Check list of the shells of North 
America, and is mentioned by Packard, in his list of animals, dredged off 
Southern Labrador, as being quite abundant in that region. ‘The only approach 
to an answer to the above questions that could be obtained from any source 
within our reach, was derived from the New York Reports. De Kay, there 
gives a brief description of the animal and a figure which are generally correct. 
He says that ‘‘ this species occurs in almost incredible numbers it the Northern 
Atlantic, where it forms the ordinary food of whales. It has been observed 
occasionally in great numbers, in our bays. In April, 1833, they were very 
abundant and ofa blood red color. After a few days they all disappeared.” 
We cannot find that their presence in our waters has been noticed by any 
one since that date, down to the time of their being discovered by Mr. Fuller, 
nor can we learn that this visit of the Clio, was observed in any other place 
along the coast. This would leave room for the supposition, that their visits 
might be more frequent than the known facts would indicate, since it is 
probable that at that season of the year, there are but few abroad watching the 
waters with the carefulness necessary to detect the presence of the Clio. 
Certain it is, however, that for a series of years, no such event has occurred, or 
it would have been announced by Mr. Fuller, who at all times and seasons has 
scanned the waters with a keen and critical eye in search of every thing 
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periaining to the study of Natural History, but especially of the minute and 
transparent acalephs or jelly fishes, which, clear as the waters in which they 
float, are very much more difficult to detect than these colored Clios. 

That naturally the shores of Labrador are the most southerly bounds of its 
migrations, its visits to our waters being as rare as already indicated, is ren- 
dered still further probable by the fact that the genus Clio, was originally 
instituted by Brown, in his “ Natural History of Jamaica’’, to include a tropical 
species, but the name was subsequently adopted and modified by Linnaeus 
and applied to the only representative of the class known by him, the Clio 
borealis, the genus Cleodora having been at a later date created to receive the 
original Clio of Brown. This animal belongs therefore, to a division of the 
Mollusca, called Pteropoda or ‘‘ Wingfoot’’, from the swimming appendages 
which resemble the organs of flight in birds, and forms one of the six genera 
_ into which it is divided, each genus being represented by a single or a very 
limited number of species. 

The figure accompanying this article, drawn by Mr. Fuller, about double 
the natural size, gives a very accurate idea of the general form of the animal. 
It is of a soft jelly like consistency, having 
a pearly or opaline color with the extremities 
or shaded portions, as seen in the figure, of 
a bright red color. It is so nearly transparent, 
that the internal organs, the stomach, liver 
&c. can be plainly seen occupying but a lim- 
ited portion of the sac of which the body is 
composed. Seen as delineated in the figure, 
one would be puzzled to determine by what 
process it contrives to nourish itself. Buta 
little observation shows that the head-piece is 
capable of longitudinal division from before 
backwards, the two upright tentacles becom- 
ing horizontal, whilst from the inner surface 
of each hemisphere protrude three other ten- 
tacles which are at once understood to be the 
organs by which its food is directed to the 
mouth lying at the bottom of the fissure made 
by the division of the head-piece. The formida- 
ble array of numerous long curved teeth with which this mouth is armed seems 
to indicate a method of existence quite at variance with the “angelic” cut of its 
vestments, and is rather suggestive of the wolf in sheep’s clothing. But after 
close observation of them for many days, in glass jars and tanks, no food could 
be detected going into the mouth, even when examined with a lens, but the 
accumulation of a dark substance in the stomach in which Mr. Fuller detected 
the presence of diatomaceous shields, and of a considerable quantity of excre- 
mentitious matter at the bottom of the jar, proved that they were busy in 
separating from the waters the invisible pabulum of life. 
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Their movements were almost incessant, and were constantly those of 
ascending and descending, almost always maintaining a vertical position even 
when moving laterally ; at rare intervals they would suddenly pitch over and 
start headlong for the bottom with hurried movement, as if bent upon a frolic, 
but they usually recovered their upright position and measured step before 
reaching it. 

The motion of the wing like appendages was motononous and always 
jerkingly from before backwards, making the tips nearly meet in both direc- 
tions, sweeping through the are of a semicircle. No variation in the direction 
of this regular flip-flap motion could be detected by which the upward or 
downward movements of the animal could be predicated. Why they should 
go up or why they should go down could not be determined by any visible 
variation in this singular movement of the wings. These movements were 
almost unceasing, whether observed by day or by night, the only variation 
being, that at long intervals they would keep near the surface of the water, 
bobbing apparently for a bubble of air which they would contrive to swallow, 
or lying perfectly motionless, and apparently dead upon the bottom of the jar, 
for alonger or shorter period. In this manner they lived in the jar for several 
weeks and even for sometime after they had entirely disappeared from the 
waters of the harbor. 

This animal has been described by numerous writers, but evidently by a 
few only, from their own observations. The ‘“‘ Anatomical Researches upon 
the Clione Borealis,” by D. F. Eschricht however, published at Copenhagen in 
1838, illustrated by numerous minute beautiful and accurate figures, seem to 
preclude the necessity for any better description of its intricate structure. 

By reference toa diagram, made by Mr. A. W. Longfellow, of the Coast 
Survey, for the purpose of determining at a glance the mean temperature of 
Portland Harbor fora series of years, it would appear that the winter and 
spring of 1832-3 were below the average range, and may perhaps have been 
similar in other respects to that of 1867-8. This, as has been already stated, 
was characterized by an early, steady, uninterrupted cold, though not extreme, 
but unbroken by a single thaw till spring was well advanced. Whether the 
same peculiarity attended that of 1832, we have not been able altogether to 
ascertain, nor can we of course positively decide that it is to this peculiarity of 
the season that we are indebted for this visit of the Clio. 
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XIV. The Hyphomycetous Fungi of the United States 


BY M. C. COOKE, M. A. 


| Read oefore this Society, Heb. 2, 1877. | 


THIS division of the Fungi of the United States is in the most 
unsatisfactory condition, requiring complete examination and veri- 
fication. ‘The present list must therefore be regarded as involving 
no responsibility for accurate determination, but as a preliminary 
step towards securing verification: 


OrderL. ISARIACEE 


1. Isaria farinosa Fr. 8. M. iii, 270. On dead pupae. Car. (Curt.); N. 
Eng. (Murray). 
[Stilbum ramosum Peck, probably belongs to this species. ] 
2. Isaria sphingum Schw. (syn. Car. 1298), Am. Bor. 3055. On Phalaena. 
Car. (Curt.). 
3. Isaria aranearum Schw., Am. Bor. 8057. On spiders. Car. (Curt.). 
4. Isaria nigripes Schw., Am. Bor. 3068. On chrysalids. Car. (Curt.). 
5. Isaria phalangiophila Schw. (syn. Car. 1299), Am. Bor. 3056. Car. 
(Schw.). 
6. Isaria crassa Schw., Am. Bor. 3054. On chrysalids. Penns. (Schw.). 
3? Isaria furcata Schw. Am. Bor.3067. Onchrysalids. Bethlehem (Schw.). 
All the foregoing are conidia of species of Torrubia, although entered here. 
8 Isaria brachiata Schum. Curt. Cat. p. 125. On Agarics. Car. (Curt.). 
9. Isaria agaricina Pers. Schw., Am. Bor.3058. On Agarics. Bethlehem 
(Schw.). 
[Perhaps the same as the preceding]. 
10. Isaria radiata B. & C., Grevillea iv, 584. On pine wood. Ala. (Peters). 
11. Isaria brevis B. & C., Grevillea iv, 585. On decayed wood. Penns. 
(Mich.). 
12. Isaria congesta B. & C., Grevillea iv, 586. On Sphaeria deusta. Car. 
(Curt.). 
13. Isaria umbrina Schw., Am. Bor. 3064. On rotten wood. Car. (Curt.). 
[The conidia of Hypoxylon coccineum.| 
14. Isaria citrina Pers. Schw., Am. Bor. 3066. On rotten trunks. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.). 


15. 


16. 
1%. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
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Isaria carnea P. ‘Schw., Am. Bor. 3069. On stems and leaves, Car. 
(Curt.). 

Isaria clavata Ditm. Schw., Am. Bor. 3060. On rotten chips. 

Isaria bulbosa Nees. Schw., Am. Bor. 3061. 

Isaria hydnoides Zé. Schw., Am. Bor. 3062. On trunks. 

Isaria glaucocephala Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 3063. On branches. 

Isaria furcellata Mart. Schw., Am. Bor. 3065. On rotten chips. 

Isaria candida Schw., Am. Bor. 8070. On rotten wood. 

Isaria globosa Schw., Am. Bor. 3071. On the ground. 

Isaria bicolor Schw., Am. Bor. 3072. On stems lying on the ground. 


Some of these species are entered solely on the authority of Schweinitz, and 
require verification. 


24. 


25. 


Ceratium hydnoides A. & 8. Schw., Am. Bor. 3074. On dead wood. 
Car. (Curt.); Ala. (Peters); N. Y. (Peck). 

Ceratium porioides A. & S. Schw., Am. Bor. 3076. On pine wood. 
Car. (Schw. ; Curt.); N. Y. (Peck). 

Ceratium pyxidatum Schw., Am. Bor. 8075, is probably the same as 
the last. o 

Ceratium crustaceum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 587. On decayed wood. 
New Jersey (B.). 

Ceratium insociabile Gerard. Bull. Yorr. Club. On leaves. 

Dacrina cinnabarinum Nees. Schw., Am. Bor. 3078. On bark of 
Juglans. Car. (Curt.). 

Dacrina hydnoideum Schw., Am. Bor. 3079. On Rhododendron wood. 

Gliotrichum fuligo F7.(Dematiwm fuligo Schw., Am. Bor.). 

Peribotryon coccineum Fr. (Coremium coccineum Schw:, Am. Bor.). 

Peribotryon subiculatum Fr. (Coremium subieulatum Schw., Am. Bor.). 

Peribotryon camptotrichum Fr. (Camtotrichum splendidum Schw.). 


Order Il. STILBACEI. 


Stilbum tomentosum Schr. Schw., Am. Bor. 3715. On Arcyria and 
Trichia. Car. (Schw.; Rav.); N. Y. (Peck). 

Stilbum fimetarium B., Grevillea iv, p. 63. Ondung. Car. (Curt.). 

Stilbum byssinum P. Schw., Am. Bor. 2716. On putrid fungi. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.) 

Stilbum bulbosum Zode. Schw., Am. Bor. 2718. On stems. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.). ; 

Stilbum piliforme A. & S. Schw., Am. Bor. 2717. On wood. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.). 

Stilbum lateritium Berk, Lond. Jour., 1843, 642. On bark. Car, 
(Curt.). ; 

Stilbum cinereo-rubrum B. & C. On Cyrilla and Hibiseus. Car. 
(Curt.). 


44. 
45. 


46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 
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58. 
59. 


TSM 


Stilbum carcinophthalmum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 590. On dead stem 
of parsnip. Car. (Curt.). 
Stilbum leucocephalum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 596. On bark of Carya. 
Car. (Curt.). 
Stilbum aurifilum Gerard, Bull. Torr. Club. On old Daedalea. 
Stilbum giganteum Peck., 24th Report, p. 93. On old logs. N. Y. 
(Peck). ; 
Stilbum pellucidum Schrad. (fide Peck). On rotten wood. N. Y. 
(Peck), 
Stilbum rhoidis B. & C., Grevilleaiv, 595. (Sporocybe Rhois Curt.). On 
bark of Rhus. Car. (Curt.); N. Y. (Peck). 
Stilbum vulgare Jode. Schw., Am. Bor.3713. On dead wood. Maine 
(Sprague); Car. (Curt.); N. Eng. (Frost). 
Stilbum gelatinosum P. Schw., Am. Bor. 2714. On trunks. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.). 
Stilbum rigidum P. Schw., Am. Bor. 2719. On dead twigs of Carya. 
Car. (Curt.). 
Stilbum turbinatum Zode. Schw., Am. Bor. 2720. On wood. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.). 
Stilbum rubicundum Zode. Schw., Am. Bor. 2721. On beech stumps. 
‘ Car. (Schw.; Curt.) ; 
Stilbum spraguei 6. & C., Grevillea iv, 589. On cabbage stalks. 
N. Eng. (Sprague). 
Stilbum annulatum B. & C., Grevillea iv, p. 68. On cabbage stalks. 
Car. (Curt.). 
Stilbum lichenoideum B. &C., Grevillea iv, 592. On dead wood of 
Juniperus. Penns. (Mich.). 
Stilbum vellereum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 598. On decayed wood. 
Penns. (Mich.). 
Stilbum aleuriatum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 594. On decayed wood of 
Acer. Texas (Wright). 
Stilbum roseum Schw., Am. Bor. 2722. On rotten wood. 
Stilbum inquinans Schw., Am. Bor. 2723. On branches. 


5916. Chordostylum ecapillare #r. Schw., Am. Bor. 2712. On leaves. 


60. 


Atractium fusisporum B. & C., in Curt. Cat. 126. On bark of Acer. 
Car. (Curt.). 


This and Atractiwm flammeum are doubtless forms of Sphaerostilbe. 


61 o 


62. 


63- 


Hyalopus mucorinus B. & C., Grevillea iv, 598. On hens’ dung. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Hyalopus parasitaus B. & C., Grevillea iv, 597. On decayed Merulius. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Hyalopus griseus B. & C., Grevillea iv, 599. On wood, under the bark 
of Nyssa. Car. (Curt.). 


64. 


65. 
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Graphium explicatum B. & C., Grev. iv, 620. On twigs of Quercus 
Catesbet and nigra. Car. (Curt.). 

Graphium elavisporum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 619. On vine leaves. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Chondromyces crocatus B. & C., Grev. iv. 600. On decayed melons. 
Car, (Curt.). 

Tubereularia vulgaris Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2999. On branches. 
(Conidia of Nectria, as also are the majority of species in this genus.) 
Car. (Schw.; Curt.); N. Y. (Peck); Ohio (Lea.); Maine (E. C. B.). 

Tubereularia granulata Schw., Am. Bor. 3008. On branches. Car. 
(Schw.; Curt.); N. Eng. (Frost). 

Tubereularia minor Schw., Am. Bor. 3006. On Castanea. Car. (Schw.; 
Curt.). 

Tubercularia nigricans Schw., Am. Bor. 3006. On wood and bark of 
Frazinus. Car. (Curt.); N. Eng. (Frost); N. Y. (Peck). 

Tuberecularia microsperma B. dé C. Curt. Cat.,p.126. On pine cones. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Tubercularia dubia Schw., Am. Bor. 3004. On branches. Car. (Curt.). 

Tubercularia persicina Ditm. Curt. Cat., p. 126. On Uredo luminata. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Tubercularia pezizoidea Schw., Am. Bor. 3013. On poplar. N. Y. 
(Schw.); N. Eng. (Sprague). 


The following require revision: 


750 
76. 
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Tubercularia subdiaphana Sciw., Am. Bor. 3020. On Vitis. 
Tubereularia calyeanthi Schw., Am. Bor. 3019. On branches of Caly- 
canthus. 
Tubereularia fatescens Schw., Am. Bor. 3018. On branches. 
Tubereularia radiealis Schw., Am. Bor. 3017. On roots of trees. 
Tubercularia difformis Schw., Am. Bor. 3016. On-spines of Crataegus. 
Tubereularia celastri Schw., Am. Bor. 3015. On branches of Celastrus. 
Tubereularia subpedicellata Schw., Am. Bor. 3014. On branches of 
Lycium. 
Tubercularia pusilla #r. Schw., Am. Bor. 3012. On young branches. 
Tubereularia sarmentorum Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 3011. On Zea. 
Tubercularia menispermi Schw., Am. Bor. 3010. On branches of Men- 
ispermum. ' r 
Tubereularia herbarum Schiw., Am. Bor. 3009. On stems of Artemisia. 
Tubereularia liceoides Schw., Am. Bor. 3008. On cabbage stalks. 
Tubercularia ciliata Schw., Am. Bor. 8007. On rotten wood. 
Tubercularia floceosa Schi., Am. Bor. 3005. On Rhus typhina. 
Tubereularia mirabilis Schw., Am. Bor. 3002 On branches of Morus. 
Tubercularia luteseens Sciw., Am. Bor. 3000. On branches of Aralia. 
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Cheiromyces stillatus B. & C., Grevillea iv, 601. On Scirpus Hriopho- 
rum. Penns. (Mich.) ; Ala. (Beaum.). 

Stigmatella aurantiaea B. & C., Grevillea iv, 602. On Sphaeria Hibisct 
and lichens. Car. (Curt.; Rav.). 

Volutella ciliata /r. Schw., Am. Bor. 3023. On stems. Car. (Curt.). 

Volutella pulchra B. & C., Grevillea iv, 603. On willow branches. 
Conn. (B.). 

Fusarium roseum Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 3022. On various substances. 
Car. (Curt.); N. Y. (Peck). 

Fusarium lateritium Schw., Am. Bor. 3026. On various plants. Car. 
(Curt.; Ray.); Ohio (Lea); N. Y. (Peck). 

Fusairum aurantiacum Cda. On Acacia julibrissinand gourds. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Fusarium marginatum BZ. < C., Grevillea iv, 604. On stems of Smilaz. 
Ala, (Peters). 

Fusarium microspermum B. « C., Grevillea iv, 605. On fig. Santee 
River (Rav.). 

Fusarium helotioides B. <4 C., Grevillea iv, 606. On Ilex prinoides. 
Ala. (Peters). 

Fusarium Mikaniae B. ¢ C., Grevillea iv, 607. On stems, etc., of mi- 
kania. Santee River (Rav.; Curt.). 

Fusarium nitidum 2B. < C., Grevillea iv, 608. On Aralia spinosa. 
Penns. (Mich.). 

Fusarium erubescens B. & C., Grevillea iv, 609. On dead bark. Ala. 
(Beaumont) ; N.Y. (Peck). 

Fusarium semitectum B. & Rav. Grevillea iv, 610. On petioles of 
banana. Penns. (Rav.). 

Fusarium cymbiferum B. < C., Grevillea iv, 611. On herbaceous stems. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Fusarium anomalum B.éC., Grevillea iv, 612. On Gleditschia. N. 
Eng. (Sprague). 

Fusarium Berkelei Mont. Grev. iv, 612.* On fig. Hibiscus, cornus. 
Car. (Curt.; Rav.). Ala. (Peters). 

Fusarium sticticum 8. ¢ C., Grev. iv, 613. On peach twigs. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Fusarium arcuatum B. & C., Grev. iv, 614. On apple bark. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Fusarium pyrinum Schw., Am. Bor. 3028. On apple. Penns. (Schw.). 

Fusarium pallens Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 8021. On bark. N. Y. 
(Schw.). 

Fusarium Curtisii (Pusarium pallens B. & C., in Grevillea iv, 615. 
Not Link). On inflorescence of Juncus. Car. (Curt.). 

Fusarium hetorosporium Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 8027. On Paspalum. 
Penns. (Schw.). 
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Fusarium oxysporum Schlecht. Schw., Am. Bor. 3025. On legumes 
of Phaseolus. 

Fusarium stilbaster Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 3024. On roots. 

Fusarium effusum Schw., Am. Bor. 3029. On branches of Hypericum. 


. Fusarium coceineum Schw., Am. Bor. 3031. On bark of Castanea. 


Fusarium capitatum Schw., Am. Bor. 3032. On wood of Pinus Cana- 
densis. 

Fusarium inseptatum Schw., Am. Bor. 3030. On bark of Mezerewm. 

Myrothecium convexum B. & C., Grevillea iv, 616. On decaying 
grapes. Penns. (Mich.). 

Myrothecium roridum Tode. Grev. iv, 616* (M. carmichaeli Schw., 
Am. Bor, 2389). On leaves, etc., of Syringa. Car. (Curt.); N. Eng. 
(Murray), ai 

Myrothecium inundatum 7Jode. Schw., Am. Bor. 2388 (M. fungicola. 
Peck). On Agarics. N. Y. (Peck). 

Myrothecium verrucaria Ditm., Schw., Am. Bor. 2390. On leaves, 
grass, etc. Car. (Curt.). Ala. (Beaumont); Penns. (Mich.). 

Dermosporium atrum Schw., Am. Bor. 3035. On hickory wood. 

Dermosporium roseum Schw., Am. Bor, 3034, On rotten wood. 

Dermosporium decolorans Schw., Am. Bor. 3033. On stems of plants. 

Myxormia atroviridis B. & Br. Grevillea iv. On bark of Rubus. 
Ala. (Beaumont). 

Epicoceum scabrum Corda. Icon. i, fig. 81. On dry roots of Nyssa. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Epicoccum neglectum Desm. Cooke, Hdbk., No. 1678. On male in- 
florescence of Zea. Car. (Curt.). 

Epicoccum micropus Corda. Icon. iii, 82. On old pods of Phaseolus. 
Penns. (Mich.). 

Epicoccum simplex B. & C., Grev. iv, 617. (HZ. sphoerospermum 
Curt.). On leaves of arundinaria. Car. (Curt.). 

Epicoceum nigrum Schw., Am. Bor. 3037. On stems of Ricinus. 

Epicoccum purpurascens Schw., Am. Bor. 3638. On stems of aspar- 
agus. 

Epicoccum caricicola Schw., Am. Bor. 3039. On leaves of Carices. 

Sphaerosporium lignatile Schw., Am. Bor. 3036. On bark of oak 
and willow. 

Illosporium coccineum 77. Schw., Am. Bor. 2406. On lichens. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Illosporium roseum Fr. Cooke, Hdbk., No. 1680. On Physcia. 
N.Y.) (Peck): 

Illosporium carneum Fr. Cooke, Hdbk., No. 1681. On Peltigera. 
N. Y. (Peck). 

Illosporium persicinum fr. Curt. Cat., p. 126. On pine palings. 
Car. (Curt.). 
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Illosporium caesium Schw., Am. Bor. 2407. On wood of walnut: 

Aegerita candida #. Schw., Am. Bor. 3040. On decayed bulb. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Aegerita ovula Schw., Am. Bor. 3048. On very rotten wood. Car. 
(Curt.). 

Aegerita lutescens Schw., Am. Bor. 3042. On wood. 

Aegerita caesia Schw. Am. Bor. 3041. Syn. Car.1275. On wood. Car. 
(Schw. Curt.). 


Order II]. DEMATIEI. 


Pachnocyhbe rosea B. & C., Grevillea iv, 588. On bark of Robinia. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Pachnocybe subulata B. (Periconia, Schw., Am. Bor. 3045.) On 
wood of Acacia. Car. (Curt.); Penns. (Schw.) ; N. Eng. (Sprague). 

Periconia gracilis Schw., Am. Bor. 3047. On capsules of Staphylea. 

Periconia Azaleae Peck. 25th Report, p. 98. On capsules of Azalea. 
N. Y. (Peck). 

Periconia epiphylla Schw., Am. Bor. 3047. On leaves. 

Periconia nana Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 3046. On pine leaves. 


We have two or three other forms of Periconia, but the specimens are 
insufficient for accurate description. 


151. 


Sporocybe byssoides fr. (Periconia, Schw., Am. Bor. 8044.) On 
dead herbaceous stems, etc. Car. (Curt.). Penns. (Schw.); New 
York (Peck). 

Sporocybe Persicae fr. Curt. Cat., p. 126. On bark of Persica and 
Cerasus. Car. (Curt.). N. Y. (Peck). 


Sporocybe calicioides /r. Grev. iv, No. 618. On bark of poplar. 


Car. (Rav.). Maine (Rev. J. Blake); N. E. (Sprague). 

Sporocybe fasciculata (Periconia, Schw., Am. Bor. 8049). Curt. Cat., 
p. 126. Onstems. Car. (Curt.). 

Sporocybe bulbosa (Periconia, Schw., Am. Bor. 3051). Curt. Cat., p. 
126. Onstems. Car. (Curt.). 

Sporocybe macularis (Periconia, Schw., Am. Bor. 3050). Curt. Cat., 
p. 127. On naked wood. Car. (Curt.). 

Sporocybe alternata B. in Grev. iv, No. 618. On damp paper. Car. 
(Curt.). : 
Stachybotrys atra Corda. Icon. i, fig. 278. On damp paper. Car. 
(Curt.). 
Cephalotrichum rigescens Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 8052. On wood. 

N. E. (Russell). 
Cephalotrichum monilioides Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 3053. On trunks 
of Pinus Canadensis. 
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Dendryphium fasiculare 2B. & Rav. Grev. iv, 618. On bark of 
Liquidambar. Car. (Ray.). 

Monotospora setosa B. & C., Grey. iv, 621. On decayed wood in 
moist places. Car. (Curt.). 

Monotospora triseptata Peck. 24th Report, p. 94, is Helminthospo- 
rium apicale B. & Br. 

Oedemium atrum 7/7. Schw., Am. Bor. 2610. On leaves and twigs. 
Car, (Curt.). 

Oedemium sparsum B. & Rav. Grey. iv, 622. On bark of Platanus. 
Car, (Rav.). 

Actinocladium penicillus 7/7. Curt. Cat., p. 127. On leaves of sas- 
safras. Car. (Curt.). 

Glenospora Curtisii B. @ Desm. Journ. Hort. Soc. Lond. On branches 
of Nyssa, Quercus, ete. Car. (Curt.). 

Glenospora Melioloides Curt. Cat., p. 127. On living leaves of Galaz. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium tiara B. & Rav. Grev. iv, 640. On fallen 
branches. Car. (Ray.). 

Helminthosporium princeps B. & C., Curt. Cat. 127. On living bark 
of Quercus. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium macrocarpum (rev. Sc. Cr. Fl. t. 148. On 
branches. Car. (Curt.). 

var. caudatum B. in Grevillea (Helminthosporium caudatum Curt.). On 
Castanea and oak. Car. (Grav.; Curt.), 

Helminthosporium corticale Schw. Am. Bor. 2627. On bark of Pla- 
tanus. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium apicale B. & Br. (Monotospora triseptata Peck). 
Cooke, Hdbk., No. 1723. On rotten wood. N.Y. (Peck). 

Helminthosporium obtusissimum ZB. & C., Grey. iv, 632. On dead 
wood, Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium attenuatum C. & P. (clasterisporium Peck). On 
cut surface of wood. N. Y. (Peck). 

Helminthosporium arbuscula B. & C., Grev. iv, 630. On bark of 
various trees. Car. (Curt. Rav.). 

Helminthosporium melanosporum B. & C., Grev. iii, 636. On fallen 
branches. Car. (Curt.). N. Eng. (Sprague). 

Helminthosporium siliquosum B. & C., Grey. iv, 624. On branches 
of Vitis and Smilax. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium apiculatum Corda. (Helm. lanceolatum Curt.). 
Cooke, Hdbk., No. 1722. On Cornus and oak. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium fragilissimum B. & C., Grev. iv, 627. On dead 
twigs of Smilax. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium rectum 2B. & C., Grev. iv, 631. On oak wood. 
Car. (Curt.). 
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Helminthosporium molle B. & C., Grev. iv, 633. On Passiflora and 
Dolichos. (Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium Ravenelii Curt. Grev. iv, 628. (Helminthospo- 
rium Hoffmannt Berk. MSS.) On inflorescence of Sporobolus. Car. 
(Curt.; Rav.). 

Helminthosporinm nodosum B. ¢ C., Grev.iv, 629. On inflorescence 
of Hleusine Indica. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium Petersii B. & C., Grev. iv, 626. On leaves of 
Smilax, etc. Car. (Curt.). Ala. (Peters). 

Helminthosporium interseminatum B. & Rav. Grevillea iv, 684. 
On Phytolacca and Cicuta. Car. (Rav.). Penns. (Mich.). 

Helminthosporium Pruni B. ¢& C., Grey. iv, 635. On bark of Prunus 
serotina. Car. (Curt.). 

Helminthosporium dubium Schw., Am. Bor. 2626. On branches. 
Helminthosporium Berkeleyi (Helminthosporium dubium B. & C., not 
Schw. in Grev. iv, 637). On leaves of Viburnum (?). Ala. (Beaum.). 
Helminthosporium inflatum B. dé Rav. Grev. iv, 638. On branches 

of Myrica. Car. (Rav.). 

Helminthosporium subfuscum B. & C., Grev. iv, 689. On dead 
branches. N.J.(M. J. B.). 

Helminthosporium olivaceum B. dé &., Grey. iv, 625. On leaves of 
Gleditschia. Car..(Rav.). Penns. (Schw.). 

Helminthosporium foliculatum Corda. Grev. iv. Cooke, Hdbk., 
No. 1707. On bark, stems, etc. Car. (Curt.). Penns. (Mich.); N. 
Eng. (Murray). 

Helminthosporium velutinum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2618. On dead 
twigs. Car. (Rav.). Penns. (Schw.). 

Helminthosporium clavariarum Desm. Cooke, Hdbk., No. 1720. On 
Clavaria. N. Eng. (Sprague). 

Helminthosporium simplex VV. Schw., Am. Bor. 26238. On willow 
wood. 

Helminthosporium nanum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2621. On rotten 
wood. 

Helminthosporium subulatum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2619. On 
branches, 

Helminthosporium corniculatum Schw., Am. Bor. 2638. On oak 
bark. 

Helminthosporium brassicola Schw., Am. Bor. 2682. On cabbage 
leaves. 

Helminthosporium Sorghi Schw., Am. Bor. 2631. On leaves of sor- 
ghum. 

Helminthosporium herbarum Schw., Am. Bor. 26380. On stems of 
Huphorbia. 
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203. Helminthosporiunm crustosum Schw., Am. Bor. 2629. On young 
branches of Catalpa. 

204. Helminthosporium virgultorum Sciw., Am. Bor. 2628. On branches 
of Morus. 

205. Helminthosporium fasciculatum Sciz., Am. Bor. 2625. On leaves. 

206. Helminthosporium tenuissimum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2624. On 
stems of plants. 

207. Helminthosporium pellucidum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2622. On 
branches, 

208. Helminthosporium minus Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2620. On branches. 

208 a. Septosporium velutinum C. & Zilis in Grevillea v, p. 83. On 
maple wood. New Jersey (Ellis). 

209. Fusicladium dendriticum Vck/., Syn. Myc. (Cladosporium dendrit- 
tcum Walls). On apples and apple leaves, Car. (Curt.). Canada 
(Poe). 

210. Fusicladium pyrorum Vekl. (Fusidiwm pyrinum Mart.) (Helmintho- 
sporium pyrorum Desm.). On pear leaves. Car. (Rav. Curt.). 

211. Podosporium rigidum Schw., Am. Bor. 2608. On bark of various 
trees. Car. (Curt. Rav.). 

212. Podosporium briareus B. & C., Grev. iv, 623. On dead branches. 
Car. (Curt.). 

213. Podosporium praelongum Curt. Cat., p. 127. On branches of Vac- 
cintum. Car. (Curt.). 

214. Podosporium glandicola Schw., Am. Bor. 2609. On acorns and cups. 

.215. Clasterisporium caricinum Schw., Am. Bor. 2998. On leaves of 
Carex. N. Y. (Peck). 

[Clasterisporium pedunculatum Peck, 25th Report is Helminthosporium 
attenuatum C. & P.] 

216. Mystrosporium Curtisii B., in Grevillea iv, 644. (Mystrosporium 
Spraguet B. & C.) On fallen branches. Car. (Curt.). N. Eng. 
(Sprague). 

217. Mystrosporium rubigo B. & C., Curt. Cat., p. 128. On Phytolacea 
and grasses. Car. (Curt.). 

218. Stemphylium fuligo B. & C., Curt. Cat.,p.128. On branches of Rhus. 


Car. (Curt.). 

219. Triposporum elegans Corda. Curt. Cat., p. 128. On rotten stems. 
Car. (Curt.). 

220. Ceratosporium fuscescens Schw., Am. Bor. 2996. On epidermis of 
Rhus. 


221. Drepanispora pannosa B. & C., Grev. iv, 641. Forming a cloth-like 
stratum on cut surface of stump. Car. (Curt..) 

222. Spondylocladium fumosum Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 274. On wood. 

223. Helicosporium vegetum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor, 2634. On wood. 
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Helicosporium olivaceum Peck (probably a form of the last). New 
Jersey (Ellis). 
Helicosporium brunneolum B. & C,, in Grevillea, No. 540. On 
Helminthosporium. New Eng. (Sprague). 
Helicosporium griseum B. & C., in Grevillea, No. 541. On fallen 
limbs. Car. (Curt.). 
Helicosporium fuscum £8. & C., in Grevillea, No. 539. Under pine 
_wood. Car. (Curt.). 
Helicosporium aureum Corda. On oak. Car. (Curt.). 
Helicotrichum pulvinatum Zz. Schw., Am. Bor. 2574. On stems. 
Helicoma Berkeleyi Curt. Grevilleaiv, 645. (Helicoma binale B. & C.) 
On Liquidambar and Fraxinus. Car. (Curt. Rav.). 
Helicoma Curtisii Berk. Grevillea iv, 646. On Salix Babylonica 
and poplar. Car. (Curt.); N. Y. (Peck). 
Cladotrichum scyphophorum Corda. Pracht. f.23. On rotten wood. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Cladotrichum uniseptatum Cooke, in Grevillea. On branches. N. Y. 
(Gerard). 

Polythrincium trifolii Aze., Schw., Am. Bor. 2611. On clover leaves. 
Car. (Curt.). N. E.(Sprague); Canada (Maclagan). 

Cladosporium herbarum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2588. On decayed 
stems, etc. Car. (Curt.); Ohio (Lea). 

Cladosporium effusum B. & C., Grev. iv, 648. On Polygonum, 
Lobelia, etc. Car. (Curt.). Penns. (Mich.). 


Cladosporium compactum B. & C., Grev. iv, 649. On leaves of Arun- 


dinaria. Car. (Curt.). 

Cladosporium stenosporum B. & C., Grev. iv, 650. On apple leaves, 
ete. Car. (Curt.). 

Cladosporium microspermum B. & C., Grev. iv, 631. On leaves of 
Quercus obtusiloba. Car. (Curt.). 

Cladosporium cubisporum B. & C., Grev. iv, 632. On Ribes. _N. E. 
(Frost) ; Maine (Rev. J. EH. Blake). 

Cladosporium personatum B. & C., Grev. iv, 647. On leaves of Ara- 
chis hypogaea, Car. (Rav.). 

Cladosporium episphaeria Schw., Am. Bor. 2607. On old Sphaeriae. 

Cladosporium simplex Schw., Am. Bor. 2606. On ash leaves. 

Cladosporium virgultorum Schw., Am. Bor. 2605. On branches and 
twigs. 

Cladosporium iridicola Schw., Am. Bor. 2604. On leaves of Jris 
virginica. 

Cladosporium typhae Schw., Am. Bor. 2603. On leaves of Typha. 

Cladosporium sparsum Schw., Am. Bor. 2602. On scapes of onion. 

Cladosporium lignatile Schw., Am. Bor. 2601. On putrid wood. 
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Cladosporium bignoniae Schw., Am. Bor. 2600. On legumes of 
Bignonia, ete. 

Cladosporium maculaus Se/w., Am. Bor. 2599. On Jasminum. 

Cladosporium graminum Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2596. On grasses. 

Cladosporium epiphyllum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor, 2597. On leaves. 
N. Y. (Peck). 

Cladosporium grumosum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2596. On Pleris 
aquilina, 

Cladosporium fuseatum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2595. On stems. 

Cladosporium tenerrimum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2594. On bark. 

[Cladosporium fumago Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2598. Consists of species 
of Antennaria, Capnodium, etc. | 

Cladosporium fuseum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2592. On stems. 

Cladosporium polysporum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2591. On willow 
branches. 

Cladosporium atrum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2590. On stems and cab- 
bage stalks. 

Cladosporium solutum Zé. Schw., Am. Bor. 2589. On stems of 
Euphorbia. 

Scolicotrichum virescens Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2578. On branches. 

Scolicotrichum candidum Zz. Schw., Am. Bor. 2579. On fallen 
leaves. 

Myxotrichum chartarum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2581. On paper, 

Myxotrichum simile 2. é C., Grey. 691. On decaying Arundinaria. 
Car. (Curt.). 

Macrosporium punctiforme Berk. Hook, Journ. On dead stems of 
Rubus. Ohio (Lea). : 

Macrosporium pinguedinis Berk. Curt. Cat., p.128. On dead stems, 
Car. (Curt.); Ohio (Lea). 

Macrosporium chartarum Peck. 25th Report, p. 93. On paste- 
board. N. Y. (Peck). 

Macrosporium brassicae Berk. (Doubtless only Macrosporium cheir- 
anthi Fr.). On cabbage leaves. N. Y. (Peck). 

Macrosporium Cheiranthi #7. Grev. iv, 1075. On various leaves, 
etc. Car. (Curt.; Rav.); Ala. (Beaum.); N. Y. (Sartwell). | 

var. CIRCINANS B. & C. (Macrosporium circinans Curt.). On cabbage 
leaves. Car. (Curt.). 

var. ECHINELLUM B. & C. (Macrosporium echinellum Curt.). On leaves 
of Platanus. Car. (Rav.). 

Macrosporium antennaeforme B. & C., Grev. iv, 642. On leaves of 
Celtis. Ala. (Peters). 

Macrosporium stilbosporoideum B. & C., Grev. iv, 648. On leaves 
of Crataegus. Ala, (Beaumont). 
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Streptothrix atra B. & C., Grev. iv, 654. On Juniper, etc. Ala. (Pe- 
ters); Mass. (Sprague); Penns. (Mich.); Car. (Curt.); N.Y. (Gerard). 
Streptothrix abietina Peck (is not a Streptothriv). On spruce. 
N. Y. (Peck). 

Colletosporium atrum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2558. On trunks of 
Smilax. 

Colletosporium umbrinum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2557. On rotten 
bark. 

Arthrinium earicicola Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2612. On Carices. 

Sporophlaeum graminum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2615. On leaves of 
Zizania. 

Gonatosporium puccinioides Zk. (Schw., Am. Bor. 2614.) On leaves 
of Caren. 

Conoplea hispidula Zz. Schw., Am. Bor. 2616. On Panicum. 

Camptoum euryatum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor, 2613. On Seirpus 
lacustris. 

Sporodum atropurpureum B. & C., Grev. iv, 653. On roots of Arun- 
dinaria, Car. (Curt.). 

Chloridium candidissimum Schw., Am. Bor. 2587. On putrid wood. 

Chloridium griseum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2586. On putrid bark. 

Chloridium viride Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2585. On rotten wood. 


- Acladium densissimum Schw., Am. Bor. 2584. On trunks and chips. 


Acladium microspermum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2588. On rotten 
branches, 


Acladium conspersum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor, 2582. On trunks, 


It is uncertain what the following may be which are referred by Schweinitz 
to species of Dematium : 
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Dematium cinnamomeum Schw., Am. Bor. 2787. 

Dematium lanatum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2786. Interior of trunks. 

Dematium corium P. Schw., Am. Bor. 2785. In fissures of trunks. 
Penns. (Schw.) ; Car. (Curt.) 

Dematium aeruginosum P. Schw., Am. Bor. 2784. Penns. (Schw.); 
Car. (Curt.). 

Dematium papyraceum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2783. On rotten wood. 
Car. (Schw.). 

Dematium episphericum Schw., Am. Bor. 2782. On old Sphoeria. 

Dematium smilacis Schw., Am. Bor. 2781. On Smilex. Car. (Schw.). 

Dematium ramosum Schw., Am. Bor. 2780. On branches of Andro- 
meda. 

Dematium lentaceum Schw., Am. Bor. 2779. On trunks. 

Dematium aluta Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2778. Interior of trunks. 

Dematium strigosum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2777. On rotten walnut 
wood. 
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Dematium subcosticale Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2776. On bark. 

Dematium cornutum Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2775. On willow branches. 

Dematium musecorum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2774. On mosses. N.E. 
(Murray). 

Dematium rupincola Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2773. On lichens, 

Dematium rupestre Lk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2772. 

Dematium jubatum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2771. 

Dematium badium Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2770. On branches. 

Dematium mollissimum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor, 2769. On roots. 

Dematium nigrum Zk. Schw., Am. Bor. 2768. On bark. 


It is probable that very few, if any, of the last twenty species are autono- 
mous fungi. 
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CHAMPIGNONS 


- Rapportés en 1880 d’une excursion botanique en Egypte et on Palestine 


Par M. William Barsry 


2 M. William Sey, de Valleyres (Suisse), a accompli au prin- — 
temps de cette année un voyage botanique dans le Levant. Il a _ 
_parcouru le désert d’Egypte en Syrie, la Palestine méridionale, 
les terres qui avoisinent la mer Méditerranée, la Judée et les rives du 
- Jourdain, en remontant au Sud-Est vers. le rivage stérile de la mer. 
Morte. Le but principal de l’exploration de M. Barbey etait la récolte 
_ de plantes phanérogames. La cryptogamie, et notamment les champi— 
-gnons, ont tenu une bien petite place dans dans les préoccupations du 
__ collecteur. Le bouquet qu'il a fait un peu a notre intention le temoigne— — 
Be. Tait; mais les proportions modestes de ce bouquet nous causent un vif 
a Tegret a cause de l'importance réelle qu’il conserve. « Tout cela est 
bien peu, nous disait M. Barbey le 4 novembre dernier, en nous 
-envoyant ses Fungi, mais vous savez la difficulté qu’on "rencontre oN 
pour récolter de front des phanérogames et des cryptogames, surtout — 
_ lorsqu’ on chemine parfois au galop du cheval..... » La mycologie de la — 
_ Palestine et de-l’Egypte est pour ainsi dire encore a traiter. Le sujet 
est neuf et tres vaste, malgré les tentatives heureuses du D' Haussk—- 
a. remontant a une ‘douzaine d’années, et celles du D* Georg. | 
Schweinfurth, déterminées par M. de Thumen (Grevillea VI p. 102; 
‘VIII, p. 49 et Flora 1880) (1). 
é Sur donze numéros de sarécolte, M. W. Barbey compte trois nouveau— 
és. Les deux premieres ont été étudiées de concert avec nous, par notre 
savant ami, M. Carol. Kalchbrenner, et nous avons la bonne fortune 
-Wétre le premier a les faire connaitre. Elles rappelleront le souvenir 
e MM. Barbey et Boissier si sympathiques a tous les botanistes. 
Notre planche XV, esquissée par M. Kalchbrener, et reproduite en — 


couleurs par lhabile dessinateur Ch. Cuisin, montre ces nouvelles — 
especes. C, RouMEGUERE. 4 


Agaricus (Naucoria) vervacti Fr. Hym. Eur. Ed. 11. p. 260. — In ~ 
arena deserti Adgyptiaco-Syriaci, leg, W. Barbey, martio 1880. 
n° 1065. — Ab. Ag. pediade Fr. Stipite breviore, crassiore, sursum 
attenuato distinctus. . 


Coprinus Barbeyi Kalch. sp. nov. Revue Myc. Tab. XV f. I. 


e Subsolitarius, pileo carnoso-membranaceo, hemisphzerico-oyato , 
demum expanso, 1-2 unc lato, squamis magnis, crassiusculis persis- 
ve tentibus pulvescentibus imbricato ; stipite firmo, fistuloso, cylindrico ad 
duas unc alto, 3-4 lin. crasso «quali vel sursum deorsumve attenuato 

hine subventricoso, albido fuscescente, ipsa basi plerumque in diseum 

dilatato et mycelio radiciformi arenam in conum obversum conglobante ; 
lamellis uncinato adnatis, lanceolatis, confertis diu persistentibus, — 
atris. Sporis 0,013 = 0,020 mm. amplis. 5 
In arena deserti Aegypt.-Arabici ad Oasim « Atsawm-Monga » in a 
arena deserti Aegypt.-Syriaci ad « Bir, Abid, Rik » et « Bir et 
i F Abid; —in arena Amalekitorum, ad fines Palestine meridional 

. Legit W. Barbey, sub. n° 1057, 1058, 1059, 1060 Martio 1880. 

Ss Fungus hic in arena desertorum, per Camelos ete. Stercorata haud 
= ee ~ raro obyius videtur. Fors ac Coprinus imbricatus Rabent. (Sitzungs E 
iS bericht der Ges. Isis in Dresden 1870. 1V.) quem D* Haussknedit in 4 
ne deserto Mesopotamiz (1867) legit et cum quo nostram speciem con— 
as jungerem, ni ab illo pileo haud conico et stipite hand striato differret. © 
ie N° 1063 (coll. Barbeyi), pertinet etiam ad Cop. Barbeyi Kbr. (vid. © 
Tab. XV, f. 1 b.) Sed fungus immaturus est, lamellis adhue albis et = 
stipite quoque floccoso—squamoso. 


af 


Tulostoma Boissieri Kaucu sp. nov. Revue Myc. Tab. XVf. 2. Ee 


if Proximum Tulostomati fimbriato Fries, a quo statura robustiore et 
stipitis : parte superiore longitudinaliter sulcato striato differt. — 
Peridium globoso-depressum, nucis Avellane majoris amplitudine, 
glabriusculum, flavescens, basi appendiculi prominente  stipitem 
amplectens. Stipes 2 poll. longus, 2 lin et ultra crassus, nudiusculus | 
albus, ad basim volva membranacea, lacera facilique disparente auctus. 
Spore ex argillaceo-sordide rubentes. oe 
In arena deserti /Egyptiaco-Syriaci. Hl arish leg. W. Barbey 
(n° 1062), 25 mars 1880. ‘= 
Uromyces concentricus Ley. Ann. se nat. — In fol. Selle mari- 
time L. — « Bir Mabrouhy » In deserto Agyptiaco-Syriaco, 23 mar- 
tio 1880; coll. Barbey, n° 1053. Obs. Teleutosp. paulo majores (quam 
jaa 3 in U. muscari), hyal. 25-18. 
ee Ustilago Vaillantii Tul. Ann. se nat, 1847. XII T. 3 f. 15-19 — 
a In antheris Scille Trifoliate Desf. — In cultis derelictis caleareis 
. « Mariut » prope Alexandriam A%gypto Infer. 4 Martio Coll. Barbey, 
ee n° 1051. — Spor. irregul. 11-5 ; 9-10; 11-10, oliv. i’ 
Sa Ustilago Carbo. Tul. Ann. se nat. (1847) T. 3 f. 1-12. Var. Barbeyi 
Nob. (Sporee gobosw 5-6 micr, d., leves, fuligine, diu intra glumas 
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ma - — Coll io tae n° 1055, 
Yyst ; , (Monsgr. Puce. p. ont oe 
4. in Keleria) excl. Ga — Pp Striiformis f. Laguri Sace. 
M Il. 151. P. Lolii Pass. Funghi Parm. Ustil, e Ured. p. 200, nec: 
West. (que formam coronatam spectat, teste auctore Cf. Kickx Flandr. II. 
-p. 56). P. Anomala Rost. in Thiim M. U. n° 831! paraphysibus, proe—_ 
ita est et a P. paraphysaria non differt nisi teleutosporis simplici— 
_ bus copiossioribus, que tamen etiam in P, paraphysaria non desunt. 
_— Hab. in foliis Kelerie Berythrice. in SEEK Apr. 1880, n° 1108 
-(Barbey). — Teleutospore: clavates, 50-60 - 22, apice obluso incras— 
satee et obscuriores, cinnamomeze, loculo inferiore cuneato ; spitite 
tereti 20 « 6 rufescente suffultee et paraphysibus densis- paliformibus 
initio hyalini dein cinnamomei, sursum incrasatis cincte. 
Melampsora Euphorbice (Pers) Cast. T. mars. T. 5. — Ad fol. 
_ Euphorbiar. variar. Cultis arenosis, a « Heliopolis » (egypt. Inf.) 
_ prope « Hahiram » 12 martio — coll. Barbey, n° 1045. 
 Afeidium Euphorbie Pers Syn. p. 211 f. E. punctate (preecipue 
-_punctiperidiis eandidis differt.) Ad fol. Huphorbic punctate Desf. — 
3 Oasis « Hatich »in deserto Aigyptiaco-Syriaco. 22 martio — coll. Bar— 
_ bey, n° 1050. 
 Atidium cressee de. fl. fr.’ad fol Cress creticee L. — In arvis, circa 
Larnaca Cypri; 28 aprile 1880. — Coll. Barbey, n° 1052. 
 Atcidium (ce sect. Tubularium Bon.) Barbeyi Roum. Oomyces 
- Barbeyi, Revue mycol. 1880, p. 196 (1) Tab. XV f. 3. (extremit. — 
@une feuille grand. nat. ; . fragment de la méme ule et eecidios— as 
oF pores erossis. — Coll. Barbey. n° 850. 
. Cellulee pseudoperidii angulosee 20-25 micr. d., punctulatee, sub 
hyaline — Aicidiospore eloboso—ineequales 18-20 mic. a. subhyaline, 
- guttis 1-4 aureis feetae. 
In eaul. et fol. viv. Asphodeli fistwlose L. — Palestina—Syria 
« Jéricho » et Mer Morte » 9 aprile. 
Cladosporium herbarwn Nees Syst. | p. 66, 67; Tab. V. f. 64. B.- 
i Be Phenicis (Stat. obsoletum) in petiol. Phenicis dact, yl. Vagans 
--ad Arenam deserti Algyptiaco—Lybii, ad occident « Gizzet » Pyrami- 
=P dum, Lk martio. — Coll. Barbey. ne 1066.” 


— (1) Crest la plante que nous avons recue au mois d'octobre dernier de M. W. Barbey, en 
un ¢chantillon fort peu avancé en maturité. Les exemplaires plus développés, ceux que 
- nous aybdns recus depuis de notre généreux correspondant et que nous distribuons en ce 
moment dans notre Hasiccata, n° 1172 ont été analysés de nouveau et nous avons pu ranger 
définitivement cette nouveauté mycologique dans la section Tubularium Bonn. du genre 
Aicidium. Nous saisissons cette occasion pour rectifier aussi lindication donnée par nous 
a propos de la récolte de l}Oomyces? que M. BH. Boissier de Geneve, accompagnait 
-M. W. Barbey. M. E. Boissier, notre savant correspondant, na point: ‘fait partie des — 
récentes excursions entreprises par M. W. Barbey. Il n’est pas revenu en Ouete depuis 
_ son Evoyee? bien cohnu de l'année 1816. 
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Catalogue of the Pacific Coast Fungi. 


[Read before the California Academy of Sciences Feb. 2, 1880.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


Previous to the year 1876 nothing had been accomplished in the study of 
the fungi of this Coast, with the exception of a few species collected by the 
Wilkes expedition, which were at that time referred to Professor Torrey for 
identification. But four or five of these were determined and of these but 
one or two can now be traced. Since that period, although the flowering 
plants have been most thoroughly studied, the fungi of this Coast have been 
entirely neglected. 

Fully realizing the importance of the undertaking, not only for its scientific 
value, but alsofrom an economic stand-point, we, four years since, determined 
to devote our leisure to making a collection of the Pacific Coast Fungi. To 
those who have given their time to scientific pursuits we need not say that 
this has been a work of ever-increasing interest. While we have not been 
able to visit every portion of our Coast, it will be observed that our explora- 
tions have extended over quite a wide range of territory—from Mt. Shasta 
on the north to Fort Yuma on the south—from the seashore to the eastern 
limits of the Sierras. 

In reference to the geographical distribution of the fungi, it will be seen 
that most of our species found upon the low lands are common to both 
Europe and America, whilst of those growing along the Sierras, many are 
the same as the Alpine species of Europe; others are peculiar to our own 
Coast. Again, it will be seen, that the hot and arid desert at the south 
yields species common to Africa. The distribution we have aimed to make 
clear by giving in every instance the locality where found. We have, in the 
case of the Hymenomycetes and other edible fungi, indicated the fact by ap- 
pending an HZ. We have also added the habitat of our parasitic fungi, to aid 
the student, and have, as will be observed, indicated the new species. 

We do not claim for this catalogue that it contains anything like a full list 
of the fungi of this Coast, or even of our own collection. It is merely a 
catalogue of such as we know to be found here, and such as we have fully 
determined. A large mass of material still remains in our hands for study 
and determination, as our leisure may allow. We give this list, the first of 
the kind ever published on this Coast, in the hope that it may be of service 
to others and incite them to a study of this most interesting department of 
botanical research. In the cave fungi, or fungi of our mines, comparatively 
little has been done. Want of a literature on this subject has been a great 
hindrance to us in this work. The single cave fungus placed in the addenda 
is so striking that we have deemed it worthy of aninsertion. Thereare oth- 
ers which we are at work upon, and in due time hope to report. 

We have followed in the first part of this catalogue the arrangement 
of the genera as given by Fries in his Hymenomycetes Europwi. For the 
rest, we have adopted the order, as far as practicable, as given in Cooke’s 
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Hand-book. Special mention should be made here of the valuable assistance 
rendered us in the determination of species, by Messrs. Cooke, Plowright, 
Phillips and Vize of England. To these gentlemen our hearty thanks are 
tendered. To the San Francisco Microscopical Society, for the use of its 


valuable library and plates, we owe much. 
H. W. HARKNESS, M. D. 
JUSTIN P. MOORE, A. M. 


Family I HYMENOMYCETES. 
Order I. AGARACINI. 


1. AGA TCA 2 
Series I. LEUCOSPORI. 


I. AMANITA. 

I. (AMANITA.) 

adnatus. Smith. San Raf. 

excelsus. Fr. San Raf. 

nitidus. Fr. San Raf. 

pautherinus. D. C. San Fran. 

phalloides. Fr. San Raf. 

strangulatus. Fr. San Raf. 

strobiliformis. Fr. rare. San Raf. 

vagitanus. Bull. San Raf. 

vernus. Bull. San Raf. 

virosus. Fr. San Raf. 


Il. LEPIOTA. 


A. (LEPIOTA.) 
cristatus. Fr. San Raf. 
excoriatus. Schaetf. . San Raf. 
illinatus. Fr. £. San Raf. 
procerus. Scop. £. San Fran. 
rachodes. Vitt. HE. San Raf. 


III. ARMILLARIA. 


A. (ARMILLARIA.) 
constrictus. Fr. San Raf. 
melleus. Vahl. £. San Raf. 


IV. TRICHOLOMA. 


A. (TRICHOLOMA.) 
albus. Schaeff. SanRaf. 
carneus. Bull. San Raf. 


ee eee 


a 
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colossus. Fr. Nevada. 
columbetta. Fr. San Raf. 
compactus. Fr. San Raf. 
equestris. Linn. San Raf. 
gambosus. Fr. San Raf. 
imbricatus. Fr. San Raf. 
leucocephalus. Kromb. San Raf. 
panzolus. Fr. San Raf. 
personatus. Fr. San Raf. 
pessundatus. Fr. San Raf. 
portentosus. Fr. San Raf. 
resplendens. Fr. San Raf. 
sejunctus. Sowerb. Howards. 
sudus. Fr. San Raf. 
sulfureus. Bull. San Raf. 
terreus. Schaeff. San Raf. . 
tigrinus. Fr. San Raf. 


‘WV. CLITOCYBE. 


A. (CLITOCYBE.) 
cyathiformis. Fr. Howards. 
dealbatus. Sowerb. £. San Raf. 
fragrans. Sowerb. common. San Raf. 
fumosus. Pers. San Raf. 
geotropus. Bull. E. San Raf. 
infundibuliformis. Schaeff. San Raf. 
laccatus. Scop. San Fran. 
maximus. Fr. San Raf. 
nebularis. Batsch. H. San Fran. 
odorus. Bull. #. San Raf. 
phyllophilus. Fr. San Raf. 
trulloeformis. Fr. San Raf. 
tumulosus. Kalchbr. San Raf. 


VI. COLLYBIA. 


A. (COLLYBIA.) 
butryaceus. Bull. San Raf. 
cirrhatus. Fr. San Raf. 
esculentus. Wulf. #. San Raf. 
exculptus. Fr. San Raf. 
fusipes. Bull. #. San Raf. 
longipes. Bull. #. San Raf. 
muscigenus. Schum. San Raf. 
ocellatus. Fr. San Raf. 
racemosus. Pers. San Raf. 
radicatus. Rabh. #. San Raf. 
tuberosus. Bull. San Raf. 
velutipes. Curt. San Raf. 


+ 


VII. MYCENA 


A. (MYCENA.) 


acicula. Schaeff. San Raf. 
amictus. Fr. San Raf. 
capillaris. Schum. San Fran. 
citrinellus. Pers. San Raf. 
corticola. Fr. San Raf. 
debilis. Fr. San Raf. 
dilatatus. Fr. San Raf. 
echinipes. Lasch. Blue Cajon. 
filopes. Bull. San Raf. 
hiemalis. Fr. San Raf. 

Iris. Berk. Sausalito. 
juncicola. Fr. San Raf. 
lacteus. Fr. San Raf. 

purus. Pers. Howards. 
pterigenus. Fr. San Raf. 
rugosus. Fr. San Raf. 
sanguineolentus. A. & S. San Fran. 
stipularis. Fr. San Fran. 
strobilinus. Fr. Howard. 


VIII- OMPHALIA.- 


A. (OMPHALIA.) 


fibula. Bull. San Raf. 
gracillimus. Weinm. Howards. 
integrellus. Pers. San Raf. 
oniscus. Fr. #. San Raf. 
pyxidatus. Bull. San Raf. 
scyphoides. Fr. San Raf. 


IX. PLEUROTUS. 
A. (PLEUROTUS.) 


applicatus. Batsch. Sausalito. 
circinatus. Fr. San Raf. 
hypnophilus. Berk. San Raf. 
limpidus. Fr. San Raf. 
mutilus. Fr. San Raf. 
ostreatus. Jacq. EH. San Raf. 
pometi. Fr. #. San Raf. 
salignus. Abbild. San Raf. 
serotinus. Schrad. Sausalito. 
sestonoides. Cke. Blue Canon. 
striatulus. Sausalito. 
ulmarius. Bull. £. San Raf. 
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Series Il. HIPORHODII. 


X. VOLVARIA. 


(VOLVARIA.) 
bombycinus. Schaeff. £. San Raf. 
gloiocephalus. D.C. San Raf. 
speciosus. Fr. San Raf. 


XI. ANNULARIA. 


XII. PLUTEUS. 


(PLUTEUS.) 
cervinus. Schaeff. San Raf. 


XIII. ENTOLOMA. 


(ENTOLOMA.) 
clypeatus. Huds. San Raf. 
madidus. Fr. San Raf. 
repandus. Bull. San Raf. 
sericellus. Fr. San Raf. 


XIV. CLITOPILUS. 


(CLITOPILUS.) 
orcella. Bull. #. San Raf. 
prunulus. Scop. H. San Raf. 


XV. LEPTONIA. 


(LEPTONIA.) 
chalybeus. Pers. San Raf. 
serrulatus. Pers. San Raf. 


XVI. NOLANEA. 
XVII. ECCILIA. 


XVIII. CLAUDOPUS. 


(CLAUDOPUS.) 
depluens. Batsch. San Fran. 
variabilis. Pers. San Raf. 


Series III. DERMINI. 


XIX. PHOLIOTA. 
(PHOLIOTA.) 
marginatus. Batsch. Sausalito. 
mutabilis. Schaeff. H. rare. San Raf. 
radicosus. Bull. San Raf. 
squarrosus. Mull. £. San Fran. 


A. 


A. 
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XX. INOCYBE. 
(INOCYBE.) 


cesariatus. Fr. San Raf. 
faustégiatus. Scheff. San Fran. 
rimosus. Bull. Sausalito. 
sambucinus. Fr. San Raf. 


XXI. HEBELOMA. 
(HEBELOMA.) 


crustuliniformis. Bull. San Raf. 
glutinosus. Lindgr. San Raf. 
mesopheeus. Fr. San Raf. 
sinapizans. Fr. San Raf. 
versipelles. Fr. San Raf. 


XXII. FLAMMULA. 
(FLAMMULA.) 


lupinus. Fr. San Fran. 
sapinus. Fr. San Raf. 


XXIII. NAUCORIA. 
(NAUCORIA.) 


erinaceus, Fr. San Raf. 
semiorbicularis. Bull. San Raf. 
triscopus. Fr. San Raf. 


XXIV. PLUTEOLUS. 


XXV.GALERA. 
(GALERA.) 
confertus. Bolt. San Raf. 
hypnorum. Batsch. San Raf. 
lateritius. Fr. San Raf. 
XXVI. TUBARIA. 


(TUBARIA.) 


muscorum. Hoff. San Raf. 


XXVIII. CREPIDOTUS. 


(CREPIDOTUS.) 


mollis. Scheff. San Raf. 
rubi. Berk. San Raf. 


T 


‘Series IV. PRATELLI. 
XXVIII. CHITONIA. 


XXIX. PSALLIOTA. 
A. (PSALLIOTA.) 


arvensis. Scheff. EL. common. San Raf. 
campestris. Lin. H. San Raf. 

cretaceus. Fr. EH. San Raf. 

elvensis. Berk. San Raf. 

pratensis. Scheff. #. common. San Raf. 
silvaticus. Scheff. H. San Raf. 


XXX. STROPHARIA. 
A. (SSTROPHARIA.) 


seruginosus. Curt. San Raf. 
caput meduse. Fr. rare. San Raf. 


XXXI. HYPHOLOMA. 


A. (HYPHOLOMA.) 


appendiculatus. Bull. San Raf. 
capnoides. Fr. San Raf. 

coronatus. Fr. San Raf. 

dispersus. Fr. San Raf. 

epixanthus. Fr. San Raf. 
fascicularis. Fr. common. San Raf. 
lacrymabundus. Bull. San Raf. 
subalteritius. Scheff. San Raf. 
velutinus. Pers. San Raf. 


XXXII. PSILOCYBE. 


A. (PSILOCYBE.) 
corneipes. Fr. rare. San Raf. 
ericeus. Pers. rare. San Raf. 
foenisecii. Pers. rare. San Raf. 
spadiceus. Fr. San Raf. 
squalens. Fr. San Raf. 


XXXIII. PSATHYRA. 


A. (PSATHYRA.) 


corrugis. P. San Raf. 
noli-tangere. Fr. San Raf. 
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Series V. COPRINARII. 


XXXIV. PANZOLUS. 


A. (PANZOLUS.) 
campanulatus. Linn. San Raf. 
fimiputris. Bull. San Raf. 
fimicola., Fr. San Raf. 


XXXV.PSATHYRELLA. 
A. (PSATHYRELLA.) 
subatratus. F. San Raf. 
iM. MONT AiG N IT Bs: 
III. COPRINUS. 


atramentarius. Fr. #. common. San Fran. 
comatus. Fr. #. common. San Fran. 
deliquescens. Fr. San Raf. 

fimitarius. Fr. San Fran. 

micaceus. Fr. San Fran. 

ovatus. Fr. San Raf. 


Iv. BOLBITUS. 


conocephalus. Fr. San Raf. 
fragilis. Fr. San Raf. 
tener. Berk. San Raf. 


V. CORTINARIUS. 


Tribe I. PHLEGMACIUM. 


Cc. (PHLEGMACIUM.) 


eallochrous. Fr. San Raf. 
purpurascens. Fr. San Raf. 
scaurus. Fr, San Raf. 


Tribe II. MYXACIUM. 


Cc. (MYXACIUM.) 
collinatus. Fr. San Raf. 
Tribe III. INOLOMA. 


Cc. (IINOLOMA.) 
violaceus. Fr. San Raf. 


Cc. 
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Tribe IV. DERMOCYBE. 


(DERMOCYBE.) 


cinnamomeus. Fr. £. San Raf. 


Tribe VV. TELAMONIA. 
Tribe VI. HYDROCYBE. 


(HYDROCYBE.) 


sp. (?) 
VI. GOMPHIDIUS. 


gracilis. Berk. San Raf. 
viscidus. Fr. San Raf. 


VII. PAXILLUS. 


giganteus. Fr. H. rare. San Raf. 
involutus. Fr. San Raf. 
nuda. Bull. San Raf. 


VIII. HYGROPHORUS. 


calyptreformis. B. & Br. rare. San Raf. 
distans. Berk. rare. San Raf. 

eburneus. Fr. #. San Raf. 

pratensis. Fr. San Raf. 

puniceus. Fr. common. San Raf. 


IX. LACTARIUS. 


chrysorrheus. Fr. San Raf. 

controversus. Pers. San Raf. 

deliciosus. Linn. #. common. San Raf, 
insulus. Fr. EH. San Raf. 

mitissimus. Fr. San Raf. 

piperatus. Fr. EH. San Raf. 

volemus. Fr. H. San Raf. 

zonarius. Fr. San Raf. 


X. RUSSULA. 


adusta. Fr. H. San Raf. 
alutacea. Fr. EH. San Raf. 
decolorans. Fr. San Raf. 
delica. Fr. San Rat. 
emetica. Fr. San Raf. 
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heterophylla. Fr. £. San Raf. 
lactea. Fr. San Raf. 

lepida. Fr. £. San Raf. 

lutea. Fr. San Raf. 

ochracea. Fr. San Raf. 

rubra. Fr. San Raf. 

sanguinea. Fr. San Raf. 

vesca. Fr. San Raf. 


XI. CANTHARELLUS. 


aurantiacus. Fr. San Raf. 

cibarius. Fr. #. San Raf. 

crispus. Fr. San Raf. 
XII. ARRHENIA. 
XIII. NYCTALIS. 


XIV. MARASMIUS. 


epiphyllus. Fr. San Raf, 
oreades. Fr. E. San Raf. 


XV. LENTINUS. 


XVI. PANUS. 


stipticus. Fr. San Raf. 


XVII. XEROTUS. 


XVIII. TROGIA. 


crispa. Fr. San Raf. 


XIX. SCHIZOPHYLLUM. 


commune. Fr. San Raf. 


XX. LENZITES. 


abietina. Fr. Howards. 
confragosa. Fr. Howards. 
flaccida. Fr. Howards. 
sepiaria. Fr. Howards. 


— ee a a a oT 
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XXIII. POLYPORUS. 


abietinus. Fr. 

On cedar. Big Trees. 
adustus. Fr. San Raf. 
annosus. Fr. 

On logs. Big Trees. 
argillaceus. u.sp. Cke. 

On rotting oak. Colfax. 
brumalis. Fr. San Raf. 
carneus. Nees. 

On fir trees. Streetens. 
cervinus. Pers. San Raf. 
cinnabarinus. Fr. San Raf. 
confluens. Fr. San Raf. 
ferruginosus. Fr. 

On charred redwood. Streetens. 


fomentarius. Fr. 

On laurel. San Raf. 
hirsutus. Fr. 

On laurel. San Raf. 
hispidus. Fr. San Raf. 
hybridus. B. & Br. San Raf. 
igniarius. Fr. 

On laurel. San Raf. 
Kalakaua. n. sp. Moore. 

On a boat, sea side Sandwich Island s/ 
labrynthicus. Schw. 

On pinus contorta. Summit. 
obvolutus. nu. sp. Cke. 

On fir logs. Blue Cafion. 
perennis. Fr. 

On oak. San Raf. 
quercinus, Fr. 

On oak. San Raf. 
sulphureus. Fr. Z£. 

On redwood. San Raf. 
varius. Fr. 

On oak. San Raf. 
velutinus. Fr. 

Oak branches. San Raf. 
versicolor. Fr. 

On oak. Colfax. 
violaceus. Fr. 

On oak. San Raf. 
yulgaris. Fr. 

On oak. San Raf. 


Ss. 
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XXIV. TRAMETIS. 


cinabarinum. 

On oak. San Raf. 
Bulliardi. Fr. San Raf. 
serpens. Fr. San Raf. 


XXV. DAEDALEA. 


quercina. Pers. 

On oak. San Raf. 
unicolor. Fr. 

On wood. common. San Raf. 
vorax. Harkness. 

On libocedrus. Blue Canon. 


XXVI. HEXAGONA. 
XXVII. FAVOLUS. 


XXVIII. MERULIUS. 


confluens. Schw. 

On decaying spruce. Summit. 
corium. Fr, 

On oak bark. San Raf. 
lacrymans. Fr. 

Common. San Raf, 
molluscus. Fr. 

On redwood. San Raf. 
rutus. Pers. 
tremellosus. Schw. 

On logs. Summit. 


XXIX. POROTHELIUM. 


XXX. SOLENIA. 


candida. Pers., ; 

On liber of fir. Streetens. 
fasciculata. Pers. 

On redwood. San Raf. 
ochracea. Hoff. ’ 

On oak bark. San Fran. 


Se eee eed 


| 
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Order III. HYDNEI. 


XXXI. HYDNUM. 


H. 
alutaceum. Fr. San Raf. 
caput ursi. Fr. San Raf. 
—chlorinum. n.sp. Cke. 

On maple. Colfax. 
coralloides. Scop. 

#. common. San Raf. 
cyathiforme. Schaeff. San Raf. 
niveum. P. 

On deadwood. Big Trees. 
ochraceunm. P. San Raf. 

. ramaria. Fr. 

On oak. San Raf. 

repandum. L. Z£. San Raf. 


XXXII. HERICIUM. 


XXXIII. TREMELLODON. 


gelatinosum. Pers. 
On redwood logs. San Raf. 


AXXIV. SISTOTREMA. 


XXXV. IRPEX. 


I. 
Johnstonii. Berk. 

On various woods. San Raf. 
paradoxus. 

On alder. San Raf. 
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XXXVI. RADULUM. 


R. 
molare. Fr. 
On dead laurel. San Raf. 
quercinum. Fr. 
On oak. San Raf. 


XXXVII. PHLEBIA. 


XXXWVIII. GRANDINIA. 
G. 4 j 
ocellata. Fr. 
On madrono. Streetens. 
af oC Mo Bo (CB) 
On redwood. Streetens. 
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XXXTX. ODONTIA. 


‘XL. KNEIFFIA. 


XLI. MUCRONELLA. 


Order IV. THELEPHORET: 


XLII. CRATERELLUS. 


Cc. 
cornucopioides. Pers. 
On wood. Berkeley. 
XLII. THELEPHORA. 
T. 


arida. Fr. 
On pine wood. common. Blue Canon. 
— Harknessii. n.sp. Pb. 
On ground among redwood. San Raf. 
pallida. Pers. 
On ground. Sierras. 
Sowerbii. Berk. 
On ground. Sierras. 
terrestris. Ehrh. 
On ground, Sierras. 


XLIV. STEREUM. 


Ss. 

evolvens. Fr. 

On prunus demissa. Blue Caion. 
hirsutum. Fr. 

On dead logs. San Raf. 
purpurellum. Fr. 

On willow bark. Sac. 
purpureum. Fr. 

On elder. Streetens. 
tabacinum. Mont. 

On Baccharis. San Raf. 


XLV. HYMENOCHEATE. 


rubiginosa. Lev. 
On stumps. Streetens. 
tabacina. Lev. 
On redwood. Streetens. 
sp. (?) 
On charred redwood. San Raf. 


—-- 2. 
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XLVI. CORTICIUM. 


caeruleum. Fr. 

On redwood. San Raf. 
caleeum. Fr. 

On madrofio. San Raf. 
carneum. n.sp. B. & Cke. 

On pinus contorta. Summit. 
comedens, Fr. 

On laurel. Blue Canon. 
evolvens. Fr. 

On cherry. Sac. 
incarnatum. Fr. 

On cornus. Blue Canon. 
laeve. Pers. 

On laurel. San Raf. 
lactescens. B. 

On willow. Sac. 
lacteum. Fr. 

On redwood. Streetens. 
quercinum. P. 

On oak. San Raf. 
salicinum. Fr. 

On willow. Summit. 
sambuci. Fr. 

On elder. Streetens. 
sanguineum. Fr. 

On redwood. San Raf. 
scutellare. B. & C. 

On adenostoma, Colfax. 
sulfureum. Fr. 

Var. ochroideum. onelder. Sac. 
umbrinum. A. &S. 

On charred redwood. Howards. 


XLVII. CYPHELLA. 


capula. Fr. 

On dead weeds. Berkeley. 
galatea. Fr. 

On mosses. Fr. 
ochroleuca. B. & Br. 

On bramble twigs. San Raf. 

villosa. Pers. 

On dead weeds. Berkeley. 
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Order. V. CLAVARIXET. 


XLVIII. SPARASSIS. 
XLIX. CLAVARIA. 


abietina. Schum. 
On fir. San Raf. 
coralloides. Linn. San Raf. 
cristata. P. 
E. on foliage Big Trees. Big Trees. 
fastigiata. Linn. 
EF. Onground. San Raf. 
flava. Schaeff. 
E. on ground under oak. San Raf. 
inquanda. P.(?) San Raf. 
pistillaris. L. 
On ground. San Raf. 
n. sp. (?) 


L. CALOCERA. 
LI. PTERULA. 
LII. TYPHULA. 


filiformis. Fr. 
On leaves. San Raf. 


LIII. PISTILLARIA. 
Order VI. TREMELLINI. 


LIV. TREMELLA. 


albida. Hud. 

On dead bark. Blue Canon. 
lutescens. Fr. common. San Raf. 
mesenterica. Retz. 

E. onredwood. San Raf. 


LV. EXIDIA. 


auricula Judea. Fr. 

On wood. Sierras. 
glandulosa. Fr. 

On cherry. Sac. 
recisa. Fr. 

On pine twigs. Blue Canon. 
saccharina. Fr. Summit. 
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LVI. HIRNEOLA. 


auricula Judea, Berk. Blue Canon. 
polytricha. Mont. Sandwich Is. 


LVII. FEMSIJONIA. 
LVIII. NAEMATELIA. 


encephala. Fr. 


On redwoods. Streetens. 


LIX. GUEPINIA. 


helvelloides. Fr. 4 


On ground. common. San Raf. 


(?) eyphella. Fr. 


On ground. rare. San Raf. 


spathularia. Fr. 


On ground. Sac. 
LX. DACRYMYCES. 


chrysocomus. Tul. 


On dead spruce. Blue Canon. 


deliquescens. Fr. 


stillatus. 


sp. (?) 


radicata. 


On pinus contorta. Summit. 
Nees. 
On dead sequoia gigantea. Yosemite. 


On redwood. Streetens. 


LXI. DITIOLA. 


On dead pine branches. Blue Canon. 


Family II. GASTEROMYCETES. 


Order VII. HYPOG AI. 


MELANOGASTER. 
variegatus. Ful. #.. 


On or under the ground under oaks. San Raf. 


Order Vill. PHAL BOLD EI. 


PHALLUS. 
impudicus. Fr. 
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On ground. Oakland. 
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Order [XT RICHROG As Pkt fuse 


BATARREA. 
phalloides. P. é 
On sand hills south of San Fran. and at Phoenix, Arizona. 


PODAXON. 
earcinomale. Fr. Colorado desert. 
loandensis. W. & C. Colorado desert. 


GEASTER. 

fimbriatus. Fr. 

On ground. San Raf. 
hygrometricus. P. 

On ground. San Raf. 
mammosus. Chw. 

On ground. San Raf. 
striatus. D.C. 

On ground. San Raf. 


BOVISTA. 
ammophila. Lev. 
On ground. San Raf. 
nigresceus. P. 
On ground. San Raf. 
plumbea. P. 
On ground. San Raf. 


LYCOPERDON. 

asperrimum. W. & C. 

On ground. San Raf. 
bicolor. W. & C. 

On ground. San Raf. 
cespitosum. W. & C. 

On ground. San Raf. 
giganteum. Balsch. 

#. onground. San Raf. 
gemmatum. Fr. 

On ground. San Raf. 
pyriforme. Schw. 

On ground. San Raf. 
radicata. W. & C. 

On ground. San Raf. 


SCLERODERMA. 
verrucosum. Pers. 
vulgare. Fr. 


1g 


Onder ke; Mi Yes OM YC EES: 


LYCOGALA. 
epidendrum. Fr. 


On decaying wood. Sierras. 


RETICULARIA. 


maxima. Fr. 


On pine stumps. Sierras. 


umbrina. Fr. 


On oak stumps. Stockton. 


AZETHALIUM. 


septicum. Fr. 


On boards of tan vats. San Fran. 


DIDERMA. 
— albescens. n.sp. Ph. 


On pine and oak bark. Blue Canon. 


—~ brunneola. n.sp. Ph. 


On oak bark. San Fran. 


— geasteroides. n.sp. Ph. 


On dead bark. Colfax. 


granulatum. Fr. 


— lacineatum. n.sp. Pb. 


On decaying leaves. Sausalito. 


On decaying wood. Cushings. 


testaceum. Schw. 


On decaying wood. Cushings. 


vernicosum. P. 


On decaying twigs. San Fran. 


CHONDRIODERMA. 
geasteroides. Ph. 


On rotten wood. Colfax. 


DIDYMIUM. 
cinerium. Fr. 


clavus. 


On dead ferns. San Fran. 
A. &S. 
On decaying bark. San Raf. 


— glaucum. n.sp. Ph. 


On decaying wood. San Fran. 


— granuliferum. n.sp. Ph. 


On decaying wood. Blue Canon. 


squamulosum. A &S. 


On decaying foliage of redwoods. San Raf, 
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PHYSARUM. 
nutaus. P. 
On decaying wood. Cushings. 


BADHAMIA. 
inaurata, Curr. 
On dead pine bark. Blue Canon. 


DIACHZA. 
elegans. Fr. 
On living strawberry leaves. Sac. 


COMATRICHA. 
Friesiana. DeBary. 
On rotten wood. Big Trees. 
typhina. Roth. 
On dead oak. Colfax. 


STEMONITIS. 

arcyriodes. Som. 

On oak bark. Blue Cafion. 
ferruginea. Ehr. 

On dead laurel. San Raf. 
fusca. Roth. 

On cedar bark, Yosemite. 
globosa. Schum. 

On dead oak. Blue Cafion. 
nigra. Fl. Dan. 

On spruce chips. Blue Cafion. 
obtusata. Fr. 

On pinus contorta. Summit, 
typhoides. D. C. 

On decaying wood. Blue Canon. 


DICTYDIUM. 
cernuum. Pers. 
On dead pine. Yosemite. 


ARCYRIA. 
nutaus. Fr. 
On dead oak. Sac. 
punicea. Pers. 
On dead laurel. Angel Is. 
On pine. Yosemite. 
umbrina. Schum. 
On dead twigs. San Fran. 
= Versicolory sap.) lle 


On bark sequoia gigantea. Big Trees. 


— Vitellina, n.s.p. Ph. 
On pinus contorta. Summit. 


Ce ee ee 
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TRICHIA. 
chrysosperma. D.C. 
On balm of gilead, Sac. 
fallax. Pers. 
On decaying wood. Cushings. 
nigripes. Pers. 
On decaying wood. Cushings. 
turbinata. With. 
On decaying wood. Cushings. 
varia. P. 
On Pinus Lambertiana. Colfax. 
Order XI. NIDULARIACHI. 
CYATHUS. 
striatus. Wild. 
On ground. Sac. 
CRUCIBULUM. 
vulgare. Tul. 
On dead pine. Yosemite. 
NIDULARIA. 
campanula. With. 
On wood. Sierras. 
SPHZROBOLUS. 
stellatus. Tode. 


On decaying oak. Sauc. 


Family III. 


Order XII. 
LEPTOSTROMA. 
filicinum. Fr. 
On pteris aquilina. 
MACROPLODIA. 
— arctostaphyli. n.sp. Vize. 


On manzanita. 
sambucina, n.sp. Cke. 
On sambucus niger. 


—_ 


PHOMA. 
sp. (?) 
On bramble stems. 
concentricum. Desm. 


On yucca. Sac. 


CONIOMYCETES. 
SPHERONMEI. 


San Raf. 


Sac. 


Sac. 


bo 
bo. 


_— sequoie. n.sp. Pl. 
On dead wood. Big Trees. 
verbascola. Schw. 
On dead mullein stalks. Sac. 


ACTINOTHYRIUM. 


graminis. Kze. 
On clover leaves. Sausalito. 


CRYPTOSPORIUM. 
lupini. Cke. 
On lupins. San Fran. 


SHHAROPSIS. 
mutica. B. & Br. 
On elder, Sac. 


DIPLODIA. 
aceris. Fckl. 
On sycamore twigs. Sac. 
salicis. Mst. 
On willows. Sae. 


HENDERSONIA. 


sp. (?) 
On gsalicornia herbacea. common. 


VERMICULARIA. 


dematium. Fr. 
polygoni. Schw. 


On polygonum and pie plant. Sac. 


MELASMIA.,. 
— arbuticola.: n.sp. Vize. 
On leaves of madrono. San Raf. 


SEPTORIA. 


xanthii. Des. 
On xanthium strumarium. Sac. 


sp. (?) 


On leaves Darlingtonia Californica. 


EXCIPULA. 
hispidula. Sch. 


On dead grass. Sac. 
strigosa. Fr. 


On dead elder branches. Streetens. 


San Raf. 


Sac. 


DINEMASPORIUM. 
eraminum. Lev. 
On wild oats. Berkeley. 


ASTEROMA. 
Rose. D. C. 
On living rose leaves. San Fran. 


CYTISPORA. 
sp. (?) . 

On buckeye husks. San Raf. 
fugax. Bull. 

On willow bark. Santa Cruz. 
Ieucosperma. Fr. 

On twigs wild cherry. Streetens. 
populina. Pers. 

On poplar bark. San Raf. 
salicis. Rabh. 

On willow. Summit. 


sp. (?) 
On liber redwood. Streetens. 
Order XIII. MELANCONEI. 
PESTALOZZIA. 


= planimi. n.s.p. Vize. 
On leaves of Enonymus. San Raf. 


NEMASPORA. 


ecrocea. Fr. 
On dead oak bark. Streetens. 


GLASPORIUM. 


carpigenum. 
On buckeye. San Raf. 


Order) hv. OR Ul A © iT. 


SPORIDESMIUM. 


— induratum. n.s.p. Cke. 
On dead manzanita leaves. Yosemite. 
On dead roots sequoia. Big Trees. 
lepraria. B. & Br. 
On dead oak bark. San Fran. 
velutinum. Cke. : 
On dead twigs, San Fran. 
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Order XV... PUCINI AT: 


PHRAGMIDIUM. 


bulbosum. Sch. 

On bramble leaves. San Raf. 
gracile. Grey. 

On Rubus Nutkanus. San. Raf. 
mucronatum. Link. 
‘ On rose leaves. San Fran. 


. 
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PUCCINIA. 


amorphe. B. & Curt. 
On amorpha Cala. Common. San Raf. 
anemones. Schw. 
On anemone. San Raf. 
angustata. Peck. 
On juncus. Sac. 
artemisiz. Eck). 
On artemisia. Sac. 
asparagi. D.C. 
On asparagus stems. Sac, 
Berberidis. Mont. 
On Berberis aquifolium. Fresno River. 
coronata. Cord. 
On oats. San Fran. 
— gayophiti. n.s.p. Vize. 
On gayophitum. Blue Canon. 
graminis. Pers. 
On wheat and sugarcane. San Fran. and S. Is. 
— Harknessii. n.s.p. Vize. 
On zigodesmus spinosa. Mt. Rosa, Nev., 7,000 ft. 
helianthii. Schu. 
On helianthus. Sac. 
hieracii. Mart. 
On crepis glaucus. Alta. 
malvacearum. Mont. 
On malva. San Fran. 
menthx. Pers. 
On menthz. Sac. 
obtusa. Sch. 
On white sage. Tehachepi. 
—. oenothera. n.s.p. Vize. 
On cenothera densiflora. Colfax. 
polygonorum. Link. 
On polygonacez. Sac. 
prunorum. Link. 
On plum leaves. Sac. 


sanicule. Grev. 

On sanicula Menziesii. San Raf. 
—  splendens. n.s.p. Vize. 
On tessaria. Colorado Desert. 
- gtriata. n.s.p. Cke. 

vaginalium. Lk. 
On polygonum. 

Xanthii. Schw. 
On Xanthium strumarium. Sac. 


GYMNOSPORANGIUM. 


biseptatum. Ellis. 
On living branches of zibrocedrus. Yosemite. 


Order XVI. CHE OMACEIL. 


SYNCHITRIUM. 
fulgens. Schoeter. 
On cnothera biennis. San Raf. 


papillatus. Far. 
On alfilaria. San Raf. 


USTILAGO. 
carbo. Tul. 
On oats. San Fran. 
bromivora. F. de W. 
On grass. St. Helena. 
Maydis. Tul. 
Oncorn. Los Angeles. 
utriculosa. Ful. 
On polygonum aviculare. Sac. 


UROCYSTIS. 
occulta. Preuss. 
On grass. Sac. 


UROMYCES. 
apiculatus. Lev. 
On clover. San Raf. 
appendiculata. Lev. 
On vicia. Lake Co. 
Bete. Kuhn. 
On beet leaves, San Fran. 
Ficarie. Lev. 
On ranunculus Cal. San Raf. 
Howeii. Pk. 
On asclepias. Lake Co. 
—~ intricata. n. sp. Cke.- 
On gayophy tum. Blue Caion. 
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junci. Tul. 
On juncus. Sac. 
var. Scirpi. 
On scirpus. San Raf. 
limonii. Lev. 
On statice limonium. San Raf. 
lupini. Sac. 
On lupins. San Fran, 
—. oblonga, n.sp. Vize. 
On burrclover. Sac. 
prunorum. Lk. 
On peach leaves. Sac. 
«« var. Amygdali. 
On peach leaves. Sac. 


COLEOSPORIUM. 
=— Madi: nm: ap.) CK. 
On madia. San Raf. 
miniatum. Lev. 
On wild rose. Yosemite. 


ce 


MELAMPSORA. 
populini. Levy. 
On poplar leaves. San Raf. 
salicina. Lev. 
On willow leaves. Sac. 


CYSTOPUS. 
candidus. Lev. 
On cabbage leaves. Sac. 


UREDO. 

convolvuli. Str. 

On convolvulus. Sac. 
lupini. B. & C. 

On lupins. Sac. 
quercus. Brond. 

On oak leaves. Sierras. 
scirpina. West. 

On scirpus, Sac, 


TRICHOBASIS. 

epilobii. D.C. 

On epilobium. San Fran. 
helianthi. Schw. 

On helianthus. Sac. 
polygonorum. Lev. 

On polygonum. Sac. 
rubigo vera. Lev. 

On wheat. San Fran. 
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Order XVII. AXCIDIACHI. 


LYCETHEA. 
populina. Lev. 
On populus moniloides. Sac. 


RAESTELIA. 
cancellata. Ret. 
On pearleaves. San Raf. 


PERIDERMIUM 
—~ Harknessi. n.sp. Moore. 
On pinus ponderosa. Colfax. 
pini. Fr. 
On pinus insignis. San Fran. 


4ECIDIUM. 


Berberidis. Pers. 
On grass. Sac. 
-~ gayophyti. n.sp. Vize. 
On gayophitum ramosissimum. Blue Canon. 


Family IV. HYPHOMYCETES. 
Order XVIII. ISARIACEI. 


CERATIUM. 
hidneoides. A. & S. 
On rotten oak. Streetens. 


Oncdieny Xo, Sz reas ile. 


OZONIUM. 


aureconium. Lk. 
On rotten pine. Colfax. | 
On dead fir branches. Blue Cafion. 


STILBUM. 


fimetarium. B. & Br. 

On ground. Sac. 
pellucidum. Schr. 

On decaying polyporus. Sac. 


VOLUTELLA. 


setosa. B. 
On twigs. San Fran. 
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TUBERCULARIA. 
nigricans. Lk. 
On dead fir bark. Big Trees. 
vulgaris. Tode. 
On locust. Sac. 


FUSARIUM. 


personatum. n.sp. Cke. 
On dead laurel leaves. San Raf. 


Order XX. DEMATIEA 


HELMINTHOSPORIUM. 


delicatulum. B. & Br. 

On umbelliferae. Sac. 
macrocarpum. Grev. 

On dead twigs. Sac. 
nanum. Nees. 

On dead herbs. Sac. 
rhabdiferum. B. & Br. 

On ripe peaches. Sac. 
turbinatum. B. & Br. 

On dead wood. Blue Cafion. 
velutinum. Lk. 

On dead twigs. San Raf. 


CERCOSPORA. 


_ inquinans. n.sp. Cke. 
On gymnocarpus. San Raf. 


RAMULARIA. 


obovata. Fckl. 
On leaves rumex. Sac. 


MACROSPORIUM. 


brassice. B. 
On decaying cabbage leaves. Sac. 


POLYTHRINCIUM. 


trifolii. Kze. 
On dead clover leaves. Sac. 


CLADOSPORIUM. 


delicatulum. Cke. 

On dead leaves. San Fran. 
dendriticum. Wall. 

On pear leaves. Sac. 
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epiphyllum. Cord. 

On poplar leaves. San Raf. 
fumago. Lk. 

On laurel leaves. San Raf, 
herbarum. Lk. 

On typha latifolia. Sac. 


Order XXI. MUCEDINES. 


ASPERGILLUS. 


candidus. Lk. 
On decaying substances. Common. 
dubius. Cord. 
On rabbit dung. Sac. 
glaucus. Lk. 
On decaying leaves pinus contorta. Summit. 
mollis. B. 
On dead leaves. Blue Cafion. 
virens. Lk. 
On decaying agarics. San Raf. 


PERONOSPORA. 


effusa. Grev. 

On spinach. San Fran. 
ficarie. Tul. 

On ranunculus repens. San Raf. 
gangliformis. B. 

On lettuce leaves. Sac. 
grisea. Ung. 

On veronica, San Raf. 
infestans. Mont, 

On potato leaves. Coast. 
nivea. Ung. 

On umbelliferae. San Raf. 
obliqua. Ck. 

On dock leaves. Sac. 
parasitica. Pers. 

On cruciferee. Sac. 
potentille. Sch. 

On potentilla. Sac. 


pygme. Ung. 

On anemone leaves. San Raf. 
sordid. B. 

On scrophularia Californica. San Raf. 
sparsa. B. 


On rosa Californica. San Raf. 
trifoliorum. De B. 
On clover. San Fran. 
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urtice. Oasp. 

On nettle. San Raf. 
vice. B. 

On pear leaves. San Raf. 


PENICILLIUM. 


bicolor. Fr. 

On decaying substances. Sac. 
chartarum. Cke. 

On damp wall paper. Sac. 
erustaceum. Fr. 

On decaying substances. Sac. 


OIDIUM. 


aureum. Lk. 

On rotten wood. Sierras. 
fasciculatum. Berk. 

On decaying oranges. Sac. 
favorum. B. & Br. 

On honeycomb. Sac. 
fructigenum. Schrad. 

On apples and pears. San Fran. 
Tuckeri. Berk. 


On wild and cultivated grape leaves. 


REISSIA. 


semiophora. Fresen. 
On pine. Yosemite. 


MYXOTRICHUM. 
ochraceum. B. & Br. 
On liber of redwood. Streetens. 


BOTRYOSPORIUM. 


diffusum. Cord. 
On dead twigs. San Raf. 


Common. 


Order -XXII. SBPEDONIEL 


SEPEDONIUM. 


chrysopermum. Lk. 

On decaying fungi. San Raf. 
roseum. Fr. 

On decaying fungi. San Raf. 


FUSISPORIUM. 
atrovirens. B. 
On onions. Sac. 
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feni. B. & Br. 

On decaying grass. Sac. 
roseolum. Stph. 

On rotting potatoes. Sac. 


Division Tl; SPORIDIFERA. 
Family V. PHYSOMYCETES. 


Orden erik AN TEN NAR TD Ei: 


ANTENNARIA. 


- Guave. n.sp. Cke. < 
On leaves of guava. Sandwich Islands. 


Order XXIV. MUCORINI. 


MUCOR. 

amethysteus. Bon. 

On rotting pears. Sac. 
caninus. Pers. 

On dog’s dung. Sac. 
clavatus. Lk. 

On fruit. Sac. 
fusiger. Lk. 

On decaying fungi. Sac. 
mucedo. Linn. 

Onpreserves. Sac. 
phycomyces. B. 

On oil, ete. Sac. 
ramosus. Bull. 

On fungi. Sac. 
stolonifer. Ehrb. 

On melons. Sac. 
subtillissimus. B. 

On onions. Sac. 
tenerrimus. B. 

Ontwigs. Sae. 


TRICHODERMA. 


viride. Pers. 
On dead bark. Sausalito. 


PILOBOLUS. 


cristallinus. Tode. 
On cow dung. Sac. 
roridus. Schum. Oncow dung. Sac. 


‘'RHYPARORIBUS. 


dubius. Boud. 
Cookei. 

On dog’s dung. 
Woolhopenses. Renny. 

On bird’sdung. San Raf. 


ACROSTALAGMUS. 
cinnabarinus. Cord. 
On dead weeds. Sausalito. 


ENDOGONE. 
pisiformis. Lk. 
On oak bark, San Fran, 


Order XXV. SAPROLEGNIEI. 


SAPROLEGNIA. 
ferax. Gr. 
On living salmon and dead flies. common. 


Family VI. ASCOMYCETES. 


Order XXVI. ONYGENEI. 


ONYGENA. 
equina. Pers. 
On dead horse’s hoof. Sac. 


Order XXVIII. PHRISPORIACET. 


SPHAEROTHECA. 
castagnei. Lev. 
On hop leaves. Sac. 
pannosa. Lev. 
On rose leaves. Sac. 


PHYLLACTINIA. 


guttata. Lev. 
On oak leaves. Alta. 


UNCINULA. 
aduneca. Lev. 
On willow. Sac. 
bicornis. Lev. 
On maple leaves. San Raf. 


PODOSPHARIA. 


Kunzei. Lev. 
On plum leaves. Sac. 
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MICROSPHERIA. 
comata. Lev. 
Oneuonymus. San Raf, 
— fulvo-fulcra. n.sp. Cke. 
On spirea dumosa. San Raf, 
Grossularize. Lev. 
On wild gooseberry. Sierras. 
pencillata. Lev. 
On alder leaves: San Raf, 


ERYSIPHE. 

communis. Schl. 

On leguminosae. Sac. 
graminis. D.C. 

On grass. Sac. 
lamprocarpa. Lev. 

On plantain. Sac. 
Martii. Lke. 

On peas, beans, etc. common. 
montagnei. Lev. 

On sesbania. Fort Yuma 


CHATOMIUM. 
elatum. Kze. 
On dead ash wood. Sac. 


glabrum. B. 
On damp straw. Sac. 


EUROTIUM. 


herbarorium. Lke. 
On dead bark. San Fran, 


CAPNODIUM. 
citri. B. & Desm. 
On orange leaves. Los Angeles. 
elongatum. B. & Desm. 
On pear twigs. Sac. 
salicini. H. 
On willow leaves. Sac. 


Order XXVIII. ELVELLACEI. 


MORCHELLA. 


* esculenta. Pers. 
E. under oaks. Streetens. 
conica. 
FE. On charred redwood. Streetens. 
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GYROMITRA. 
esculenta. Fr. 
E. under oaks. San Raf. 


HELVELLA. 
Californica. n.sp. Ph. 
£. onground. Blue Cafion. 
crispa. Fr. 
#. under oaks. San Raf. 
lacunosa. Afz. 
On hillsides. 


VERPA. 
digitaliformis. Pers. 
Among redwood leaves. rare. Streetens. 


SPATHULARIA. 
flavida. Var. Californica. n. var. Moore. 
On redwood. San Raf. 


VIBRISSEA. 
truncorum, Fr. 
On sticks in water. Sierras. 


PEZIZA. 

acutipila. Kast. 

On Rubus Nutkanus. San Raf. 
acuum. Fr. 

On fir leaves. Streetens. 
Agassizii. var. rufipes. n.var. Ph. 

On pinus contdrta. Blue Cafion. 

— alutipes. n.sp. Ph. 
On dead cedar leaves. Blue Caiion. 
— arida. n.sp. Ph. 

On pine bark. Blue Cafon. 
aurantia. Fr. 

On ground. Sausalito. 
badia. P. 

On spruce boards. Truckee. 
bicolor. Bull. 

On Rubus Nutkanus. Blue Canon. 
bufonia. Pers. 

On cow dung in dense woods. Streetens. 
bulgarioides. Rab. 

On dead cones sequoia. Big Trees. 
ecarbonaria. A. & S. 

r On dead leaves sequoia. Big trees. 

caucus. Reben. 

On decaying cedar leaves.. Alta. 

‘* var. fusco-purpurea. n. var. Ph. 
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cinerea. Batsch. 

On decaying twigs. Colfax and Streetens. 
citrina. Hedw. 

On rotten wood. Streetens. 
clandestina. Bull. 

On oak. Summit. 
coprinaria. Cke. 

On cow dung. Truckee. 
corticalis. P. 

On twigs. San Fran. 
crenulata. B. & Br. 

On ground. Streetens. 


cupressina. Batsch. 


On dead leaves redwood. Streetens. 
cyathcidea. Bull. 

On aralia racemosa. Blue Cafon. 
elaphines. B. & Br. 

On decaying wood. Angel Island. 


. epixantha. n.sp. Cke. 


On oak. Summit. 
escharoides. B. & Br. 

On sticks. Blue Caton. 
fulgens. P. 

On ground. Yosemite. 
fusca. P. 

On dead redwood. San Raf. 


» gemmea, n.sp. Ph. 


On dead redwood leaves. Streetens. 
granulata. Bull. 

On rotting straw. Streetens. 
hinnulea. B. & Br. 

On decaying wood. Colfax. 
hyalina. P. 

On boards. Sac. 
leiocarpa. Curr. 

On charred wood and earth. Streetens. 
leporina. Batsch. 

On ground. Sausalito. - 
leucostigma. Fr, 

On oak. Colfax. 
macrocystis. Cke. 

On charred wood. Streetens. 
maculosa. n.sp. Ph. 

On cow dung. Colfax. 
molesta. n.sp. Ph. 

On redwood chips. Streetens. 
nigrescens. Ck. 

On willow bark. Summit. 
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nivea. Fr. 
On oak chips. Blue Canon. 
_— obscura. n.sp. Ck. 
On oak. Summit. 
omphalodes. Bull. 
On ground. Oakland. 
phymatodes. n.sp. Ph. 
On dead weeds. Blue Caiion. 
pithya. P. 
On redwood bark. Streetens. 
relicina. Fr. 
On aralia stems. Colfax. 
rose. P. 
On dead twigs. San Fran. 
rutilans. Fr. 
On damp wall. San Fran. 
sanguinea. P. 
On dead oak. Yosemite. 
scabro-villosa. n. sp. Ph. 
On Rubus Nutkanus. Blue Cafon. 
scubalonta. Oke. 
On cow dung. San Raf. 
scutellata. L. 
On damp ground. Streetens. 
_. secreta. n.sp. Ph. 
On ground—woods. Blue Cajon. 
_ sequoi#. n. sp. Ph. 
(Hymenoscyphe. ) 
On dead leaves sequoia. Big Trees. 
__sequoiz. n.sp. Ph. 
(Sarco-scyphe.) 
On dead leaves sequoia. Big Trees. 
— setigera. n.sp. Ph. 
On dead stem Saxifraga peltata. Blue Cajfion. 
stercorea. P. 
On cow dung. Colfax. 
strobiiina, Fr. 
On pine cones. Blue Cain. 
subhirsuta. Schw. 
On cinder heaps. San Fran. 
subtillissima. OC. 
On decaying spruce. Summit. 
sub-urceolata. n.sp. Ph. 
On ground under sequoia. Big Trees. 
, succina. n.sp. Ph. 
On dead oak. Blue Caion. 
sulphurea. P. 
On dead weeds. Berkeley. 
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thelebeloides. A. & S, 
On cow dung. Sac. - 
- uncinata. n.sp. Ph. 
On oak twigs. Blue Canon. 
ustorum. 
On redwood. Streetens. 


venosa. Pers. 
On ground. Blue Cajon. 


vesiculosa. Bull. 

On dunghill San Fran. 
villosa. Pers. 

On dead weeds. Berkeley. 
vinosa. A. & S. 

On ground. Sierras. 

_ virginea. Batsch. 
On dead leaves. San Fran. 


HELOTIUM. 


seruginosum. Fr. 
On dead birch. Sierras. 
agaricinum. Berk. 


On decaying wood. Yosemite. 


aureum. Pers. 

On dead laurel. Colfax. 
citrinum. Fr. 

On dead oak. Yosemite. 


claro-flavum. B. 
On oak bark. San Fran. 


epiphyllum. Fr. 
On dead leaves. Yosemite. 


fagineum. Fr. 


On decaying twigs. Blue Cajon. 


fibuliforme. Fr. 
On elm branches. Sae. 


herbarum. Fr. 


On dead stems. Blue Cajon. 


lutescens, Fr. 
On dead twigs. Blue Cafion. 
pallescens. Fr. 
On dead laurel. San Raf. 
salicellum. Fr. i 
On willow. Summit. 
serotinum. Fr. 
On sticks. Summit. 
subtile, Fr. 


On fir foliage, dead. Summit. 


virgultorum. Fr. 
On dead wood. San Fran. 
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PATELLARIA. 


— abietina. n.sp. Cke. 
On fir. San Raf. 
olivacea. Batsch. 
On rotten willow. Summit. 
rhabarbarina. B. 
On dead bramble. Blue Canon. 


TYMPANIS. 


alnea. P. 

On alder twigs. Summit. 
conspera. Fr. 

On raspberry twigs. Sac. 


DERMATEA. 


— flayo-cinerea. n.sp. Ph. 
On Cornus. Blue Canon. 


CENANGIUM. 


leptospermum. B. & C. 
On fir. San Raf. 
prunastri. Fr. 
On wild cherry. Yosemite. 
Ribis. Fr. 
On currant twigs. Sac. 
Rubi. Fr. 
On raspberry twigs. Alta. 
— sequoia. n.sp. PI. 
On bark sequoia. Big Trees. 


ASCOBOLUS. 


srugineus. Fr. 
On horse dung. Sac. 
— atro-fuscus. n.sp. Ph. & Pl. 
On dung. Sac. 
carneus. Pers, 
On decaying pine wood. Colfax. 
ciliatus. Boud. 
On horse dung. Yosemite. 
furfuraceus. Pers. 
On cow dung. Warm Springs. 
Kerverni. Crouan. 
On cow dung. Sac. 
immersus. Pers. 
On cow dung. Sac. 
-incanus. n.sp. Ph. 
On cow dung. Colfax. 
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papillatus. Boud. 

On cow dung. Colfax. 
patellatus. Wall. 

On cow dung. Sac. 
pilosus. Boud. 

On dog dung. Sac. 

— yari-pilus. n.sp. Ph. 
On cow dung. San Raf. 


BULGARIA. 
inqguinans. Fr. 
On oak. San Raf. 


sarcoides. Fr. 
On bark. Sauc. 


STICTUS. 
Berkleyana. De B. & Lev. 
On rotten wood. Cushings. 
—ealcera. n.sp. Ph. 
On dead willow. Tehachepi. 
radiata. Fr. 
On oak twigs. Streetens. 


versicolor. Ph. 
On liber redwood. San Raf. 


ASCOMYCES. 


deformans. Berk. 
On peach leaves. Sac. 


Order XIX. PHACIDIACEI. 


PHACIDIUM. 
— internum. n.sp. Ph. 

On libocedrus. Yosemite. 
pini. Schm. 

On pine bark. Blue Cafion. 
ranunculi. Desm. 

On ranunculus. San Raf. 
Rubi. Fr. 

On Rubus Nutkanus. San Raf. 
trifolii. Boud. 

Clover leaves. Sac. 


RHYTISMA. 
acerinum, Fr. 
On maple leaves. San Raf. 
—arbuti, n.sp. Ph. 
On madrofo. San Raf. 
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punctatum, Fr. 

On sycamore. Sac. 
salicinum. Fr. 

On willow leaves. Sac. 

On balm of gilead. Yosemite. 


HYSTERIUM. 


acerinum. Frost. 
On maple. San Raf. 
angustatum. A. & S. 
On redwood. Streetens. 
arundinaceum. Schrad. 
On grass. Blue Canon. 
commune. Fr. 
On dead stems. Summit. 
foliicolum. Fr. 
On oak leaves. Summit. 
— formosum. n.sp. Ck. 
On juniper bark. Summit. 
pinastri. Schrad. 
On pine leaves. Summit. 
virgultoruam. D.C. 
On bramble stems. San Raf. 


LABRELLA. 


pomi. M. 
On apples in damp grass. Sac. 


Order XX, SPH A RIACEI. 


TORRUBIA. 
militaris. Fr. 
On pupa of caterpillar. Sausalito. 


CLAVICIPS. 
purpurea. Tul. 


On grass seeds. Sac. 


HYPOCREA. 
lenta. Fr. 
On fir boards. Sac. 
rufa. Fr. 
On redwoods. San Raf. 


HYPOMYCES. 
aurantius. Tul. 
On dead fungi. Sausalito. 
luteo-virens. Fr. 
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On dead fungi. Sausalito. 
rosellus. Tul. 

On dead fungi. San Raf. 
ochraceus. Tul, 

On dead fungi. San Raf. 


NECTRIA. 

coccinea. Fr. 

On bark lupins. San Fran. 
cinnabarina, Fr. 

On bark. San Fran. 
cucurbitula. Fr. 

On bark. Cushings. 
epispheria. Fr. 
‘ On bark. San Fran. 
ochraceo-pallida. R. & Br. 

On elder twigs. Streetens. 
peziza. Fr. 

On lupins. San Fran. 
umbrina. Fr, 

On decaying bean stalks. Sac. 


XYLARIA. 
hypoxylon. Grev. 
On roots. Sausalito. 


USTULINA. 
vulgaris. Tul. 
On dead trees. Sausalito. 


HYPOXYLON. 

coccineum. Bull. 

On bark. San Fran. 
coherens. Fr. 

On twigs. Sausalito. 
concentricum. Grev. 

On dead ash. Clear Lake. 
fuscum. Fr, 

On oak. San Raf. 
malleclus. B. & Rav. 

On oak. Sausalito. 
rabiginosum,. Fr. 

On laurel logs. San Raf. 
rufa. Fr. 

On wild cherry. Yosemite. 

. stigmateum. n.sp. Cke. 

On dead bark. ‘Tehachapi. 
serpens. Fr. 

On dead laurel. San Raf. 
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NUMMULARIA. 


Bulliardi. Tul. 
On live oak. Yosemite. 


DIATRYPELLA. 


toccizana. De Not. 
On bark dead alder. Streetens. 


DOTHIDEA. 


graminis. Fr. 
On grass. Sac. 
junci. Fr. 
On juncus. Sac. 
potentille. Fr. 
On potentilla glandulosa. San Raf. 
ribesia. Pers. 
On currant twigs. Sac. 


Rosx. Fr. 
On rose. Sac. 
DIATRYPE. 
aspera. Fr. 
On oak. Strectens. 
bullata. Fr. 


On willow. Streetens. 
disciformis. Fr. 

On buckeye. San Raf. 
hystrix. Fr. 

On sycamore. Sac. 
incarcerata. B. & Br. 

On rose. Sac. 
strumella. Fr. 

On currant. Sac. 


MELANCONIS. 


longipes. Tul. 
On oak branches. San Fran. 


VALSA. 


coronata. Fr. 

On oak. Sausalito. 
salicina. Fr. 

On willow. Santa Cruz. 
sordida. Fr. 

On poplar bark. Sac. 
vitis. Schw. 

On grape cuttings. San Raf. 
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DIAPORTHE. 
arctii. Nke. 
On heracleum. Streetens. 


CUCURBITARIA. 
_- confluens. n.sp. Plow. 
On oak bark. Colfax. 
macilenta. Cke. 
On cedar. Biue Cafon. 


SORDARIA. 

bombardiodes. Awd. 

On colt’s dung. Mt. Shasta. 

_— Californica. n.sp. Plow. 

On cow dung. San Raf. 
coprophila. De Not. 

On cow dung. Sac. 
flmicola. Rab. 

On horse dung. Sac. 


BYSSOPHZRIA. 
aquila. Fr. 
On rotten wood. San Francisco. 


PSILOSPHAERIA. 


moriformis. ‘lode. 

On hazel. Howards. 
myriocarpa. F. 

On elder. Tehachapi. 
pulveracea. Ehr. 

On oak. Yosemite. 


LASIOSPHZRIA. 
canescens. Pers. 
On redwood. Streetens. 


SPHAERIA. 4 


Arctostaphylos, n.s. Pl. 

On dead manzanita. Yosemite. 
bombardioides. Awd. 

On cow dung. Colfax. 
commanipula. B. & Br. 
i On Aralia Cala. Colfax. 

. confertissima. n.sp. Plow. 
On redwood cones. Streetens. 
_— conflicta. n.sp. Cke. 

On oak leaves. Streetens. 
Herbarum. Pers. 

On soap plant. St. Helena. 
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megalocarpa. n.sp. Plow. 

On maple. Colfax. 
morbosa. Schw. 

On living wild cherry. Yosemite. 
palmacea. n.sp. Cke. 

On palms. Los Angeles. 
permunda. n.sp. Cke. 

On Soap plant. Blue Cajon. 
picea. Pers. 

On Chenopodium alba. Sacramento. 
pulvis-pyrius. pers. 

On pinus contorta. Blue Cafion. 
rostellata. Fr. 

On Ribes ursinus. 
rubella. Pers. 

On heracleum. San Fran. 
salicella. Fr. 

On willows. Summit. 
sambuci. n. sp. PI. 

On elder. Streetens. 
sequoiz. n.sp. Pl. 

On sequoia. Big Trees. 
spiculosa. Pers. 

On ash bark. Streetens. 
sub-moriformis. n.sp. PI. 

On bark. San Raf. 
sustenta. n.sp. PI. 

On manzanita. Blue Canon. 
tumulata. n.sp. Cke. 

On pinus contorta. Summit. 
Vizeana. Cke. 

On lathyrus venosa. Sac. 
Yucca. Sch. 

On yucca communis. Sac. 

_- Yuecaegena. n.sp. Cke. 
On yucca angustifolia. Mohave. 


GNOMONIA. 
alni. n. sp. 
On alder. San Raf. 


SPHAZRELLA. 


brassicola. De Not. 

On cabbage leaves. Sac. 
conglomerata. Wall. 

On alder leaves. Howards. 
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erysiphena. B. 

On hop leaves. Sac. 
latebrosa. Cke. 

On fallen sycamore leaves. Sac. 
salicicola. W. 

On willow leaves. Summit. 
simulans. Cke. 

On oak leaves. San Raf. 
sparsa. Awd. 

On chestnut leaves. Sac. 


VENTURIA. 
sequoie. n.sp. Pl. 


On decaying leaves, sequoia. Big Trees. 


STIGMATEA. 

chetonium. Fr. 

On raspberry leaves. 
Geranii. Fr. 

On leaves of geranium. 
polygonorum. Fr. 

On living leaves of Polygonum. San Raf. 
potentillz. Fr. 

On living leaves of Potentilla. Sac. 
ranunculi. Fr. 

On Rannuculus Cala. San Raf. 


OZHOMA. (Sp?) 
On pine wood. Blue Canon. 
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ADDENDA. 


STEPTOTHRIX. 
atra. B. & C. 
On grape cuttings. San Raf. 


AGARICUS. (Sub. Gen?) 
tridens. n. sp. Moore. 


CAVE FUNGUS. 


Pileus fleshy, conchiform; skin very thick, coriaceous; color light buff. Edge entire, in- 
volute. The stem is three feet and four inches long, and is attached to the timber on which 
it grows, and from which it hangs suspended by a disk several inches in diameter. This 
disk is clothed with a thick, soft brown felt, which extends down and covers the stem for 
several inches. 

Atnine inches from the point of attachment the stem divides into three branches, which 
again unite, singularly enough, at just nine inches from the point of division, and im- 
mediately send off two lateral branches. 

The main stem continues downward, enlarging to the diameter of nearly three inches. 
It is no longer covered with the felty mass, but is smooth and hard to the point at which 
the shell-shaped pileus is thrown off. Here a most singular growth has taken place. From 
all sides short branches, resembling the young antlers of a stag, are pushed out. Two of 
these becoming more vigorous than the rest have extended downward, the larger of the 
two dividing into three branches, thus ferminating the whole ina perfect trident. 

The gills, which are distinct, notched, sinuate, and of a pale straw color, run for some 
distance up the stem. The spores are ovate, exceedingly minute and borne on true basidia. 

The plant was found attached to a timber in one of the abandoned drifts of the Yellow 
Jacket Mine, Virginia City, Nevada, at the depth of 400 feet below the surface. J.P. M. 


Qeder XXI. BOLETUS. 


luteus. Lin. Z#. rare. San Raf. 
flavidus. Bull. San‘Raf. 
piperatus. Bull. San Raf. 
variegatus. Swartz. Howards. 
subtomentosus. Linn. E. San Raf. 
edulis. Bull. £#. San Raf. 
impolitus. Fr. San Raf. 
aestivalis. Fr. San Raf. 

Satanas. Lenz. San Raf. 
luridus. Scheff. San Raf. 
erythiopus. Pers. San Raf. 
versipelles. Fr. £. San Raf. 
scaber Fr. £. San Raf. 
granulatus. L. £. San Raf. 
bovinus. L. EE. San Raf. 
castaneus. Bull. San Raf. 
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[From the PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
VOL. XXIV, 1889.] 


LIST OF FUNGI, COLLECTED IN 1884 ALONG THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
BY A. B. SEYMOUR. 


Tue fungi enumerated in this list were collected by the author 
in August and September, 1884, along the line of the Northern 
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Pacific Railroad. Beginning at St. Paul, Aug. 21, short stops and 
hurried collections were made at various points until Sept. 23rd. 
The dates and localities of collecting are as follows: 
August 21, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
¢ 22, Brainerd and Detroit, Minnesota, 
“< «- 23, Fargo, Dakota, 
«¢ 25, Valley City, Dakota, 
‘¢ 26, Jamestown, oe 
66-28, 29 and 30, Bismarck, Dakota. 
September 2, Medora, Dakota, 
ce 3, Miles City, Montana, 


i 4, Billings, e 
Be 6, Livingston, ‘ 
2 8, Bozeman, ce 


‘¢ 11 and 12, Helena, Montana, 

*¢ 15, Sand Point, Idaho, 

‘¢ 17, Wallula, Washington, 

‘¢ 19, Thompson Falls, Montana, 

*¢ 28, Minneapolis and Lake Minnetonka, Minnesota. 


A few other localities are mentioned in the list, represented by 
specimens picked up at points where the train stopped. Species 
distributed in exsiccati from this collection are so noted. 

For aid in the determinations, I am indebted to Drs. W. G. 
Farlow and P. Magnus and especially to the lamented Dr. Winter. 


CHYTRIDIACEA. 
Synchytrium decipiens, Farl., on Amphicarpeea monoica, plenti- 
ful; Bismarck, Dakota. 


PERONOSPOREZ:. 

Peronospora Halstedii, Farl.,on Rudbeckia laciniata ; Fargo and 
Valley City, Dak. 

Peronospora ribicola, Schrt., Jahresbericht d. Schles. Gesellsch. 
1883, p. 179; Plasmopara ribicola, Schrt. Krypt. Fl. Schles. Vol. 
1, p. 238, where it is described as follows: ‘‘Rasen fleckenweise, 
sehr locker, weiss. Conidientrager straff aufrecht, 2-4 mm. hoch, 
mit 3-5 aufrecht abstehenden graden Aesten, meist in eine End- 
spitze auslaufend ; Aeste grade, die untern mit 3-5 graden Seitenas- 
ten; Endastchen grade, verschmalert, abgestutzt. Conidien kurz 
elliptisch, 15-20» lang, 11-13 breit, mit flacher Papille. Keimung 
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nicht beobachtet. Oosporen unbekannt. Auf Blatten von Ribes 
rubrum.” 

The Minnesota specimens show conidia 11.7-17p by 13-21p; 
oospores smooth or obscurely roughened, nearly filling the oogon- 
ium and closely invested by its thin, fuliginous wall, 25.5 to 35.7p. 
The papilla of the conidium is seen with difficulty and appears more 
like an inward thickening of the wall than as an external promi- 
nence. On leaves of Ribes hirtellum. Detroit, Minn. 

Peronospora parasitica, (P.) Tul., on Lepidium; Jamestown, 
Dak. 

Peronospora Arthuri, Farl., on Oenothera biennis; Sand Point, 
Idaho. Oospores 15.6 to 39z. 

Since this species was first published as occurring in Iowa and 
Minnesota, it has been reported from Lllinois, Wisconsin, Missourt, 
Kansas and New York. To these localities may be added Nan- 
tasket Beach, Mass., where it was found by the author, June 23, 
1885 and Grand Manan, Aug. 13, 1888, K. Miyabe. 

Peronospora Trifoliorum, DBy. On Astragalus; Bismarck, 
Dak., Livingston, Mont. 

Exs.: Fungi Europei 3576. 

Cystopus Bliti, (Biv.) Lev. On Amarantus retroflecus; St. Paul 
and Brainerd, Minn., Jamestown, Dak. 


ERYSIPHEA. 
DETERMINED BY F. S. EARLE. 

Spheerotheca Humili, (DC.) Burrill., on Viola ; Valley City, Dak. 

Spheerotheca pannosa, (Wallr.) Lev., on Rosa; Valley City, Dak. 

Spheerotheca Mors-uve, (S.) B. & C., on Ribes floridum ; Fargo, 
Dak. 

Spherotheca Castagnei, Lev., on Hrechtites hieracifolia and Nab- 
alus sp. Lake Minnetonka, Minn. Hydrophyllum Virginicum ; 
Valley City, Dak. 

Erysiphe communis, (Wallr.) Schl., on Ranunculus Cymbalaria ; 
Livingston, Mont. Lathyrus?; Lake Minnetonka, Minn. Oeno- 
thera biennis; Kootenai, Idaho. Oecnothera sp.; Bismarck, Dak. 

Erysiphe Cichoracearum, DC., on Aster, Valley City, Dak. 
Solidago and Cnicus; Bozeman, Mont. Helianthus; Fargo, Dak. 

Erysiphe Linkii, Lev., on Artemisia’ dracunculoides ; Bozeman, 
Mont. Artemisia sp.; Valley City, Dak. Also on A. Ludoviciana ; 
Helena, Mont., Sept., Rev. F. D. Kelsey. 
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Erysiphe Galeopsidis, DC., on Stachys palustris ; Detroit, Minn. 

Uncinula parvula, B.*& C., on Celtis; Wallula, Washington. 

Uncinula Salicis, (DC.) Wint., on Salix; Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn., Jamestown and Bismarck, Dak., Bozeman, Mont. 

Phyllactinia suffulta, (Reb.) Sace., on Betula?; Lake Minne- 
tonka, Minn. Also on Cornus stolonifera; Helena, Mont., Sept. 
1888, Rev. F. D. Kelsey. Remarkable for occurring on both sides 
of the leaf. 

Podosphera Oxyacanthe, (DC.) D By., on Prunus (cult. ?) ; Liv- 
ingston, Mont. Spirwa sp., Sand Point, Idaho. Also on Prunus 
Virginiana ; Helena, Mont., Sept., 1888, Rev. F. D. Kelsey. 

Microsphera Alni, (DC.) Wint., on Ceanothus Americanus ; 
Brainerd, Minn. Syringa vulgaris and Betula; Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn. 

Microsphera diffusa, C. & P., on Lespedeza capitata; Brainerd, 
Minn. 

Microsphera Ravenelii, B. on Lathyrus?; Detroit, Minn. 

Microsphera Symphoricarpi, Howe, on Symphoricarpus ; Valley 
City, Dak., Bozeman, Mont., Sand Point, Idaho, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

UREDINEZ. 

Uromyces Terebinthi, (DC.) Wint., on Rhus Toxicodendron ; Val- 
ley City, Dak. 

Uromyces Lupini, B. & C.,on Lupinus argenteus ; Bozeman, Mont. 

Uromyces Genistee-tinctorie,(P.),on Trifolium ; Thompson Falls, 
Mont. Lupinus argenteus ; Livingston, Mont. 

This is the same as U. Lupini, Sacc., and is characterized by 
warty apiculate spores with fragile pedicels. U. Lupini, B. & C. 
has smooth spores and is very different. It is erroneously referred 
here by Dr. Winter in ‘Die Pilze,” 1, 146, on the authority of 
Thuemen, Myc. Univ. 842. The form on Trifolium has somewhat 
smaller spores but is not specifically distinct. 

Uromyces Psoralece, Pk., on Psoralea lanceolata ; Medora, Dak. 

Uromyces argophylle, Seymour, in Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 
1862. 

Spots none; sori amphigenous, small, scattered, inconspicuous, 
obscured by the hairs of the leaf; teleutospores subglobose to ob- 
long, broadest at, above or- below the middle, 17-25 & 22-45 p; 
epispore thin, of uniform thickness or slightly thickened and pap- 
illate at the apex; pedicel fragile. Differs from U. Psoralew, Pk. 
chiefly in longer and narrower spores and more deciduous pedicels. 
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On Psoralea argophylla ; Valley City and Bismarck, Dak. 

Uromyces sp. on Glycyrrhiza lepidota ; Jamestown and Bismarck, 
Dak., Miles City and Livingston, Mont. This was called U. Tri- 
folit by Dr. Winter (in litt.) and distributed under that name in 
Ell. & Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1876, but I have been unable to satisfy 
myself with the determination. 

Uromyces Viciw, (P.) DBy., on Lathyrus; Brainerd, Minn. ; 
Valley City, Jamestown and Bismarck, Dak. 

Uromyces Rudbeckie, Arth. and Holw., on IRudbeckia laciniata ; 
Fargo and Valley City, Dak., Livingston, Mont. 

Exs., Fungi Europeei 3412. 

Uromyces Euphorbie, C. & P., on Euphorbia marginata; Miles 
City, Mont. Euphorbia sp.; Medora, Dak. 

Uromyces Polygoni, (P.) Fekl., on Polygonum aviculare; Me- 
dora, Dak. 

Uromyces Eriogoni, Ell. Hark., on Hriogonum sp.: 11, Helena, 
Mont. ; 111, Medora, Dak.; 1, 11, Livingston, Mont. 

Exs.: Ell. Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1871. 

Uromyces Junci, (S.) Tul., on Juncus; Bozeman, Mont. 

» Uromyces Scirpi, Burrill, on Eleocharis ; Jamestown, Dak. 

Uromyces acuminatus, Arth., on Spartina cynosuroides ; Valley 
City and Bismarck, Dak. Spartina gracilis ; Medora, Dak. 

Uromyces Alopecuri, n. sp. 

II. Sori epiphyllous, small, scattered, inconspicuous, mostly 
covered by the epidermis ; spores subglobose to elliptical ; epispore 
rather thick, warty; size, 12-20 K 15-24y. 

III. Sori epiphyllous, small, blackish, covered by the epider- 
mis ; spores obovate to elliptical, broadly rounded or truncate at 
the apex, 17-23 X 23-32; epispore of nearly equal thickness 
throughout ; pedicel persistent, as long as the spore or shorter. 

On Alopecurus geniculatus, var. aristatus; Brainerd, Minn. 

Puccinia Anemones-Virginiane, S., on Anemone patens, var. 
Nutialliana ; Livingston, Mont. Anemone cylindrica; Valley City, 
Dak. 

Puccinia mirabilissima, Pk., on Berberis repens: um, Helena, 
Mont. ; 1, 111, Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Puccinia Viole, DC., on Viola; Valley City and Jamestown, 
Dak. 

Puccinia Arenarice, (Schum.) Wint., on Cerastium arvense ; Liv- 
ingston, Mont. 

Puccinia Malvastri, Pk., on Mulvastrum coccineum: 11, 111, Al- 
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mont, Dak.; ur, Jamestown and Bismarck, Dak.; Billings and 
Helena, Mont. 

Exs.: Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1850; Fungi Europei 3515. 

Puccinia Petalostemonis, Farl.,on Petalostemon violacens : 11, 111, 
Jamestown, Dak.; m1, Valley City and Bismarck, Dak. 

Exs.: Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1844. 

Puccinia Amorphoe, M. A. Curtis, on Amorpha canescens ; Brain- 
erd and Lake Minnetonka, Minn., Bismarck, Dak. Amorpha 
Sruticosa ; Valley City, Dak. 

Puccinia Pruni-spinose, P., on Prunus (Americana?) ; Valley 
City, Dak. 

Puccinia Epilobii, DC., on Epilobium paniculatum; Bozeman, 
Helena and Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Exs.: Ell. and N. Am. Fung. 1846. 

Puccinia Pimpinelle, Lk., on Osmorrhiza brevistylis ; Bozeman, 
Mont. r 

Puccinia Jonesii, Pk., on Cymopterus bipinnatus; Livingston, 
Mont. 

Puccinia Galiorum, Lk., on Galiwm boreale; Valley City and 
Jamestown, Dak. ; Helena, Mont. 

This is apparently the form called P. rubefaciens, Johanson ; 
see Lagerheim in Hedw. 1889, p. 106, fig. 5. 

The sori are elliptical or oblong, large, dark, convex. Those 
commonly seen on Galium concinnum are punctiform; on G. 
Aparine, squarish and usually remaining covered by the epidermis. 
The uredospores have have been rarely if ever found in the United 
States and the eecidia are rarely if ever seen except on G. Aparine. 
The host name G. triforum in ILtuinois UREDINEs, p. 181, is an 
error for G. Aparine. 

Puccinia Kuhnie, $., on Kuhnia eupatorioides ; Valley City and 
Bismarck, Dak. 

Puccinia Asteris, Duby, on Aster conspicuus; Helena, Mont. 
Aster sp.; Fargo, Dak. 

Puccinia Grindelie, Pk., on Grindelia squarrosa; Livingston 
and Helena, Mont. Exs.: Fungi Europei 3513. 

Puccinia Helianthi, 8.,on Helianthus annuus ; Miles City, Mont. 
Helianthus, sp.; Lake Minnetonka, Minn. Fargo, Valley City, 
Jamestown, Bismarck, and Medora, Dak., Billings and Miles 
City, Mont. 

Puceinia Tanaceti, DC., Artemisia dracunculoides: mu, 11, Me- 
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dora, Dak. ; 11, Bismarck, Dak., Livingston and Bozeman, Mont. 
Artemisia Ludoviciana, Jamestown, Dak. 

Exs.: Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1848. 

Puceinia Xanthii, S., on Xanthium Canadense; St. Paul, 
Minn., Bismarck and Medora, Dak., Miles City, Mont. Ambrosia 
psilostachya; Valley City and Medora, Dak., Billings, Mont. 

Exs.: Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1853. 

Puccinia variolans, Hark., on <Actinella acaulis; Livingston, 
Mont. 

Puccinia Balsamorrhize, Pk., on Balsamorrhiza sagittata ; 
Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Puccinia cladophila, Pk., on Stephanomeria minor; Livingston, 
Mont. Differs slightly from the original specimen. 

Also collected in Washington Terr., Sept., 1883, by Suksdorf; 
Spokane. Falls, Sept. 24, 1880, Watson; on Stephanomeria run- 
cinata; foot hills of Santa Rita Mountains, Ariz., June 1, 1884, 
Pringle. Exs.: Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1839. 

Puccinia flosculosorum, (A. & 8.) Roehl., on Cnicus; Fargo, 
Dak., Billings, Mont. Mieracium,; Fargo and Bismarck, Dak., 
Billings and Thompson Falls, Mont. Taraxacum ; u, Fargo, Dak. 

Puccinia Menthe, P., on Mentha sp. ; 11, u1, Brainerd and Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. Monarda fistulosa, Jamestown, Dak., Liv- 
ingston, Bozeman and Helena, Mont. 

Puceinia plumbaria, Pk., on Gilia sp.; Bozeman, Mont. 

Puccinia Convolvuli, Cast., on Calystegia sepium: u1, 11, Fargo; 
i, Valley City, Dak. 

Puccinia Gentiane, (Strauss) Lk., on Gentiana Oregana; Hel- 
ena, Mont. Gentiana sp. ; Jamestown, Dak. 

Puccinia Polygoni-amphibii, P., on Polygonum amphibium or 
allied form; 11, 11, Brainerd and Lake Minnetonka, Minn., Boze- 
man, Mont. 

Puccinia angustata, Pk., on Scirpus Hriophorum ; Brainerd and 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 

Puccinia Caricis, (Schum.) Reb., on Carex; Bismarck, Dak., 
Helena, Mont. 

Puccinia Phragmitis, (Schum.) Korn., on Spartina cynosuroides ; 
Valley City and Bismarck, Dak. In the specimens gathered at 
Valley City the spores are often acuminate. 

Puccinia Stipoe, Arth., on Stipa viridis; Southeart, Dak. Stipa 
viridis (?) ; Jamestown, Dak., Helena, Mont. 
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Puccinia vexans, Farl., on Bouteloua racemosa ; Valley City and 
Jamestown, Dak. 

Puccinia graminis, P., on Bouteloua oligostachya (?); James- 
town, Dak. Ammophila longifolia; Jamestown, Bismarck and 
Sweet Briar, Dak. Wheat; Fargo, Dak., scarce. Oats: mn, Bill- 
ings, Mont.; m1, Jamestown, Dak. Hordeum jubatum ; Lake Min- 
netonka, Minn. 

Puccinia Rubigo-vera, (DC.), on Wheat ; Fargo, Valley City and 
Jamestown, Dak. <Agropyrum ; Bismarck, Dak., Thompson Falls, 
Mont. Hordeum jubatum ; Fargo and Valley City, Dak. Elymus 
Canadensis ; Bismarck, Dak. In some cases these specimens have 
the ordinary paraphyses with the teleutospores and different capi- 
tate paraphyses with the uredospores. Elymus ; Fargo and James- 
town, Dak., Livingston, Mount. In the Livingston specimens, the 
teleutospores have apical points, suggesting P. coronata, Cda.; 
Specimens on an unknown grass from ‘Thompson Falls, Mont., re- 
semble P. coronata, but have paraphyses like P. Rubigo-vera. 

P. coronata, Cda., on Oats ; Fargo, Jamestewn, Bismarck, Dak. 

Puccinia tomipara, Trelease, on Bromus ciliatus ; Detroit, Minn. 

Exs.: Ell. and Ev. N. Am. Fung. 1842. 

Puccinia emaculata, S.,on Panicum capillare ; Lake Minnetonka, 
Minn. 

Puceinia Andropogi, S., on Andropogon furcatus; Brainerd, 
Minn., Jamestown and Bismarck, Dak. Andropogon scoparius ; 
Jamestown and Bismarck, Dak. 

Phragmidium Fragarie, (DC.), on Potentilla Norvegica ; 11, He- 
lena, Mont. Potevitilla gracilis, var. rigida; m1, Bozeman, Mont. 
Potentilla (near P. gracilis) ; 111, Helena, Mont. 

Phragmidium Potentille, (P.), on Potentilla Pennsylvanica ; m1, 
Helena, Mont. This species is characterized by dark colored firm 
spores and firm pedicels. 

Phragmidium mucronatum, (P.) Lk., on Rosa sp.: 1, 11, Brain- 
erd, Minn., Fargo, Dak., Miles City, Livingston and Bozeman, 
Mont. ; ur, Detroit, Minn., Jamestown, Dak., Helena and Thomp- 
son Falls, Mont. 

Phragmidium Rubi-idaei,(P.)Wint., on Rubus strigosus ; Helena, 
Mont. Rubus Nutkanus; Helena and Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Coleosporium Sonchi-arvensis, (P.) Lev., on Aster macrophyllus ; 
11, m1, Brainerd, Minn. Aster conspicuus ; 111, Helena, Mont. Aster 
sps.; 11, Brainerd, Minn., Fargo and Valley City, Dak., Bozeman 
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Mont. ; 1, m1, Thompson Falls, Mont. Solidago: 11, Medora, 
Dak., Miles City and Helena, Mont. ; 1, 111, Detroit, Minn. 

Melampsora Lint, Tul., on Linum sp. ; u, 11, Livingston, Mont. 

Melampsora Epilobii, (P.) Fekl., on EHpilobium angustifolium ; 
mm, m1, Brainerd, Minn., Helena and Thompson Falls, Mont., 
Kootenai and Sand Point, Idaho. Epilobium coloratum: m1, Boz- 
eman, Mont., u, m1; Livingston and Helena, Mont. 

Melampsora populina, Lev.,on Populus monilifera ; 11, 11, James- 
town and Bismarck, Dak. Populus balsamifera; u1, 11, Helena, 
Mont. Populus tremuloides; u, 11, Livingston, Mont. Very in- 
jurious to young cottonwood trees planted on tree claims. 

Melampsora salicina, Lev., on Salix sps.: mu, Detroit, Minn., 
Fargo and Bismarck, Dak., Billings, Livingston and Helena, 
Mont. ; 1, 11, Bozeman, Mont. 

Cronartium asclepiadeum, (Willd.) Fr., var. Thesii, B., on Co- 
mandra wmbellata ; 11, ur, Livingston, Mont. 

Cronartium asclepiadeum, (Willd.) Fr., var. Quercuum, B & C., 
on Quercus coccinea ; Brainerd, Minn. Exs.: Ell. & Ev. N. Am. 

» Fung. 1881; Fungi Europei 3418. 
AHcidium Euphorbic, P., on Huphorbia sp.; Miles City, Mont. 
Roestelia lacerata, (Sow.) Fr., on Crategus sp.; Bozeman, 
Mont. Amelanchier alnifolia; Livingston and Bozeman, Mont. 


USTILAGINE. 

Ustilago subinclusa, Korn., on Carex trichocarpa, var. Deweyi ; 
Bismarck, Dak. Exs.: Ell. & Ey. N. Am. Fung. 1889. 

Ustilago segetum, (Bull.)Ditm., on Oats ; Sand Point, Idaho ; Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

Ustilago Rabenhorstiana, Kuhn, on Panicum glabrum ; Minneap- 
olis. 

Ustilago Syntherisme, S., on Cenchrus tribuloides; St. Paul. 

Sorosporium Ellisii, Wint., var. occidentalis, Seymour, on An- 
dropogon furcatus ; Bismarck, Dak. 

In the original specimens described by Dr. Winter the undevel- 
oped flowers are infested before the expansion of the inflorescence. 
In these specimens, individual flowers of the fully expanded inflo- 
rescence are affected. The spores measure 9-10. This has been 
referred to Ustilago Andropogonis, Kell. and Swingle (Journ. Myc. 
Vol. v, p. 12, pl. 1, figs. 12-26) but the measurements of the spores 
are less than those of the Kansas specimens as there stated, also 
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somewhat less than those given by Dr. Winter (Torr. Bull. x, 7). 
The spores certainly fall apart very easily, but the glomerules may 
be seen by careful examination. ‘This was positively stated by 
Dr. Winter (in litt. July 9, 1885) to be his U. Ellisii. I alone am 
responsible for the varietal name. 

Entyloma Menispermi, Farl. and Trelease, on Menispermum Cana- 
dense; Fargo and Valley City, Dak. 

Entyloma Compositarum, Farl., Erigeron Philadelphicum ; Val- 
ley City, Dak. 

Entyloma Physalidis, (Kalch. & Cke.) Wint., on Solanum tri- 
forum ; Bismarck, Dak. 

Exs.: Ell. & Ev. N. Am. Fung. 14910 after 1900. 


The Secretary called attention to peculiar calcareous formations 
from the Bermudas known as ‘Fossil Palms.” 


SALEM PRESS, July, 1889. 


EVENING SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1886. 


The meeting was called to order at 7 o’clock by President Smith. 


__ The following lecture was then delivered by Prof. AL ‘B. _Beymour, 
_ of the State University at Madison, Wisconsin: — i RSPR? 


SOME FUNGUS DISEASES OF SMALL FRUITS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
_ Before speaking of any particular disease, I wish to show how and 
-why fungi produce disease in plants. It is well known that the green 


converting inorganic matter taken from the soil and air into food. 
“materials for the plant. All plant food and indirectly animal food is 
produced in this way. The plants known as fungi, however, have no 


from soil and air. They must derive their nourishment from either 
living or dead organic matter. Pe 

_ Different kinds of plants grow on different soils. Fungi ‘choose 
‘places of growth in much the same way that other plants do, but much 
ore closely. Some grow on almost any decaying vegetable matter; 


thers 01 | wood of some particular tree. A very large num- 
f grow iving plants and commonly each species only on 
‘plants of some > rticular family or species. Wheat rust grows on 
| Various » |e orange rust of berry plants, only on raspberries 
pad plackhe while corn rust is not known to occur.on any plant 
hb: 0 ly : mid 
Where do fungi come from? How do they get there? They never 
originat aneously but always from reproductive bodies called 
spores >» ering the purpose of seeds. These are very minute and so 
higice th ‘ev are borne ina the air like dust, and some kinds are ear- 
ried in Under favorable conditions if they are brought to the 


’ plant, as‘corn smut spores to corn, they germinate and 
ender tube which answers the purpose of aroot, and makes" 
the plant, often through breathing pores. Once inside, it 
branches, sending its threads in various directions among 
cells. Frequently special branches are produced, which 
the cell cavities and act as suckers to take up nourishment. 
‘angi have different stages of development, reminding one 


coloring matter occurring in all our common plants has the power of. 


eaf-green and therefore are not able to provide themselves with food 
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rather of insects in their transformations than of plants, Each stage 


has its own kind of spores. [Frequently different stages occur on dif- 
ferent host plants, as in wheat rust. This produces on the wheat itsel 
yellow summer spores and blackish spores which live over winter. The 
summer spores retain their vitality only a short time; only the blackish 
spores can carry the fungus through the winter. In spring they ma 
germinate on a different plant, the barberry, and produce a third stage — 
there; the spores from this stage, in their turn, produce yellow rust on _ 
the wheat. 

It has been claimed that where fungi grow on plants, the plants : 
first become diseased and weakened and the fungus comes afterwards, © 
following and not causing the disease. This may be true in some cases, — 
but in all ordinary cases of this kind the fungus is the true cause of the 
disease. Certain conditions of weather are favorable to its development, © 
just as certain conditions are favorable to the development of any oth- 
er plant; but the conditions which favor the fungus may be unfavor- 
able to the plant it grows upon and so give the former a double advan- : 
tage. Moreover plants have a greater ean resist disease when/ 
abundantly supplied with food materials, wheh they are not ia 
by fruiting, when every condition is favorable to robust growth; but 
the fungus may grow and produce the disease in spite of all this. A 
man in robust health is less hkely to suecumb to a contagious disease, 
as small pox, but still he is likely to take it. é 

There are several ways in which a fungus may produce injury to the — 
plant. One way, common to all, is by taking away the food of the 
plant for its own growth. On green parts, they destroy part of the 
leaf-green and so reduce the power of the plant to supply itself with 
food; in many cases the leaves fall, as from premature ripeness. Fre-— 
quently the fungus causes an abnormal development of plant tissues” 
as in the black knot of the plum tree and the curl of the peach leaves; 
or they arrest development, as in the orange rust of blackberry, so- 
that rusted leaves are smaller than healthy ones. In many cases the 
flower or fruit alone is destroyed, as in the smut of wheat and oats, 
‘double blossom’’ of blackberries and the swelling of young plums. 


ORANGE RUST. 


The most striking and most destructive fungus disease of swell fruits 
is the orange rust, (Coma nitens, Schw.) which occurs on raspberry. 
and blackberry leaves, and is especially destructive on the latter. This 
has been most thoroughly studied by Professor T. J. Burrill, of the 
University of Illinois, and many of the following facts are from his 
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‘investigations. This rust appears as a thick orange coating on the 
under surface of the leaves and attains its greatest development in 
June. 


Figure 1—Orange Rust Fungus, Coma nitens, 
Schw. Cross-section of a diseased leaf; a@ spores; 
6, immature spores or sterile bodies; c bed of fun- 
gus issue; d mycelium threads; e suckers; g sper- 
magones; h cells of leaf; m epidermis of upper leaf 
surface. (After Burrill.) 
The leaves do not reach their full size, are unusually rigid, and have 
_a sickly appearance; something of this may be seen even before the 
_yellow coating appears, and the latter at first appears in definite and 
_peler patches, somewhat like scales, standing out slightly on the under 
leaf surface, covered by the epidermis, through which they afterwards 
| burst. In this early stage, on the upper surface may be seen also yel- 
_lowish specks, which on closer examination prove to be protuberances. 
| There seems to be an exudation from these, which attracts insects. 
_ Microscopic examination shows that the orange portion consists ofa 
great number of roundish spores. Their surface is roughened with 
sharp points, by means of which it is possible that they adhere to 
insects crawling over the leaf and are carried by them to other plants, 


* 


_ wild ones in fence corners or elsewhere, which might nourish the 


£ of growth much the same as i the sae 3 (Orange Rust) but the sperma- 


lt is certain that they may be carried by the wind from place to place. 
e produced in chains arising perpendicular to the leaf surface 
se toward the inner end of the chain are either immature spores 

or sve cells. The spore chains arise from a bed or cushion of fun- 

gus tissue, from which may be traced the threads of mycelium running 


_ through the leaf tissues. 


Some have special branches entering into the interior of cells and 
there forming coils, acting as suckers to take up nourishment. 
Some also extend to the upper surface, where they are connected 
with the yellowish bodies, spermagones, previously mentioned as 
occuring there. One of the epidermal cells is greatly enlarged and 
protrudes. In its cavity a thread produces a number of branches which ~ 
extend nearly parallel toward the top and bear at their ends minute — 
spore-like bodies, spermatia. Their office is not well known. 4 

Tt has been believed by cultivators that this fungus lives over winter in ~ 
the roots, and spreads to the stem and leaves in the spring; but this is — 
not the case. It extends scarcely at all beyond the areas covered by — 
the orange spores. More than this, it is found that the spores will 
lose their power of germination if deprived of moisture for a few days 
and will not live over winter. Hence it is believed that some other 
kind of spores is produced corresponding to the black spores of wheat | 
rust, which carry the fungus through the winter. These have been | 
carefully sought for, but heretofore without success. 

Prof. Burrill has however at last found some evidence as to what — 
they are, and it is hoped that his culture experiments, now in progress, — 
will settle the matter definitely and lead to important practical results. — 

Some varieties of blackberries, especially the Snyder, are seldom, if 
ever attacked by this rust. 

Remedies: Cut out and burn all deceased parts as soon as the disease © 
appears, and as a preyentive measure destroy any useless vines, as 


disease. 
OTHER RUSTS OF BLACKBERRIES AND RASPBERRIES. 


There are two other forms of yellow rust, one on blackberries only, 
the other on raspberries only, both inconspicuous compared with the 
preceding and never likely to be mistaken for it. They are quite similar 
to each other and bear yellow spores in minute pustules scattered over 
the inferior leaf surface. They sometimes do considerable damage but 
never approach the Cwomag in that respect. The general mode of 
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i gones are absent and the spores are borne on stalks, from which they 
easily fall, instead of being in chains. 


It is found that later in the sea- 
son blackish winter spores follow 
each of these forms and serve to 
propagate the disease from year to 
year. The one on raspberries is 
Phragmidium rubi-idei  (Pers.) 

7 Wint., and that on blackberries is 

Maier DEIR cbs ee Spore cue Pharagmidium rubi (Pers.) Wint., 
SERRE Ee ee tee sterile Posies; the names being determined by the 
winter spores. The yellow or summer spores of the two kinds differ 
but little from each other, but the form on blackberries is a little 
the more conspicuous. The winter spores are long, : ; 
cylindrical, nearly black and tipped with a sharp point. 
The kind on blackberries is finely warty and divided by 
cross partitions into five or six cells; that on rasp- 
berries is coarsely warty and divided into seven to nine 
cells, ; 
In this region the black raspberries are seldom at- 
tacked, but the red ones, especially in a wild state, quite 
commonly. The cultivated varieties of the red, Turner, 
Brandywine and Cuthbert, are reported to have suffered 
seriously from this disease at Jacksonville, Illinois. 
The yellow spores come in August or September and 
the black ones soon follow. On the blackberry, the 
yellow spores come somewhat later, and the black ones 
have seldom been seen in this country. 


raspberry rust, Phragmidium rubi- 
adet. 


Figure 4—Leaf of currant showing diseased spots. 


A CURRANT DISEASE. 


In Western Massachusetts last summer (1885) the currant bushes 
were badly injured by a fungus (Septoria ribis, Desm.) growing on the 
leaves. The same occurs in this region on wild currants and goose- 
berries, on the cultivated currant in Ohio, and on gooseberries in Ken- 
tucky. The disease appears as brown spots on the leaves, angular 
spots limited by the veins and soon becoming dead anddry. The spots 
are good sized and when large or numerous, destroy nearly the whole 
leaf. It certainly has an exhausting effect on the leaf and many leaves 
become entirely exhausted and fall off. 

The microscope shows the presence of a fungus growing among the 
leaf tissues in the usual way, but its mode of fruiting is quite different 
from those described before. Within the tissues and somewhat pro- 
- truding on the surface are minute blackish postules or spore-cases 
(perithecia). At the base of the perithecia, within, arise threads 
which bear the spores. The spores are colorless, very slender and 
thread-like, curved, pointed at the free end. 

The life history of this fungus is unknown, but 

it is known that many of this group are only 

Figure 5—Spore of currant the summer stages of species which live through 
disease, highly magnified. = the winter and mature in late winter or spring, 
either on the same spot with the summer form, as in the black knot 
of the plum trees, or on different parts where the summer spores have 


son Be 


been carried and have germinated. Many fungi of this class produce 
their winter spores on fallen leaves or twigs, for instance the black 
blotch fungus of maple leaves. 

It is probable that this currant fungus has some winter form on the 
dead vegetable matter about the bushes. Hence the remedy should be 
_ sought in burning the leaves that fall and any other rubbish that might 

harbor the fungus. 

A similar species Septoria rubi, West. is very common on blackber- 
ries aJl over the country. It produces roundish spots with a red or 
purple margin and a brown center. 


DOUBLE BLOSSOM. 


‘Double blossom’’ is the name given to a blackberry disease that is 
quite prevalent and destructive in some regions. It is a disease of the 
blossoms, as the name implies, but they are not actually double. The 
several parts are abnormally swollen through the effect of the fungus, 
so that at a casual glance the flower appears double. It is killed of 
course and no fruit is formed. The mycelium runs through the 
tissue of the floral organs, swelling and distorting them, and at length 
sends out on the surface clusters of short, colorless threads, which bear 
the spores on their ends and produce a whitish, mealy appearance over 
the flower. The spores are slender and pointed, frequently curved, 
and divided by cross-partitions into two to four cells. 


This disease was first observed and studied by 
Mr. F. 8S. Earle. He sent specimens to Dr. Win- 
ter of Germany and the latter has recently des- 
cribed and published it as a new species, which \ 
he refers with doubt to the genus Lusisporium _ Figure 6—Spores of double 


i : k blossom fungus, Fusisporium 
and calls Fusisporiwm rubi. rubi, on blackberry. (After 


Earle.) 
RASPBERRY CANE RUST. 


The cane rust of raspberries and blackberries is rather inconspicuous 
but very destructive. It was first studied by Professor T. J. Burrill, 
who published an excellent account of it in the Agricultural Review 
for November, 1882. He states that it was first observed in 1878; since 
that time it has spread rapidly and caused greatdamage. One instance 
is given of a blackberry field that yielded a profit of four hundred dol- 
lars a year with promise of increase. This disease reduced it so that it 
scarcely paid expenses the next year. 

The spots on the canes are rounded, of a grayish color and surround- 
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ed by a definite and slightly raised border. The fungus fruits by send- 
ing out clusters of very short,-unbranched threads, each of which pro-— 
duces at the tip a minute, colorless spore, about twice as long as broad. 

It has never been definitely classified, but Prof. Burrill is inclined to 

class it Sphaceloma ampelinum, which produces one kind of black rot 

in grapes. 

Remedy: Cut out the canes as soon as the berries are picked and 
keep the field clean. 

In conclusion, I will say a few words about the treatment of fungus 
diseases in general. The thing to be continually and most earnestly 
sought is a knowledge of the life histories of the different species. 
This is essential to intelligent action, and this is what all earnest stu- 
' dents are seeking. Some progress has been made, with good practical 
results. But it requires an amount of time and patience, care and 
accuracy, that one can scarcely conceive of till he has tried it and 
one can scarcely hope for success unless he has an absorbing interest 
in the subject for its own sake, asa science. Most of the world’s 
valuable discoveries have been made by men moved by the love of 
science. No mercenary motive will answer in its place. 

Besides interest and ability, a man must have means to work with. 
He must know what others have done and what methods they have 
used to gain their results; hence, he must have books. He must 
have microscopes and other apparatus for his investigations. Con- 
sidering the interests involved, the amount of damage done to crops 
by fungi, the desirability of increasing the knowledge of the subject 
and of educating the people with regard to it, it would seem that 
the State might well afford to furnish the means for subsistance and 
for investigation to someone who will give his best efforts and inter- 
est to the work, such interest as only the work itself will satisfy, 
and which is essential to success. Yet results can not be gauranteed 
and much patient waiting and disappointment may be unavoidable. 

In the meantime the best general mode of treatment is to destroy all 
diseased plants or part of plants and any useless living plants or dead 
matters that might harbor disease.—From the Minnesota Horticultural 
Report, vol. xiv, 1886. 
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Also we find here, in a noted cafion of ancient cliff-dwellings 
near San Francisco Mountains, a large Cystopteris, uniformly 
bearing bulblets near the apex of the fronds. If this is the 
species C. bulbifera it has not before been reported so far west 


as Arizona. 
Fort Moroni, near Flagstaff, Ariz., July 30, 1884. 


On the Sexuality of the Fungi.’ 


BY H. MARSHALL WARD. 


I propose to show that it is probable that the sexuality of the 
higher Fungi has disappeared, because its purpose has been equally 
well or better attained otherwise than by means of sexual organs. 

Preliminary to this it will be necessary to be quite clear as to 
what sexual organs and the sexual process essentially are. 


The two points common to all the cases of sexual reproduc- 


tion which have been directly observed are the following: 

1. A larger or smaller quantity of protoplasmic material 
passes from one portion (the male organ) of the same or another 
individual, into the protoplasm contained in another portion (the 
female organ). 

2. The protoplasm contained in the female organ therefore 
becomes capable of further development; either at once, or, more 
generally, after undergoing a period of rest. | 

It is not necessary to quote the numerous cases of observed 
analogies between the sexual reproduction of animals and plants ; 
but will suffice to note that the essential in the sexual process is 


always the addition of a portion of protoplasm from the male, to 


the protoplasm of the female. 

But this is not all. It is now well established in embryology 
that the normal ovum, or female mass of protoplasm, is incapable 
of further development until it has received the protoplasm of 
the male; that the latter, in fact, incites the former to further 
development. 

The outcome of all we know of these matters leads to the 
conviction that we have in the germination or development of an 


'The statement of the important hypothesis hereby presented is somewhat 
abbreviated from the concluding portion of a long and interesting article by 
Professor Ward, given under the same title. The review of the historic prog- 
ress of our knowledge of sexuality in fungi, and the present state of such knowl- 
edge, with the numerous illustrative diagrams are necessarily omitted for want 
of space.—EDs. 
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oospore—and the same is true for an egg, etc., the terms being 
different—simply a renewal of the growth of the organism ; and 
from this and other convictions follows the result that the forma- 
tion of an oosphere, although it may take place after an accumu- 
lation of large quantities of food, implies a condition of weari- 
ness—if the term may be allowed—on the part of the protoplasm 
for the time being. No doubt the molecular energy of the pro- 
toplasm forming the oosphere, is less than that of the rest of the 
plant for the time being; the access of the antherozoid or male 
protoplasm, however, reinvigorates the sluggish mass, and re- 
newed life ensues. This may require some time, however, and 
we may possibly not be far wrong if we imagine that interval to 
be occupied in molecular rearrangements in the mass. 

But, although we can sum up the foregoing by saying that, 
after a time, protoplasm requires reinvigorating by the addition 
of fresh protoplasm from another source, it is extremely improb- 
able that the protoplasm of the male and female organs is at all 


* similar. 


It now remains to be seen if we can throw any light on the 
curious disappearance of sexual organs and sexuality in the Fungi 
—curious, because the sexual process appears to be all but uni- 
versal in all organisms excepting the very lowest. 

A hypothesis which suggests itself, and which Eidam' favors, 
and which is certainly supported by some analogies, is to the 
effect that the apogamous Fungi, 7. e., those in which the sexual 
organs are totally suppressed, are not always apogamous. We 
know that many forms only produce their sexual organs at com- 
paratively long and rare intervals. The Mucors, for instance, 
may be propagated through numerous generations by means of 
the asexual spores; the sexual organs only arising now and again 
under favorable conditions. 

Moreover, the cases of polyembryony—where several embryos 
arise in an embryo sac, although only one oosphere is fertilized— 
favor the view that the effect of fertilization may be extensive; 
and we can not doubt that such is the cdse where adventitious 
covering branches arise after the conjugation of certain Mucorini, 
and in the Orchidew, where fertilization or even the mere growth 
of the pollen tube affects the whole flower. 

The sexual] act, however, consisting as it does simply or mainly 
in the reinvigoration of protoplasm by the addition of proto- 
plasm of a different nature (though we do not know the kind or 
limit of difference), it may be that an explanation of what occurs 


'Cohn’s Beitr. zur Biologie, etc., B. iii, H. iii. 
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in the Fungi is afforded by their mode of life. The Fungi in 
which sexual organs seem to be most certainly absent are those 
which dre most highly specialized as parasites. Now, we have 
every reason to believe, first, that parasitism is a matter of de- 
gree, and secondly, that the most highly specialized form of par- 
asitism consists in directly obtaining those contents of the cells 
of the host which are chemically most complex, and therefore 
contain most energy. 

I need not dwell on the degrees of parasitism exemplified by 
plants which merely rob their hosts of space or moisture, or which 
have obtained a hold so intimate that they break it up and feed 
on the rotting debris, but may at once pass on to consider a few 
consequences which follow from the mode of life of those highly 
specialised parasites which have become so closely adapted to 
their host, that they exist for a time as all but an organic part — 
of its tissues and substance. 

It can ‘scarcely be doubted that the protoplasm of a higher 
plant, such as a phanerogam, differs from that of a lower crypto- 
gam in being capable of doing more work, and that the great 
advantage derived by a parasitic Fungus which has its life so 
adapted that it can tax the cells of a phanerogamous host plant, 
is that it contains its food materials in a condition more nearly 
approaching that of its own substance, than would be the case if 
it had to work these materials up from inorganic matters. 

Now it seems not improbable that the protoplasmic substance 
of a higher phanerogam may contain so much energy that it can 
not only supply the vegetative mycelium of a parasitic fungus with 
all that it requires for its immediate growth, but also suffices to 
enable that fungus to store up enough energy in its asexual or 
apogamous spores to last until the next generation of the fungus 
gains its holdfast on another (and it may be distant) source of life- 
giving substance. 

Let us take the case of a uredinous fungus parasitic in the 
leaves of aphanerogam. We know that the substances necessary 
for the whole growth of the phanerogam are formed in the cells 
of the leaf; not only so, the matters which eventually find their 
place in the reproductive organs must be formed there also, po- 
tentially at least. The leaf of a phanerogam so attacked, more- 
over, is able to support the parasitic fungus for a long time un- 
injured, as I have convinced myself by experiment, and there can 
be no doubt that substances pass into the fungus which would 
normally have passed into other parts of the host plant itself. 

But we may imagine even this to fail after a time—we may 
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suppose that at length the Fungus derives too little benefit to be 
able to go on; or the season during which the host plant flourishes 
is drawing to an end. 

No doubt we have in hetercecism the salvation of such a Fun- 
gus. Not only is itcarried through a dangerous period, by seek- 
ing relief at the hands of a second host, but—and which I believe 
to be far more important—it obtains reinvigoration by the new 
protoplasm with which it comes in contact. We may not inaptly 
compare the sojourn of the Fungus on its second host, to a trip 
to the seaside, where the weary and enfeebled organism enjoys 
fresh diet and associations for a time, which in their turn pall 
and prepare the recipient to renew old modes of life. 

We have seen that the disappearance of the sexual organs, 
leading to apogamy, cormmences especially in the lower Ascomy- 
cetes, and it may be more than a coincidence that epiphytic forms, 
which show a tendency to produce one kind of spore while on 
the living leaf and develope their asci on the fallen leaf are com- 
mon here; such forms suggest how the parasitism and hetercecism 


of higher forms may have begun, and it is remarkable that the _ 


apogamy becomes more and more complete as we ascend through 
the latter. 

It is not pretended that the hypothesis embodied above at 
once explains all the cases possible, and it will be well to state a 
few of the difficulties at once. The Basidiomycetes I shall not 
dwell upon, since our knowledge of them is still very imperfect. 

The difficulty may suggest itself to many that there are para- 
sitic fungi—such as the Peronosporee—which nevertheless de- 
velop the sexual organs in the condition typical and perfect for 
the group to which they belong. I have already referred to the 
fact that many of these forms are really saprophytes, and that 
others break down and destroy the tissues of their hosts—clum- 
sily killing their prey, and then feeding on the rotten mass—and 
have pointed out that this isa much less specialized form of para- 
sitism than that of the higher Fungi and Ustilaginee. 

Nevertheless, the sexuality shows signs of disappearance in 
extreme members. De Bary' shows that in Phytophthora and 
Peronospora there is a less evident passage over of protoplasm 
from the antheridium to the oosphere than in Pythiwm ; and that 
in some cases, indeed, the quantity passing over is too small to 
be observed. I will not attempt to lay stress on the coincidence 
that in Phytophthora infestans (the fungus of the potato disease) 
no sexual act has yet been discovered. 


1 Beitr. zur Morph., etc., der Pilze, iv, p. 72. 
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Another obvious objection may be raised as follows :—The 
Saprolegnie are in the main saprophytes, and yet they are said 
to be advanced towards apogamy—parthenogenetic, at any rate. 
The answer may be that they are saprophytic chiefly on animal 
protoplasm, which contains more potential energy than does 
vegetable protoplasm. At the same time, some Saprolegnie are 
parasitic on plants, and S. feraw now appears to be parasitic on 
fish’. 

I may say, in conclusion, that it was during the study of the 
parasitic fungus of the coffee disease (Hemileia vastatriz)’ in Cey- 
lon that I was first led to speculate on the enormous amount of 
energy displayed by an organism which shows not the remotest 
satisfactory trace of sexuality, but which reproduces itself through 
many generations exclusively by means of asexual spores. That 
this energy of reproduction is derived from the coffee tree there 
can be no doubt, and that it is at the cost of the reproduction of 
the host is sadly evident; the clear inference from the fact that 
the coffee leaf supplies substance for the reproduction, etc., of a. 
fungus at the expense of its own fruit, is that the fungus takes 
matters which are very rich in energy, so rich, indeed, that the 
fungus is not necessitated to sort these substances in special re- 
productive organs, and to secrete sexual elements, one of which 
would then reinvigorate the other, but may employ them forth- 
with for the purposes of its own relatively simpler existence and 
reproduction — Quart. Jour. Mic. Sc., April, 1884. 


GENE A EeN@ieS: 


Polarity of Lettuce Leaves.—The orientation of the leaves of Lactuca 
Seariola, which has made it one of the two best known ‘‘compass” plants, is re- 
peated in a less degree in the leaves of the common garden lettuce. The polar- 
ity is scarcely apparent until the lettuce begins to throw up the flowering stem. 
It is very weak in the curled and wrinkled varieties, but it is well marked in 
the Cos varieties, which have flat narrow leaves much like the wild LD. Scariola. 
The observation was made on over one hundred varieties of lettuce grown the 
present season in the garden of the New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion —J. C. A. 


Hibiscus Moscheutos and H. roseus.— Dr. J. Guillaud, of Bordeaux, 
sends a pamphlet containing his investigations resulting in the identification of 


' Prof. Huxley, ‘Quart. Jour. Mic. Se’., 1882. [It may be found upon other- 
wise healthy salmon, according to the investigations of Mr. George Murray. 
‘Science’, IV, p. 27.—Eds. ] 

*[ ‘Quart. Jour. Mic. Se.’, Jan. 1882; noticed and figured in ‘Am. Nat.’, 
July, 1882.— Eds. ] 
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Hibiscus roseus of Thore—a species supposed to be indigenous to the southeastern 
coast of France, also found in Italy—with our Marsh Hibiscus. He is not 
aware that the same identification has been made by Mr. Daydon Jackson, and 
published a year or two ago in the nineteenth volume of the Journal of the Lin~ 
nean Society, London. Dr. Guillaud has had the advantage of seeing the two 
plants growing spontaneously, ours in the neighborhood of New York, the other 
in the marshes of the Landes. H. roseus has also been found in North Italy, in 
the marshes of the Po and lagunes of the Adriatic, and, according to Dr. Guil- 
laud, specimens have been received from Asia Minor, but no mention is made 
of it in Boissier’s Flora Orientalis. 

Is this species indigenous to Europe as well as to the Atlantic coats of 
North America? Is it a survival from the time when the floras of Europe and 
Eastern America had more common elements than they now have? Or has it 
somehow been conveyed across the Atlantic, and if so, whether at some early 
period, or within historic times? Questions not easily answered. If the first, 
then this plant, like a few others that might be named, is in Europe what Con- 
villaria majalis, Littorella lacustris, Marsilia quadrijlora, Scolopendrium and perhaps 
Calluna are in North America. In favor of the second view, and even'of a late 
and casual introduction, it is to be said, as Dr. Guillaud notes, that Thore 
found the plant on the coast of France only at the beginning of this century ; 
- that it was unknown to Tournefort, who botanized around Bayonne in the au- 
tumn of 1688; that the plant has disappeared from the particular stations 
where Thore found it and where it was said to abound, and that it is now more 
rare than formerly. Its spread from the Atlantic coast to that of the Adriatic 
may be owing to the carriage of seeds by marsh birds. Indeed, Dr. Guillaud 
thinks it may have been brought to Europe by sea birds. On the other hand, 
since it is now found in the district near Mantua, he quotes the lines in Virgil’s 
Eclogues, in which the stems of Hibiscus are twice mentioned, in a way by no 
means mal-a-propos ; but he thinks they might as well apply to Marsh-mallow. 
It appears that the specific name Moscheutos came to Linneus through Cornuti, 
from a “ Rosa Moscheutos” of Pliny, some kind of Rose-mallow, we may sup- 
pose. Since the two Linnzan species are clearly one, it is a pity that the name 
HI, palustris was not chosen. Torrey and Gray are responsible for that. The 
reason of the choice was, that H. Moscheutos stands first in the book, and H. pa- 
lustris is merely differentiated from that—reasons which need not have pre- 
vailed. A. GRAY. 

Vincetoxicum.—Following some authority, which it is now not worth 
while to look up, it appears that in the Synoptical Flora of N. America, I had 
derived this name from “ vincues, that serves for binding” and toxicum. Dr 
Hance, in Britten’s Journal of Botany for May, 1883, notes, (1) that the only au- 
thority for -this adjective is a line of Plautus in which vincea is now known to 
have been a mistake of some copyist for juncea, and (2), that the old herbalists. 
Fuchs and Matthiolus, clearly indicate that the Latin part of this hybrid name 
is from vincere, to conquer. 

Stipules in Saxifragacew are of small account, as Prof. Coulter’s pupils 
show me by sending Mitella diphylla with good stipules between the cauline 
leaves. It seems to be regularly so. 

*“Breweria minima,” Gray, in Proc. Am. Acad. xvii, 228, is Convolvulu: 
pentapetaloides of Linnzeus, and doubtless was introduced into California from the 
Mediterranean region, probably with grain. It turns up from various parts oi 


California of late. The style and stigmas are truly as in Convolvulus. 
A. GRAY. 
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A Letter from Commissioner Colman to the Botanists of the A. A. A. S, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 20th, 7886. § 
To the Members of the Botanical Club of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I have noted with extreme gratification the interest 
you have taken in the work established by me in this Department, relative to the in- 
vestigation of the fungus diseases of plants ; and the resolutions you have passed com- 
mending my action and assuring me of your support and aid in securing the necessary 
means for the continued and successful prosecution of this most important undertaking 
are fully appreciated, and I wish to thank you on behalf of the farmers and fruit 
growers of the country, in whose interest and for whose direct benefit this work is 
designed. 

As you are well aware, only a few of the more important plant diseases have been 
thoroughly worked out by scientists, and the little that has been done—little when 
compared with what there is to do, but a great deal when considered by itself—has 

- been the result of private effort on the part of some of your own well-known mem- 
bers. Such obscure diseases as the peach yellows, the cotton rust, andthe ‘‘foot rot”’ 
of the orange tree, demand immediate attention, and, for their proper elucidation, we 
need to command the services of our most skillful investigators, giving them opportu- 
nities to make special studies in the field until the knowledge desired is gained. As 
you have well suggested, a liberal supply of funds is required for this work. 

In addition to the assistance in this particular, to which you have so generously 
pledged yourselves, I beg leave to call your attention to the fact that you, as botan- 
ists, knowing our cultivated and native plants and the fungus parasites infesting them, 
may do much valuable service as observers in your respective localities, by recording 
such facts as may come to your notice relating to this subject, and by collecting and 
transmitting to the Department material useful in the investigations, or that may serve 
to record the distribution of the injurious species of fungi. 

Facilities for this work, and a free use of the mails, will be accorded those who 
may have such notes or materials to transmit, and the source of all matter that may be 
used for publication will be properly credited. 

Again thanking you for your hearty commendation of my course in relation to 
the subject, and assuring you that I shall continue to do all in my power to further 


the work, I remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 


Commissioner. 


FUNGICIDES, OR REMEDIES FOR PLANT DISEASES, 


U.S. DeEpartMeNT oF AGRICULTURE, BoTanicaL DIvISION, 
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SECTION OF VEGETABLE PATHOLOGY—CIRCULAR NO. 5. 


In order to bring to the attention of the Directors of the Agricult- 
ural Experiment Stations, as well as to lay before others directly in- 
terested in the treatment of the fungus diseases of plants, the following 
notes on the subject, and formulas of fungicides of real or supposed 
value, have been prepared by my direction for distribution. 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
21004 FU——1 


Sir: I submit herewith a circular on fungicides, prepared in accord- 
ance with your instructions. 


Respectfully, 
F. LAMSON SCRIENER. 
s SN eeeincnent 
Hon. NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
PUN GLC Ppa s:. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In combating the various fungus diseases of plants many chemicals 
and chemical compounds have been tried from time to time, and not a 
few nostrums of the quack order have been widely advertised for this 
or that, or for every distemper that plants are heirto. A little knowl- 
edge of vegetable anatomy and of the character and habits of the fungi 
to be treated would enable us to avoid the impositions of quacks and 
assist us in determining the rationale of any proposed treatment. The 
diseases in plants caused by fungi are simply the effects produced by 
other plants of parasitic habits, and we must keep the two—the para- 
site and the plant attacked—distinct in our minds in our efforts to pro- 
tect the one from the evils produced by the other. 

For some of these so-called diseases there is no remedy but the knife 
or the complete destruction of the infested plant. It is important to 
understand the cases of this character, not only that we may avoid 
wasting time and money in vain efforts to treat them otherwise, but in 
order that prompt action may be taken and sources of infection be 
quickly destroyed, for all fungus diseases may be regarded as infectious. 
A large class of these diseases, many occasioning heavy annual losses, 
may be mitigated or entirely overcome by the application of certain 
remedial or preventive agents. Those remedies or preventives which 
have apparently yielded positive results are here enumerated, together 
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APPLYING THE REMEDIES. 


In applying the remedies we must consider the period and manner o1 
the attack made by the parasite and the manner of action of the sub- 
stance applied. Fungi living within the tissues of the host must be pre- 
vented from gaining an entrance to these tissues; fungi which live upon 
the surface of plants or having their bodies soon exposed through the 
breaking up of the epidermis, like the apple-scab fungus or the fungus 
of bird’s-eye rot of grapes, may be treated by curative methods. The 
compounds having sulphate of copper for a base are, so faras we know 
to-day, the best preventive remedies; sulphur, sulphur and lime, sul- 
phide of potassium, hyposulphite of soda, are to be classed as cura- 
tives. 

Destructive treatments are available between the periods of vege- 
tation (winter season), and consist in destroying all infectious material 
and in washing the plants to be protected with strong caustic solutions, 
é. g., Solutions of sulphate of iron or copper and sulphurie acid. 

During the growing season the strength of the solutions used is gov- 
erned by the power ot the green tissues to resist their action. In the 
early part of the season while the shoots and leaves are yet tender, — 
weaker solutions than those which may safely be applied later in the 
season, must be employed. There is great diversity of susceptibility 

to the caustic action of the remedies between different species of plants 
and even between different varieties of the same species. The condi- 
tions of the weather at the time the applications are made may be of 
importance in this connection. Sulphur alone, applied when the weather 
js very hot and the sun bright, may cause a burning of the foliage. The — 
same is true of sulphatine and also of eau celeste. 

Explicit directions can not be given for these cases. Much has yet 
to be learned by experiment, and each one must exercise judgment and 
govern himself by surrounding circumstances. 

Avoid making the applications excessive; do not drench the plants 
with the fluids nor plaster them with the powders. With a suitable 
spraying apparatus, which projects a fine, mist-like spray, merely wet 
the plant surfaces, and employ bellows which will discharge the powder 
evenly and in such a manner that the plants may be enveloped in a 
cloud of dust, which, settling upon all parts, becomes just percep- 

 tible. 

The necessity for good and easily-worked spraying pumps and bellows ~ 
is evident. For small plantations and general vineyard use, the knap- 
sack form of sprayer, having the reservoir and pump combined, to be 
earried on the back of the operator like a knapsack, is the best. For 
spraying fruit-trees more powerful appliances are required. 
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with directions for their preparation, mention also being made of the 

diseases for which they have been employed. 
. 
| 
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: 
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Nixon’s Climax nozzle is excellent for spraying clear liquids, but its 
use demands considerable power in the pumps. 


Fic. 1.—Nixon’s Climax Nozzle.—This is made in three sizes, differing in size of jet and ‘‘no.” of 
the gauze used to cover the top. 


The Vermorel modification of the eddy chamber or cyclone nozzle is 
a most excellent pattern for both clear and pasty or thick liquids. The 
degorger combined with it renders the spraying of the latter possible. 


Fic. 2.—The Vermore] Nozzle with Lance.—The hose is attached to the lance at H. C., stop-cock. 
d, exposed end of the degorger; at the other end of the degorger is a pin which may be made to pass 
through the opening of the nozzle, clearing it when clogged. The degorger is pushed in by the rod R, 
sliding through the fixed bearings b, b, b. The force of liquids under pressure will bring it back into 
position. 


LIQUIDS. 


1. Simple solution of sulphate of copper. 
(Comptes Rendus, Paris, October 5, 1885; Bull. 2, Bot. Div. U.S. Dept. of 
Agr., 1886, p. 89; Report of the Mycologist, 1886, p. 100; Circular No. 3, 
Sect. of Veg. Pathology, April, 1887.) 
Dissolve 1 pound of pure sulphate of copper in 25 gallons of water. 
For treatment of downy mildew and oidium of the vine. For treat- 
ment of downy mildew and black-rot of the grape. 
2. Simple solution of sulphate of copper. 
(Diseases of Field and Garden crops, Smith, 1884, p.261; Report of the Assist- 
ant Botanist, U. S. Dept. of Agr., 1835, p. 79; Report of the Kentucky 
Expr. Sta., 1887, p. 14; Bull. No. 3, Central Ex. Farm, Ottawa, Canada, 
p. 14.) 
Simple solution in water, 5 to 8 pounds to 10 gallons. 
For soaking grains previous to sowing to destroy the spores of smuts. 
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3. Copper mixture of Gironde, Bordeaux mixture. 
(La Vigne Americaine, June, 18:6, p. 193; Bull. 2, Bot. Div., U. 8. Dept. of 
Agr., 1886, p. 15; report of the Mycologist, U. 8. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 
100; Circular No. 3, U. 8. Dept. of Agr., April, 1887 ; Circular No. 4, U.S. 
Dept. of Agr., July, 1887; Le Mildiou, G. Patrigeon, 1887, p.98; Traite- 
ment-du Mildiou, Millardet, 1887, p. 35; Manuel Pratique pour le Traite- 
ment des Maladies de la Vigne, Viala and Ferrouillat, 1888, p. 26.) 

Original formula.—Dissolve 16 pounds of sulphate of copper in 22 
gallons of water, in another vessel slake 30 pounds of lime in 6 gallons 
of water. When the latter mixture has cooled it is slowly poured into 
the copper solution, care being taken to mix the fluids thoroughly by 
constant stirring. Itis well to have this compound prepared some 
days before it is required for use. Jt should be well stirred before ap- 
plying. 

Numerous modifications in the preparation of this compound have 
been suggested, chiefly for the purpose of reducing the amount of cop- 
per. 

A solution containing the ingredients in the following proportions 
has been recommended for general use: 


Sul phaveol COPpPels 2c cek ose as ees Sees eee eee pounds... 4 
UNG 7343. se tet o ky: Seen Vis pet eeeietS SRO aoe Oe ee eee (lO: = ee 
WV GAUGT i es ake piece paige yee oe Oe ey gallons.. 22 


The copper is dissolved in 16 gallons of water, while the lime is slaked 
in 6 gallons. When cool the solutions are mixed as described above. 

For treatment of mildew. Tor downy mildew and black-rot of the 
grape. For blight and rot of the tomato and potato. 


4. Bau Celeste, Audoynaud process. 
(Progres Agricole et Viticole, March 28, 1856 ; Report of the Mycologist, 1886, 
p. 102; Circular No. 3, Sect. of Veg. Pathol. U. S. Dept. of Agr., April, 
1887; Circular No. 4, Sect. of Veg. Pathol. U.S. Dept. of Agr., July, 1887; 
Sixth Report of the New York Experiment Station, 1887, p. 106; Le Dé- 
veloppement et le Traitement du Mildiou et de L’Anthracnose, Millardet, 
1887.) 

Dissolve 1 pound of sulphate of copper in 2 gallons of hot water; 
when completely dissolved and the water has cooled, add 13 pints of 
commercial ammonia (strength 22° Baumé); when ready to use dilute 
to 22 gallons. The concentrated liquid should be kept in a keg or some 
wooden, earthen, or glass vessel. 

For downy mildew. [or treatment of downy mildew and black rot 
of the grape. For treatment of mildew and anthracnose. For blight 
and rot of the tomato and potato. I‘or apple seab. 


5. Bau @eleste, modified formula. 
(Progrés Agricole et Viticole, July, 1887, p. 18; Etc.) 


Sulphate Of Copper. ce iac oo noe Cee ee eee pounds.. 2 
@arbonate of soda. ee,..4o-2 45 2eeee: ) eae ess do: = a 
Ammonia (22° Baumé) ......-. ol La a a ee pints... 14 
WELT C05. 2 ee ee oe ee ee gallons.. 22 


=e. 


i il 
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Dissolve the sulphate of copper in 2 gallons of hot water, mt another 
vessel dissolve the carbonate of soda in a similar manner; mix the two 
solutions, and when all chemical reaction has ceased add the ammonia; 
then dilute to 22 gallons. 

6. Solution of ammoniacal carbonate of copper. 
(Progrés Agricole et Viticole, August, 1887, p. 114; Etc.) 

Prepared as follows: Into a vessel having a capacity of two quarts 
or more pour one quart of ammonia (strength 22° Baumé), add 3 
ounces carbonate of copper, stir rapidly for a moment and the carbonate 
of copper will dissolve in the ammonia, forming a very clear liquid. 
The concentrated liquid thus prepared may be kept indefinitely. For 
use, dilute to 22 gallons. 

For peronospora of the vine. 

7. Sulphate of iron. 
(La Vigne Américaine, June, 1834, p. 181; Bull. 2, Bot. Div. U. 8S. Dept. of 
Agr., 1886, pp. 38 and 121 ; Report of Mycologist, U.S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, 
p. 114; Etc.) 

Simple solution in water 4 to 8 pounds to the gallon, to be used only 
as a wash. 

For anthracnose. 

8. Chloride of iron. 

According to Nature (vol. xxxvii) a very dilute solution of the above- 
named substance has been used with success in combating the coffee 
disease due to Hemileia vastatriz. This fungus is a member of the group 
Uredinee (rusts), and it is said that the chloride of iron not only cures 
the disease, but also prevents its recurrence. The solution is applied 
to the under surface of the leaves by means of a pulverizator or spray- 
ing apparatus. Its sticky nature causes it to adhere for two montbs. 


9. Skawinski's sulphate of iron and sulphuric acid solution. 
(Traitement des Maladies de la Vigne, Viala et Ferrouillat, 18838, p. 84.) 


SHUI DINSNS, Ce WACO css Os ees Se eae Sie aes cae patore eevee pounds. .110 
Spo CRACTCM (DSS) Mae ase EM. Se eee 2S S=opints. Ly 
AV QUPTOM. WHEE eB Os ce a a Ne le eh ae gallons.. 22 


‘¢Tn order to avoid sputtering if is necessary to be very careful in 
pouring the sulphuric acid upon the crystals of iron sulphate, and not 
to add the warm water until after this operation. Besides, it is best to 
use sulphuric acid of only 55° Beaumé, because it is less dangerous to 
handle. Iam careful to use this mixture the same day and while warm, 
for when it becomes cold the sulphate of iron erystalizes and the solu- 
tion has no longer the strength necessary in order to be efficacious.” 
10. Sulphide of potassium, Liver of sulphur. / 

(Garden 1885, p. 879; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1835, Vol. XXIII., pp. 276, 352, 
378; Vol. XXIV., p. 379; Bull. 2, Bot. Div. U.S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 
67; Report of the Mycologist U. 8. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 1215; sixth re- 
port of the New York Experiment Station 1887, pp. 348, 349, 550; Ete. 

Simple solution in water, 4 to 1 ounce to the gallon. 
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For mildew in greenhouses. For mildew on roses. For ofdiam and 
erinose of the vine. Fororange-leafscab. For celery-leaf blight. Tor 
pear and apple scab. 


11. Solution of hyposulphite of soda. 
(Report of the New York Experiment Station, 1885, pp. 231, 232; 1885, pp. 177, 
178; 1887, pp. 99,100; Report of the Mycologist U.S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, 
p. 120; Etc.) 
Simple solution made by dissolving 1 pound of the soda in 10 gallons 
of water. Must be used as soon as prepared. 
For apple scab. For celery-leaf blight. For crange-leaf scab. 


12. Liquid Grison. Eau Grison. 
(American Agriculturist, 1885, p. 295; Bull. No. 2, Bot. Div. U. S. Dept. of 
Agr., November, 1886, p. 26; Report of the Wercniace st Sect. of Veg. Pa- 
thology, 1886, p. 21; Etc.) 


Prepared by boiling 5 pounds each of flowers of sulphur and lime in 
6 gallons of water until reduced to 2 gallons, when settled pour off the 
clear liquid and bottle it. When used, mix J part of the clear liquid in 
100 parts water. 

For mildew on grape vines. For powdery mildew of the vine. 


13. Milk of lime. 
(Bull. No. 2, Bot. Div. U. S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 70; Report of the My- 
cologist Sect. of Veg. Path. U. S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 100; Dévelop- 
pement et le 'l'raitment du Mildiou et de L’Anthracnose, Millardet, 1887; 
Ete.) 
Simple solution in water, 2 to 6 parts lime to 100 parts water. 
For peronospora of the ee For anthracnose. 


14. Phenic acid. Carbolic acid. 
(La Vigne Americaine, July, 1884, p. 197; Journal de Agr. Pratique, p. 76, 
1884; Etc.) 
Simple solution in water one-half pint to 10 gallons. 
For powdery mildew of the vine. 


15. Phenic acid in solution ee with soap=suds ana glycerine. 
(Report of Mycologist U. S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 121.) 
Soap-suds 10 gallons, nee 1 pound, carbolic acid one-half pint; 
mix thoroughly to form an emulsion. 
For orange-leaf scab ? 


POWDERS. 
16. Sulphur. 
(Bull. No. 2, Bot. Div. U. S. Dept. of Agr., 1886, pp. 26, 27; Report of the 
Mycologist U. 8. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 108; Etc.) 


For grape mildew. For powdery mildew of the vine. 
17. Sulphur and lime. 


A mixture of sulphur and lime in equal parts by weight. 
For treatment of anthracnose during the growing season. 
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18. Blight powder, Sulphated sulphur. 
(Progrés Agricole et Viticole, 1887, p. 39; Report of the Mycologist U. S. 
Dept. Agr., 1886, p. 103; Circular No. 4, Section of Veg. Pathology, U.S. 
Dept. of Agr., July, 1887.) 

Prepared by thoroughly mixing from 8 to 8 pounds of anhydrous 
sulphate of copper with 90 to 100 pounds of flowers of sulphur. 

For simultaneous treatment of oidium and the downy mildew. For 
downy mildew of the vine. For tomato and potato blight and rot. 

19. Suliphatine, the Estéve process. 
- (Bull. de Cent. Soc. de France, 1887, p. 316; Report of the Mycologist U.S. 
Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 102 ; Circular No. —, U.S. Dept. of Agr., April, 1887; 
Circular No. 4, U. S. Dept. of Agr., July, 1887; Etc.) 

Mix 2 pounds of anhydrous sulphate of copper with 20 pounds of 
flowers of sulphur and 2 pounds of air-slaked lime. The proportions 
may be varied. 

For the treatment of mildew. For the treatment of the downy mil- 
dew and black rot of the grape. For the treatment of the tomato and 
potato for blight and rot. 

20. Skawinski’s powder. 
(La Vigne Américaine, Nov., 1886; Report of the Mycologist U. S. Dept. of 
Agr., 1886, p. 104; Cours Complet de Viticulture, G. Foex, 1888, p. 485; 
Progrés Agricole et Viticole, Mar., 1888, p. 222; Etc.) 

Mix 22 pounds of finely powdered sulphate of copper with 353 pounds 

of soot or alluvial earth and 165 pounds of coal dust. 
_ For simultaneous treatment of oidium and downy mildew of the 
vine. For treatment of mildew. 
21. Sulfosteatite or cuprique steatite. 
(Le Mildiou, par Dr. G. Patrigeon, 1887, p. 134, Journal d’Agriculture Pra- 
tique, 1887, p. 768; Etc.) 

An exceedingly fine bluish powder composed of steatite, or tale, and 
sulphate of copper, the proportion of the latter substance amounting to 
about 10 per cent. Very easily applied; considered the most adherent 
of all the powders. 

For the treatment of mildew (Peronospora). 

22. David’s powder. 
(Journal d’Agr. Pratique, Nov. 25, 1886; Report of the Mycologist U.‘S. 
Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 102; Nouvelles Recherches sur le Développement 
et le Traitement du Mildiou et de L’Anthracnose, Millardet, Feb., 1887, 
p. 22; Cireular No. 3, Sect. of Veg. Pathol., U.S. Dept. Agr., April, 1887; 
Ete.) 

Dissolve 4 pounds of sulphate of copper in the least possible amount 
of hot water, and slake 16 pounds of lime with the smallest quantity of 
water required. When the copper solution and slaked lime are com- 
pletely cooled mix them together thoroughly ; let the compound dry in 
the sun, crush and sift. Apply with a sulphuring bellows furnished 
with an outside receptacle for the powder. The copper coming in con- 
tact with the leather wil! soca destroy it, 

21004 FU——2 
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For downy mildew. For downy mildew and black rot of the grape 
For mildew and anthracnose. | 


23. Podechard’s powder. ‘ 
(Bull. Soc. Agr. Herault, France, Isec6, p. 59; La Vigne Américaine, June 

1886, p. 193; Bull. 2, Bot. Div. U.S. Dept. of Agr., Nov., 1886, pp. 80, 815 

82; Report of the Mycologist U. 8. Dept. of Agr., 1886, p. 101; Le Dé 
veloppement et le Traitement du Mildiou et de L’ Anthracnose, Millardet, 

Feb., 1887; Etc.) 


: Pounds. 
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Dissolve the sulphate of copper in the water; when thoroughly dis- 
solved pour the solution upon the lime, which is surrounded by the 
ashes to keep the liquid from spreading ; after twenty-four hours add 
the sulphur, thoroughly mix the compound, ashes and all, and when 
dry sift through a sieve with meshes of one-eighth of one inch. This 
preparation may be made several months before it is required for use. 

For the downy mildew of the vine. For the treatment of mildew and 
anthracnose. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1888. 
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FLORA OF NEBRASKA, 


Part I. 


THE FLORA OF NEBRASKA. eee 


Family —~CHYTRIDIACEAE. * 


“Mycelium lacking, or developed in the form of delicate protoplasm-threads, more a 
seldom clearly hyphae-like, unicellular. Sporangiophores wanting or but poorly de- — 


veloped. Sporangia always forming swarm spores, thin walled and quickly ripening, or ~ 


thick walled and resting for a period (resting sporangia). Sexual spore formation only — 
developed in a few forms; difference between antherid and oogone scarcely marked. Hes 
(Schroeter). er 

_This group contains about 35 genera Land 160 species of minute, microscopic fungi, — 
which are almost all parasites. They are found parasitic chiefly on algae, but also 
on flowering plants, fungi, and some lower animals (worms). They seem to be closely 
allied to the algae of the Protococcoideae, to which the simpler forms have many striking 
resemblances. | A 

The family is divided into 6 sub-families, of which we have as yet found represen- 
tatives of but 1 in the state. 

- Sus-Fam.—Synehytrieae. —Swarmsporangia formed by simultaneous division, 
united into a sorus or arranged in a row. Restingsporangia formed 
directly from the whole fruiting body, or by division, producing a sorus 
of restingsporangia. 
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1. SYNCH YTTRIUM DeBary & Worontn Bericht. d. Naturf. Ges. Friburg. IIT 
(Ex Fischer). 1863. 

Parasites in the epidermal cells of flowering plants forming galls. Sori of 
swarmsporangia (summer sori) formed directly from the vegetative body, — 
surrounded by the colorless membrane of the mother-cell, consisting of — 
a number of close laid sporangia which by pressure are polygonal; 
Swarmspores globular, one ciliate; resting spores round or elliptical, 
with a thick brown exospore. Z 

Etymology: Greek ov, together, and yurpic, pot. 


Synchytriaum fulgems Scuroeter. Hedwigia XII, 141. 1873. 

Spots minute, purple; galls small, orange red; sori bright yellow, spherical or 
elliptical, produced singly in the epidermal cells which they completely — 
fill, 60-100 in diam.; resting spores spherical, with a smooth, thick, © 
brown exospore, 66-82 p. 

On leaves of Oenothera biennis. Not uncommon. 


Synchytrium peckii (THvuemen). ; 
Uredo aecidioides Peck. 24th Rep. 88, 1870. Not U. aecidioides DC. FI. Fr. I1., 236, 
(1815) —Melampsora aecidioides SCHROETER. _ 
-Uredo peckiti THUEMEN Mycotheca Universalis no. 538. 1876. 
S. fulgens decipiens Fartow Bull. Buss. Inst. II. 229, 1878. 
S. decipiens Fartow Bot. Gaz. 1885, p. 240. 
Spots bright yellow, galls hemispherical, sori spherical, bright yellow, 180- = 


200 in diam.; sporangia very numerous, 15 in diam.; resting spores un- = wes 


_ known. 
On leaves of Falcata comosa, Lincoln. Pl. XV., Fig. 1, a. b. 


Order 4.—CO ry son or = 
colorless: propagats 8 ‘ uction by the union of sim- 
ilar cells (isogam 
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Family.—_MUCORACEAE.* 


“Mycelium wel] developed, thread-like (i. e., with hyphae), branched, up to the time 
of fructification unicellular (i. e.,without septa). Asexual reproduction by internal 
spore-formation in terminal cells (sporangia) or by reduced sporangia which resemble 
one-celled conidia or conidia-chains. Sexual spore-formation by zygospores; that is, by 
the union of two undifferentiated or scarcely differentiated cells to form a zygospore. — 
All spores germinating by a germinating tube; no swarmspore formation.”—(Schroeter). 

The Mucoraceae are a well marked group containing about 18 genera and 120-125 
species, which are saprophytes or parasites on other fungi, chiefly of the same group. 
The group is now divided into 5 sub-families, of which 2 only are represented in Ne- 
braska. 

In the formation of zygospores the Mucoraceae agree with the Conjugatae. All of 
_ the sub-families except the Cephalideae form the zygospore directly by the union of the 
contents of the two conjugating cells,as in the Zygnemeae. In the Cephalideae the 
zygospore is formed in a new cell cut off by a partition wall from the cell formed by the 
conjugating cells, as in the Mesocarpeae. But the asexual spore-formation has no proto- 
type in the Conjugatae. In this respect the Mucoraceae appear to be connected with the 
Chytridiaceae, certain forms of which (Zygochytrium) bear a remarkable resemblance to 
them both in their sexual and asexual reproduction. 


SYNOPSIS. 
Asexual spores formed in sporangia. 

Sporangia with a columella................ Seis J cinats ahaa eee ae aa Sub-family Mucoreae 
Mycelium and sporangia of one kind only..................... Tribe Eumucoreae 
Bporanc1ophore simple or branched: < se... sees oe cae tet eee ee Mucor 

fmeriat mycelium thorny... .s.: 205. bosch asks ee he ee i hee oa Spinellus)} 
[Sporangiophore dichotomously branched at apex..................Syzygites] 
Sporangiophore unbranched, bright metallic in color ............ Phycomyces 


Mycelium of two kinds—vegetative and fertile. Sporangia of one kind, 
Tribe Rhizopeae 


Membrane of sporangium entirely disappearing, leaving the colu- 


mella, which soon collapses........ saht. .. Ascophora 
Membrane of sporangium of two Darks ed pubivulamend peal pareee 

nent, below thin and quickly disappearing ............. Tribe Piloboleae 

Sporangiophore swollen below the sporangium.................... Ayers 


[Sporangia without a columella, fertile mycelium distinct from vegetative, 
Sub-family Morticrengaes 
Asexual spores formed as conidia. 
Monidia single—i..e.. not in:chains...........i2..200+ seseseae 
manieamconother Mucoracede 5's. 2... Mer. st stenosis else oe we isepiee 


Sub-family Chaetocladieae 
Chaetocladium 


~ Sup-FAM.—ineoreae.—Asexual spores ‘formed in sporangia; sporangia with a 
columella (except sporangiola in forms having them); zygospores naked, 
or surrounded by loose, simple, or slightly branched hyphae. 


TRIBE.—HUMUCOREAE.—Mycelium of one kind only. 


This is the typical group from which all the others, unless perhaps the Cepha- 
lideae, appear to be derived. 
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1. MUCOR Line Spec. PL IL, 1655. 1753. 
Saprophytic; mycelium spreading in and upon the substratum; sporangio- 

phores springing up here and there on the mycelium, simple or branched; 

sporangia round, many-spored; zygospores borne on the mycelium naked, 

the copulating branches (suspensors) without outgrowths. 

Etymology: Latin mucor, mould. 

This was the name of one of the eleven genera under which Linne in his” 

Genera Plantarum included all fungi. Hee 


Mucor mucedo Linne |. c. (in part). 
Sporangiophores erect, rigid, simple, 2-15 em. high; sporangia large, round, 5 
100-200 win diam., the membrane quickly disappearing, leaving a small 
collar-like fragment at the base; columella high-arched, cylindrical or 
truncate-conical, 70-140x50-80 yw; spores rounded, cylindrical, or long 
ellipsoid, 6-12 x3-6 » or sometimes larger, colorless or light yellow. 
In my specimens the spores are regularly 8-10 », about half as wide and rather 
strongly tinged with yellow. 
On excrement of animals and various decaying substances the world over. 
Quite common on decaying insects in the water around Lincoln. Pl. 
XIV., Fig. 1, a, b, c. 


Mucor racemosus FRESENIUS Beitraege 12. 1850. 
Chlamydomucor racemosus BREFELD Untersuch. 1890. 
Sporangiophores erect, of various sizes, 5-40 mm. high or small and frail, — 
richly and irregularly branched, each branch terminating in a sporangium; ~ 
sporangia small, round, of various sizes, depending on the nourishment, © 
20-70 « in diam., the membrane not dissolving but splitting; columella 
broad clavate or obovate: spores round or short ellipsoid, smooth, ole 
less singly but in mass yellowish, 6-10x5-8 wu. 
When grown in a solution it forms septa rapidly and grows by budding. In 
‘this condition it forms ellipsoid or rounded-oblong chlamydospores here 
and there in the hyphae and even in the sporangiophores. In its bud-. 
ding state it is a ferment. 
On decaying organic substances the world over. On paste in the botanical 
laboratories at the University and very common in solutions, neglected 
culture-media, etec., in the laboratory. Pl. XIV., Fig. 2, a, b, c. } 


2. PHYCOMWCES Kunze Mycol. Hefte IL, 113. 1823. ‘ 
Mycelium radiate; sporangiophores simple, arising singly, bronze-green, — 

strongly metallic, terminated by a large sporangium; sporangia round 

many-spored, the membrane dissolving; columella pear-shaped; conju- 

gating branches tong-shaped, the suspensors producing dichotomously — 

branched, dark brown projections. 

Etymology: Greek voc, alga, and puxyjc, fungus. 


Phycomyces nitems (Acarpu) Kunze l.c. coe 
Ulva nitens AGARDH. 1817. ae 
The characters of the genus. Sporangiophores 7-30 em. long; sporangia — 

very large, about 1 mm.; spores ellipsoid, 16-30x8—15 p. at 

A beautiful species, quickly recognized by its metallic appearance. The 
sporangiophores have the look of small, flattened wires. a 

On greasy, oily substances. Also found on a squash at Lincoln. Pl. XIV. 

Fig. 3, a, b, c. oe 
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[Spinellus rhombosporus |Eurs.), S. fusiger(Lk.) VAN TiEGH., is found on decaying 
agarics. It may be distinguished by its aerial mycelium which is covered 
with single or 2-4 verticillate, pointed, thorn-like branchlets. This 
species is reported for North America, but has not been met with as yet 
in this state.] 

[Syzygites aspergillus (ScoroLt), Sporodinia aspergillus (Scor.) SCHROETER, is a 
parasite or saprophyte on fleshy fungi. The sporangiophores are dicho- 
tomously branched above, and the zygospores are produced in large num- 
bers on specialized hyphae. It is not yet certainly reported from North 
America, but is very liable to be found.] 


Tripe.—Ruizorear.—Mycelium of two sorts, the vegetative growing on the sub- 
stratum, and the fertile or aerial mycelium which grows by stolons and 
a upon which the sporangiophores are borne. 


s ASCOPHORA Tope Fung. Mecklenb. I, 13. 1790. 


_ Fertile mycelium at first white, then brown or brownish black, growing in all 
directions by stolons which fasten here and there by rhizoids and at 
these points produce one or more sporangiophores and other stolons, 
sporangiophores swelling just below the sporangia; sporangia hemis- 
pherical, the membrane entirely disappearing; columella hemispherical, 
forming with the terminal swelling of the sporangiophore, a club-shaped 
head which collapses and has the appearance of an umbrella; zygospores 
naked, 

Etymology: Greek acxoc, sac, and gopew, to bear. 
Ascophora mucedo Tope |. c. 


Mucor stolonifer Eure. Sylv. Myc. Berol. 25. 1818. 

Rhizopus nigricans Eure. Nov. Act. Acad. Leopol. X., 1, 198. 1820, 

Mucor clavatus Lk. Sp. Pl. VL, 1, 92. 1824. 

Stolons creeping here and there over the substratum, quickly covering it, at 
first colorless, then brown; branches 1-3 em. or longer; rhizoids more or 
less branched; sporangiophores rarely single, usually in clusters of 3-5 
or more on each node, 144 to 4 mm. high; sporangia hemispherical, 
1€0-350 « wide; columella broad hemispherical, high-arched, with the 
swelling of the sporangiophore forming a clavate, cylindrical head reach- 

* ing almost to the tip of the sporangium, usually collapsing after the dis- 
solution of the sporangium membrane, and remaining a long time covered 
with spores; spores of various sizes and shapes, irregularly globose, or 
oval, with one or two truncated corners, somewhat longer than broad, 
thick walled, finely striate, averaging 6-17 pu. 

On all kinds of decaying organic matter—one of the commonest of fungi. 
Quickly recognizable by its mode of growth and the peculiar umbrella- 
like appearance of the collapsed columella. 

Mucor clavatus Ux., Webber’s Catalogue No. 129, belongs here. The specimen 
there referred to is principally A. mucedo, but it seems to have grown 
over another mould which from the spores is doubtless Mucor mucedo, 
and the spores of the Ascophora are somewhat larger than usual. PI. 
XTV., Fig. 4, a, b, c, d. 

Tripe.—PILoBoLeAE.—Membrane of sporangium of two parts; the upper half cutic- 
ularized and permanent, the lower thin and quickly dissolving. 
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4. HYDROGERA Wiccers FI. Holsat. 110, 1780. 
Sporangiophores simple, arising singly from swellings in the mycelium, color- 
less or orange, above expanding into a large ellipsoid swelling; sporangia 
hemispherical or lens-shaped, many-spored; {the membrane above black — 
and cuticularized, the lower half quickly disappearing and leaving the 
upper part resting on the conical columella; both at maturity thrown off 
by tension of the terminal swelling of the sporangiophore; zygospores, 
naked, borne on tong-shaped branches. Fe 
Etymology: Greek vdwp, water, and Latin gero, to carry. 


4 


Hydrogera obliqua (Scor-) OK. Rev. Gen. 855. 1891, 
Mucor obliquus Scopoul Flor. Carniol. IT., 494. 1772. 
Hydrogera crystallina WIGGERS 1. e. : 
Pilobolus crystallinus Tope Schrift. Naturf. Freund. Berl. V. 46. 1784. (Ex 
Fischer). 
Sporangiophores arising singly from a bladder-like swelling of the mycelium, ‘ 
A 


eo 


5-10 mm. long, the terminal swelling ellipsoid or ovoid, .85-1.30x.60—.85 
mm.; sporangia plano-convex, resting on the side of the terminal swelling 
300-400x 100-150 1“; columella conical; spores elliptical 5-10x3-6 yp, eolor- 
less, but in mass greenish yellow. 

On dung, on ground in greenhouse, not uncommon. PI. XIV., Fig. 5, a. 


[Mortierella has a distinct fertile mycslium from which the sporangiophores arise 
singly or in groups, the bases being enveloped in a mass of short branches. 
The sporangia are many-spored and have no columella. The zygospores 
are covered with a dense mass of hyphae, which branch off from the 
suspensor-cells and the branches from which the latter arise. M. poly- 
cephala Coemans, distinguished among other things by its branched 
sporangiophores, grows on dung and on decaying pore fungi. It has been 
reported from the United States, and should be found here.] 


Sup-ram.—_Chaetocladieae.— Asexual reproduction by conidia which are borne: 
singly (i. e., not in chains) in groups on the swollen middle portion of 
branches of the conidiophores, the ends of which are sterile. 

Through the Thamnidieae, one of the tribes of the Mucoreae, not represented 
in our flora, this group is connected with the Humucoreae. The grada- 
tions shown by other forms and produced by cultivation make it reason- 
ably certain that the conidia are to be regarded as reduced one-celled 
sporangia. 


5. CHAETOCLADIUM Fresenius Beitraege 97. 1853. 
Parasitic upon other Mucoraceae, mycelium thin, colorless, forming clusters 
of short, thick haustoria at the point of attachment with the hyphae of 
the host; sporangiophores creeping, verticillately branched, ending in a 
long, sterile, pointed tip, the branches short with sterile tips, bearing on 
the swollen portion large numbers of single conidia. 
Etymology: Greek yay, hair, and «Aadiov, branch. 


Chaetocladium brefeldii Van Trzcu. & LeMon. Ann. Sc. Nat. Bot. 5, XVIL, 
342. 1873. 

Characters of the genus; conidia globose or globose-elliptical, smooth, color- 
less, 2-5 p. 
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Parasitic on Mucor mucedo and Ascophora mucedo. I have found it but once 
—at Lincoln in 1888 on an Fein with Ascophora mucedo. Pl. XIV., 
Fig. 6, a. 
[C. jonesit (BERK. & Br.) Fres., distinguished by its larger conidia with finely 
-echinate exospore, blue in mass, grows on dung with other Mucoraceae. 
It has been reported from North America, and ought to be found here.] 


Family._ENTOMOPHTHORACEAE.* 


«Mycelium mostly parasitic on living animals (insects), more rarely on plants, or 
saprophytic, richly branched, often falling apart in bits, at first unicellular. Asexual 
reproduc‘ion by conidia, which are produced singly on the ends of unbranched threads 
growing up out of the substratum, and at ma’ re absected; without special, stalked 
conidiophores. Zygospores on the m D. Fischer, in Rabh. Krypt. Flor.) 

A small group, chiefly parasitic o ects, containing 5 genera and about 40 species. 
The resting spores, which are either zygospores or azygospores, as in the Mucoraceae, 
- point to some relationship with that group. The two groups are for that reason usually 
placed near together by systematic writers. However, they do not seem to have any im- 
mediate connection. 


1. ENTOMOPHTHORA Fresenius Bot. Zeit. XIV., 883. 1856. 

Ee eeuse Coun Nov. Act. Acad. Caesar. Leopol. Carol. XXV., I, 317. 1855. (Ex 
Winter), not Empusa LINDLEY, 1824—Liparis Ricu. 

Parasitic on insects; the characters of the family. 
- Etymology: Greek evrouoc, insect, and ¢op7, death. 

Empusa Coun, the name adopted by Berlese & DeToni in the Sylloge Fungorum 
and by Thaxter in his Entomophthoraceae of the United States, must be 
rejected on account of the older Empusa LINDLEY, one of the orchids, in 
‘accordance with the Rochester Rules. 

The name HLntomophthora was formerly restricted to the conidial stage of 
these fungi, the resting spore stage being placed in a genus Tarichium. 


Entomophthora muscae (Fr1&s.) FRres. 1. ¢. 

(2) Sporodonema muscae FR. Syst. My Calpe: ITI, 435. 1829. 
Empusa muscae Coun l. ec. 

Conidia bell-shaped or nearly spherical, with a broad subtruncate base’ and 
sharply pointed apex; 18-25x20-30 1; containing usually a single large oil 
globule, and surrounded after discharge with a mass of protoplasm. 
Conidiophores simple, broad and stout, tapering gradually to a narrow 
base; emerging in white rings between the segments of the host, without 
coalescing over its body. Secondary conidia like the primary, or more 
commonly subovyoid, small, rounded at the apex and formed by direct 
budding from the primary form. Resting spores, azygospores, produced 
laterally or terminally from hyphae within the host; spherical, colorless, 
30-50 » in diameter. (Winter.) Host attached to substratum by pro- 
boscis.—(Thaxter.) 

On house flies.— Musca domestica. Very common in the winter, when the flies 
ee may be found attached to the walls and ceiling indoors. Pl. XV., 
Fig. 2 

The ee spores, described es Winter in Rabh. Krypt. Flor. vy. Deutschl., 
etc., have not been observed in this country. 


*By Roscoe Pound. 
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Entomophthora grylli Fres. 1. c. 

E. caloptent Bessry Am. Nat. XVII., 1280 and 1286. 1883. 
Resting spores spherical, colorless, 30-45 jz, 


On grasshoppers.—Melanoplus differentialis, M. bivittatus, and M. femur- 


rubrum; very common in autumn. Pl, XV., Fig. 3, a, b. 


The affected grasshoppers climb to the tops of weeds and die there attached Es 
to the stem. They are readily known by their tight and rigid grasp, due = 


to contraction of the limbs. 


According to Thaxter, EL. calopteni is not distinct from the European E. gryllé _ 


which is found on crickets. 


Order 5.—S8 PHONEAE. —Typically unicellular, chlorophyll-green or colorless, 


form es branched), saccate, or foliaceous, one to se Yeate; 


SYN OPSIS. 


Fau._Vaucheriaceae.—¥errestrial or aquatic; thallus filiform, glongated, often 
branched; reprodu 
filament; propagatio 
apical inflation of the 


by zoospores, zoospores large/ arising from an 


Fau.—H ydrogastraceae.—Terrestkial; thallus a globose oy pyriform cell attached 
to the earth by branching, Myaline rhizoids; reproduction by copulation 
of zoogonidia. 


Fau.—_Saprolegniaceae.— Aquatic fung!\mostly sdprophytes, rarely parasites; 


asexual reproduction chiefly by bitiliate/zoospores arising in zoospor- 


angia; sexual reproduction by oogorf\s/and antherids generally borne 
upon short lateral branches. 


Fau.—Peronosporaceae.—Fungi growing pérasiticNly in the subdermal tissues 


of flowering plants, piercing the cell walls by myeans of haustoria; asexual 
reproduction by conidia; sexua//reproduction by oogones and antherids 
borne laterally upon mycelial Ailaments. ~ 


Family.—VAMUCHERIACEAE. 


Apparently unicellular, filiform, terrestrial or aquatic, chlorophyW-green; forming 
elongated, tubular filaments, simple oy pseudo-dichotomously branched,oMen attached to 


substratum at base by hyaline rhizoids; propagation by motile or non-motif\ cells formed — 


in apical inflations; reproduction /y antherids and oogones, usually on the same filament; 


oogones lateral, sessile, or borng’on a more or less elongated, simple or branch&ad pedicel, 


cytoplasm converted into a large oospore; antherids lateral, sessile, or cut off by Aseptum 
from the upper portion of/a lateral branch, producing antherozoids internally, which, 


ion by.antherids and oogones born¢ laterally on the ~ 4 


being emitted, penetrate the apex of the oogone; antherozoids oblong, furnished With — 


two unequal cilia. ‘ 
. eS 
1. VAUCHERIA DC. in Vauch. Hist. Confer. 25. 1803. \ 
The characters of the family; chloroplasts minute, numerous, parietal; nuclei 
g¥obose, numerous, small; protoplasm containing numerous oil globules. 
Etymology: dedicated to the phycologist Vaucher. 
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DE INSECTORUM MORBIS 
QUI FUNGIS PARASITIS EFFICIUNTUR, 


PAR 


J. KRASSILSTSCHIK (1). 


Analyse critique par A. GIARD. 


. Dans le précédent fascicule du Bulletin (2), nous avons reproduit 
une note trés intéressante d’un naturaliste russe, J. KRASSILSTSCHIK, 
sur l’application des champignons parasites 4 la destruction des 
insectes nuisibles. Cette note, écrite par lauteur lui-méme 4 la 
demande de notre ami le Prof. Marion, est le résumé partiel d’un 
mémoire plus général publié en 1886, dans les Comptes-rendus de 
la Société des naturalistes d’Odessa. Elle donne surtout une idée 
du cote pratique de la question, et dans cette direction, Krassiist- 
SCHIK parait avoir obtenu des résultats tres remarquables. Le ter- 
rain était d’ailleurs admirablement prepare par les travaux anté- 
rieurs de Cienkowsky et de Mrtscunikxorr. La culture artificielle 
dela forme conidienne (Isavia) de certains Pyrénomycétes du 
-groupe les Nectriées parait se faire avec autant de facilité que celle 
des devures ou des Schizomycétes. C’est la un succes bien encoura- 
geant et qui doit nous engager 4 poursuivre de nouvelles recherches 
sur le groupe des Entomophthorées jusqu’a présent rebelle a toute 
tentative de culture dans un milieu non vivant (8). 

Mais alors méme que cette difficulté de cultiver les Entomoph- 
thorées sur un substratum artificiel se montrerait insurmontable, 
ce ne serait pas une raison pour abandonner toute idée d'utilisation 
intensive de ces précieux auxiliaires. 


(1) Publie en russe dans les Zapiski de la Société des Naturalistes de la Nouvelle- 
Russie. Odessa, t. XI, 1886, 1° fascicule, pp. 15-172. 


(2) Voir Bulletin scientifique, t. XIX, 1888, p. 461. 


(3) Les expériences de H1pAM sur Basidiolobus ranarum et les miennes sur Entom. 
calliphore prouvent que l’on pourra peut-étre vaincre cette résistance. 
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Les recherches de THAXTER ont montré en effet que certaines H'- 
tomophthora sont moins exclusives dans le choix de leur héte que je 
ne l’avais supposé autrefois. Telles sont par exemple deux des espéces 
les plus utiles : Hntomophthora grylli Frxs. et L. sphwrosperma 
Fres. Ces deux espéces infestent surtout en Europe, la premiére 
les Acridiens, la deuxiéme les chenilles de la Picride du chou. 

Mais elles peuvent, d’apres THAXTER, s’inoculer soit naturellement 
soit artificiellement a un certain nombre d‘insectes d’ordres différents. 
Ne pourrait-on, si les expériences de THAXTER se verifient, cultiver 
par exemple VE. grylit sur les chenilles d’Avcéza si communes et si 
faciles a élever, puis se servir des spores ainsi produites pour infester 
les Acridiens et arréter leurs ravages. Cette maniere de procéder 
serait comparable a la pratique depuis longtemps en usage pour le 
champignon de la vaccine que nous cultivons sur les vaches pour le 
transporter ensuite sur |’homme. La culture des Entomophthoreées sur 
des milieux vivants convenablement choisis, pour rendre facile un 
ensemencement ultérieur sur des étres differents ouvrirait ce me 
semble un champ nouveau aux investigateurs et permettrait d’utiliser 
d'une fagon reguliere ces terribles ennemis des insectes nuisibles. 
Des 1879, j’ai attire sur cette question l’attention des agriculteurs, 
mais j’avais alors recommandeé surtout l’ensemencement direct des 
spores durables (Tartchiwm) procedé auquel l’expérience m’a forcé 
de renoncer. (Voir Bulletin scientifique. t. XI, p. 361 et suiv.) 

Comme dans les questions de ce genre, plus encore que partout 
ailleurs, la pratique doit étre guidée par la théorie, nous avons lu 
avec le plus grand soin le mémoire russe de KRASSILSTSCHIK et nous 
nous proposons d’analyser briévement ce travail en indiquant les 
points que nous pensons inexacts ou tout au moins contestables. 

D’aprés KrassILsTscHik, J. V. Lizsie aurait le premier dés 1820 
attribué aun coniagium vivum certaines maladies, telle que la 
peste, la petite vérole, le syphilis, le typhus, etc. (4). 

L’importance attachée a quelques passages des Lettres sur la 
chimie est, je crois, bien exagérée. Comme l'a trés justement fait 
observer VircHow (2), la théorie du contagium animatum se perd 
dans la nuit du moyen-age. 


(1) Limpia, Chemische Briefe. Brief 21. 


(2) Virncuow, La liberté de la science dans l'état moderne, Revue scientifique, 
t. 20, 1877, p. 538. 


Oe 


Nous avons recu ce mot de nos ancétres: i] surgit déja nettement 
au XVI° siécle. Mais c’est seulement au XIX°* siécle qu’on a com- 

mencé a trouver effectivement morceau par morceau des contagia 
animata, et c’est dans la seconde dizaine de ce siecle qu’on a peu a 
peu découvert des preuves de pius en plus positives a l’appui de 
cette explication des maladies infectieuses. 

Le naturaliste qui a certainement contribué le plus a répandre la 
notion de l’étiologie parasitaire d’un grand nombre de maladies est 
F'.-V. RAspAIL. 

A une époque ou les recherches microscopiques n’étaient pas en 
honneur comme elles le sont aujourd’hui, Rasparn eut le mérite de 
découvrir la cause réelle d’un certain nombre de maladies dues a 
‘des contages vivants et de recommander deux des meilleurs para- 
siticides qu’on connut alors. le camphre et le goudron. 

Les belles recherches de C.-J. Davaine meritent aussi d’étre 
citées d’une fagon spéciale. 

En ce qui concerne plus spécialement les maladies des inseetes, 
les naturalistes commencérent 4 s’en preoccuper lorsque la muscar- 
dine vint menacer l'industrie de la sériculture. Rosin nous a fourni 
un excellent résumé des découvertes successives, auxquelles a 
conduit l'étude de ce fléau (4). 

Foscarini montra le premier (1819) que le muscardine se commu- 
nique aux vers asoie, par contact et inoculation. 

CoNFLIGLIACCHI et BRUGNATELLI annonceérent ensuite (1820) que ce 
~ qu'on appelait l’efflorescence muscardinique était véritablement une 
production de lanature des moisissures. En 1829, Bonarous, enfin 
converti 4 la théorie de la contagion qu’il avait repoussée d’abord, 
reconnait que la muscardine se transmet des vers a soie malades aux 
vers & soie sains, et que de plus elle peut étre communiquée artifi- 
ciellement & des chenilles de papillons différents (Cucudlia verbasci) 
mises en contact avec des vers morts de cette affection. Bientot (de 
1836 4 1839) grace aux recherches de Montaene, Turpin, AUDOUIN 
et Bonarous, les exemples de transmission du parasite a des insectes 
de genres et méme dordres différents se multiplierent, en méme 
temps que les travaux de Batsamo et de Monracne permettaient 
de définir plus complétement la nature de la muscardine. 

Ce champignon fut appelé d’abord par Batsamo Botrytis para- 


(1) Rosin, Végétaux parasites, etc., 1853, pp. 592 et suiv. 
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doxa, puis Botrytis Bassiana en Vhonneur de Bassi, qui avait 
engagé BaLsamo a entreprendre l’étude botanique de l’e/florescence 
des ver's a soie. 

Pendant tout? cette premiére période, on ne s'inquiéta des cham- 
pignons parasites des insectes que pour chercher le moyen de les 
détruire et de faire disparaitre les epidémies de Vinsecte utile (ver 
a sole). C’est dans le méme esprit qu’on étudia plus tard la pébrine 
(due 4 une Psorospermie) et la flacherze (due a un Schizomycéte). 

Mais depuis 1878-1879 la préoccupation des naturalistes s’est 
tournée vers un autre but. On a songé que,. pour quelques insectes 
utiles, il y en avait des milliers de nuisibles, et qu’il serait peut étre 
possible d’employer contre ces derniers les redoutables crypto- 
games parasites qu’on avait appris & connaitre. 

E. METSCHNIKOFF est certainement le premier naturaliste qui soit 
entré dans cette voie féconde : il écrivit un memoire trés important, 
sur les Maladies des hanneions du ble, publié en langue russe 
a Odessa en janvier 1879. 

Dans ce mémoire, le savant zoologiste fit connaitre une nouvelle 
sorte de muscardine trouvee par lui sur la larve de l Anzsoplia aus- 
triaca HERBST., qui ravageait les champs de ble du Midi de la Russie. 
En octobre 1878 MerscunikorrF avait découvert dans les larves d’An- 
soplia une affection bactérienne et une muscardine verte provoquée 
par un champignon du genre Jsarza qu'il nomma Isaria destructor. 

L’analogie de cette muscardine avec celle du ver a soie permet- 
tait de supposer une propagation facile. 

Aussi METSCHNIKOFF n’hésita-t-il pas a proposer d’ensemencer les 
spores de l'Isaria destructor dans les champs attaques par l Aniso- 
plia. En avril 1879, Ciznkowsky se ralliait 4 cette proposition et 
affirmait de plus la possibilité d’une culture de l'Zsaria en dehors de 
Vorganisme vivant. Cette culture fut obtenue d’abord dans la trempe 
de biere de mais en automne 1879 par MretscunikorF aidé des con- 
seils de M. WeriIGo, chimiste a Odessa. 

Les belles recherches de Crenkowsky et de METSCHNIKOFF ne 
furent connues en France, que dans le courant de 1880. Grace a la 
présence a Marseille du Professeur KowALEvsky, notre ami MARION 
put donner un excellent résumé des travaux des savants Russes 
dans son Rapport sur Vapplication du sulfure de carbone aux 
vignes phylloxereées (4° année, Paris, 1880, p. 24-28). 

De notre coté et d’une fagon tout a faitindépendante, nous nous 
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occupions depuis 1878 de recherches de méme nature (1) mais, au 
lieu de recourir comme MErTscuHNikorr et CIENKOWSKY aux ento- 
mogénes (2) du groupe des Ascomycetes, nous avions porté toute 
notre attention sur la famille des Entomophthoreées. 

Les épidémies occasionnées chez les insectes par ces Basidiomy- 
cétes inférieurs sont tout aussi meurtrieres que celles produites par 
les Isariées ; peut étre méme amenent-elles plus rapidement la 
mort de l’insecte infesté. Mais le maniement pratique de ces cham- 
pignons présente des. difficultés plus grandes. Je dois dire d’ailleurs 
que) ai élé peu aidé dans mes tentatives, soit par les botanistes, soit 
par les entomologistes, soit par les agriculteurs. 

Toutefois, ainsi que je l’ai dit ci-dessus, les obstacles que j’ai 
rencontrés ne sont pas insurmontables, et je fais un nouvel appel au 
concours de tous les intéressés pour me faciliter la continuation de 
ces essais. 

Dans le mémoire qu'il a publié en 1886, KrassiLstscuik traite 
d'une maniére génerale de tous les champignons entomogeénes : il est 
visible toutefois que, suivant l’exemple de Metscunikorr, il a prin- 
cipalement étudié les /saria et ne connait que fort imparfaitement 
les Entomophthorées. 

La partie historique de ce travail renferme de nombreuses lacunes 
et cette insuffisance bibliographique enleve une partie de leur valeur 
aux conclusions tirées de la statistique des champignons insec- 
ticides. 

Du reste, ces considérations statistiques devront étre enti¢rement 
remaniées par suite des documents nouveaux que nous a apportés 
la belle monographie des Entomophthorées d’Amérique par R. THAx- 
TER, publiée postérieurement au mémoire de KRAsSILSTSCHIK. 

Mais il y a dans le travail du savant russe un défaut plus grave 
que les lacunes bibliographiques: c’est l’insuffisance des études 
préalables nécessaires pour mener a bien I’étude si complexe des 
cryptogames parasites des insectes. 

Des recherches de cette nature, pour étre irréprochables au point 
de vue scientifique, exigent du naturaliste quiles entreprend, non 


(1) Voir Bulletin scientifique, t. XI, 1879, pp. 853 et suiv. 

(2) Pour me conformer a l’usage créé par les botanistes, j’emploierai quelquefois le 
mot d entomogéne, mais il faut remarquer que ce mot est tres mal fait et qu’il vaudrait 
mieux le remplacer par celui d’entomophyte ou d’insecticide. 
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seulement une grande habileté d’expérimentateur, mais encore une 
double compétence en mycologie et en entomologie. 

Au point de vue de cette double competence, le travail de Kras- 
SILSTSCHIK est loin d’étre 4 l’abri de toute critique. Les entomolo- 
gistes s’étonneront en le lisant de voir classer parmiles Orthoptéres 
les fourmis (Atta cephalotus Fas. et Formica sp.) dans le tableau 
des insectes infestés (pp. 114-115). Us s’étonneront aussi de voir citer 
comme espece spéciale la Vespa crinita FELTON (p. 130) (1). D’autre 
part, les botanistes admettront difficilement que les Elaphomyces 
qui sont des Tubéraces, c’est-a-dire des Ascomycetes, soient rangés 
au nombre des Gastromycetes qui représentent un type analogue 
par convergence dans le groupe des Basidiomycetes. 

Quoiqu’il en soit et malgré ces lapsus regrettables, il est juste de 
reconnaitre gue le travail de Krassi_stscuik, en dehors de son 
mérite pratique incontestable, nous fait connaitre un certain nombre 
de faits scientifiques nouveaux et intéressants. 

La découverte par VEDHALME de VEntomophthora grylli FReEs. 
sur le Stenobothrus nigromaculalus aux environs de Kazan ne fait 
qu’ajouter un nom nouveau a la liste des insectes qui hébergent ce 
parasite, liste considérablement augmentée, peut-étre méme trop 
augmenteée, depuis par R. THAXTER. 

D’un intérét tres grand est au contraire l’observation d'une Ento- 
mophthorée parasite de Cecidomya destructor Say que KRassILs- 
CHIK et VEDHALME ont rencontrée assez largement répandue a Kours- 
kaia et en Bessarabie. 

Cecidomya destructor est un insecte des plus nuisibles et il 
serait trés important de pouvoir le combattre d'une maniére effi- 
cace. KRASSILSTSCHIK a rencontré l’Entomophthorée de la Cecidomye 
4 l'état de conidies et &l’état de Tarichium, il en fait a tort deux 
formes distinctes. Cela tient, comme nous allons le voir, a la con- 


(1) Je signale seulement en passant une méprise linguistique assez singuliére. KRAs- 
SILSTSCHIK donne comme noms de genres Amphiorrycis, Ancericis (p. 130). Ces noms 
sont les génitifs de Amphiorryx et Ancerix. D’ailleurs, lignorance des langues an- 
ciennes est un trait caractéristique de presque tous les naturalistes russes. Cela tient sans 
doute a la réforme de l’enseignement qui , pendant un certain temps , a fait supprimer 
dans ce pays d’une fagon complete l’étude des langues classiques. L’exemple est a citer 
a ceux de nos compatriotes qui voudraient nous voir entrer dans la méme voie Au point 
de vue scientifique international, une diagnose en mauvais latin vaut mieux qu'une 
description en frangais ou en russe d’une parfaite élégance. 
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naissance imparfaite qu’avait ce naturaliste de l’évolution des Ento- 
mophthorées. La description de cette Entomophthora est dailleurs 
tout a fait insuffisante et pour ainsi dire nulle. 


KRASSILSTSCHIK a découvert également une E'nthomophthora sur 
les chenilles de l’Agrotis segetum noctuelle qui, dans les environs 
d’Odessa, attaque surtout le seigle. Mais constamment les che- 
nilles infestées lui ont présenté la forme conidiale ou E’mpusa de 
lEntomophthoreée et jamais la forme Tarichium. « Ce fait est trés 
intéressant, observe-t-il, car Coun a trouve sur les mémes chenilles 
un Tarichium sans jamais rencontrer de conidies et, s'il s’agissait 
dun méme champignon, on ne voit pas pourquoi il se produirait ici 
la forme Tarichium et ailleurs laforme Entomophthora(Empusa), 
le substratum restant le méme. » 


L’observation est trés interessante a coup sir, mais on ne peut, je 


pense, entirer la conclusion que cherche a déduire KRASsILSTSCHIK. 


Ce n’est pas le seul exemple que nous ayons d'un végétal qui, dans 
une zone géographique déterminée, perd plus ou moins compléte- 
ment un de ses modes de reproduction, Une Hépatique trés com- 
mune dans le Nord de la France. la Lunularia vulgaris, ne se 
reproduit jamais que par progagules dans cette region, tandis qu’en 
Italie et dans les pays méditerranéens, elle développe un appareil de 
reproduction sexuéee déja signalé par Micueni. Sans sortir du 
groupe des champignons entomogeénes, le Cordyceps militaris nous 
presente un fait du méme genre. Dans le midi de la France, d’aprés 
ROUMEGUERE, l'état conidiophore de ce champignon ([sarza farinosa) 
est beaucoup plus commun que la forme théecigére. C’est linverse, 
au contraire, dans les contrees du Nord: Karsten (Mycol. Finland.) 
déclare n’avoir jamais rencontre |’Jsarza dans la Finlande (1). 


Dans la Fratice septentrionale, aux environs de Valenciennes 
comme aux environs de Fécamp, je n’ai jamais rencontre que la 
forme Tarichium de lEntomophthora de VAgrotis. Gependant 
ayant place un jour quelques chenilles momifiées dans une chambre 
humide maintenue a une température assez élevée, je les ai vues se 
couvrir d’un duvet blanchatre analogue a létat conidial ordinaire 
des Entomophthorées : malheureusement l’expérience fut interrom- 


(1) RoumEGumRE. Les sphériacées entomogénes (Revue mycolog., t. VJ, 1884, p. 149). 
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pue par un accident, sans que j’aie pu constater la formation des 
conidies. 

Kin tout cas, observation de KrassILTscuik me parait insuffisante 
pour prouver que l’ Hmpusa trouvée a Odessa sur les chenilles de 
VAgrotis differe speécifiquement du Tarichium megaspermum 
Coun. 

Par suite, je ne vois pas non plus (le raisons sérieuses pour consi- 
dérer comme espéces distinctes | Hntomophtora et le Tarichium 
que VEDHALME et KRASSILSTCHIK ont rencontrés & Kourskaia et en 
Bessarabie sur des individus différents (larves ou nymphes) de Cec7- 
domya destructor Say. . 

La méme observation s’applique évidemment a l Hntomophthora 
et au Tarichium que KRAssILSTSCHIK et VEDHALME ont obseryé en 
Bessarabie sur le Thrips solanacearum Wink. (1) (larves et imago). 

Quant au champignon décrit par KrassILsTscHik, sous le nom de 
muscardine rouge ou de Tarichium uvella et trouvé sur la larve 
de Cleonus punctiventris GzrM. dans les environs de Kiew, il 
rm’est impossible d’y reconnaitre un Tarichium. Déja R. THAXTER a 
proposé de le rapprocher du geure Massospora Peck, mais il me 
parait encore plus voisin du parasite de l Agrotis segetum décrit ré- 
cemment par SoRoKIN, sous le nom de Sorosporella agrotidis (2). 

KRASSILSTSCHIK ne fait que citer sans le décrire un champignon 
indéterminé trouvé par VEDHALME sur le Schizoneura radicicola 
aux environs de Sarato-Galbine (district de Bender). Ce champignon 
attaquait les pucerons a l'état aptere. C’est la une espéce qu'il serait 
bien désirable de voir étudier de plus pres en raison des services 
qu'elle pourrait rendre peut-étre contre le Phyllowera. 

C’est surtout, comme nous l’avons dit. sur les Entomogénes 
Ascomycetes que KrassILTScHIK a porté son attention. 

La découverte de Botrytis Basstana Bats sur deux hotes nouveaux 
(Musca domestica et Athalia berberidis ?), découverte faite par 
KowaLEvsky aux environs d’Odessa méritait d’étre signalée. 
On sait que METSCHNIKOFF avait déja observe la muscardine blanche 
sur l Anisoplia austriaca dans le district de Tcherkassy (G‘de Kiew). 


(1) Voir t. IV des Travaux de la Société entomologique d’Odessa , 1884, p. 97 (en 
russe). 


(2) Voir ce Bulletwn, tome XX, p. 76. 
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KRASSILSTSCHIK a retrouvé le méme parasite dans le gouvernement 
de Kiew sur le Cleonus punctiventris Germ. Les insectes, si redoutées 
des cultivateurs de la betterave de la Russie méridionale, peuvent 
donc étre combattus efficacement par trois champignons : la muscar- 
dine verte, Isarza destructor Metscu. ; la muscardine rotge, Soros- 
porelia wvella Krassiu.; et la muscardine blanche Botrytis Bassiana 
BALS. 

VEDHALME et KRASSILSTSCHIK ont découvert aussi une espéce 
nouvelle d’[sarza sur un Livus indéterminé (larve et nymphe) qui 
vit sur | Onopordon acanthium L., aux environs d’Odessa, TIsaria 
gu’on pourrait utiliser sans doute pour se débarrasser des divers 
Curculionides qui attaquent les Carduacées. 

Enfin l’Zsaria destructor, si bien étudiée par MeTscuNIKoFF sur le 
Cleonus punctiventris,a été retrouvée par VEDHALME, pres d’Odessa, 
sur les larves d’un Agrioles et sur les chenilles d’Heliothis dipsa- 
ceus L. 

Mais le champignon que KrassILSTSCcHIK a étudié le plus compleé- 
tement est celui qu’il a rencontre dans la Bessarabie méridionale 
sur les ceufs du Criquet voyageur (Pachytylus migratorius L.) et 
qui a été observé également par A. KowaLevsky et J. VEDHALME. 
C’est une forme conidiophore que KRASSILSTSCHIK croit pouvoir 
rapporter a l’Isaria de Cordyceps (Torrubia) ophioglossoides Kur. 
TuLASNE (4) (Selecta fungorum Carpol. III, p. 20-22, Pl. 11, fig. 9). 
C’est aussi, parait-il, avis émis par les Professeurs CIENKOWSKY 
et REINHARDT qui ont vu des préparations de ce champignon. 
L’aspect extérieur rappelle assez bien le Penicillium glaucum, 
mais laforme des spores qui sont cylindriques ne permet pas la 
confusion. 

On sait que la plupart des Cordyceps vivent en parasite sur les 
insectes. Un tres petit nombre d’espéces seulement (Cordyceps 
ophioglossoides Kur. Tut. et le Cordyceps capitataTuu.) se ren- 
contrent exclusivement sur les champignons du genre Elapho- 
myCces. 

(1) Ce Champignon fut décrit par EHRHART, qui, aprés LINNE et VAILLANT, signala 
également Sphaeria (Torrubia) militaris, L’abréviation Eur. trompa RoBIN qui la tra- 
duisit par EHRENBERG (Végétaux parasites, p. 647, Sph. militaris HHRENBERG). La 
méme erreur a été commise par un cryptogamiste distingué, M. LEBRETON, dont le 


Bulletin de la Soc. des Amis des Sciences de Rowen a publié une Note sur le Torrubia 
ophioqglossordes KHRENBERG (année 1876, 2° semestre, p. 199). 
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Si !'/saria des ceufs de Criquets est bien!’ Isaria ophioglossoides, 
nous nous trouvons en présence d’un fait trés curieux dont Kras- 
SILSTSCHIK n’a pas saisi toute importance. 

« Quoique, dit-il (p. 104), Cordyceps ophioglossoides, dont notre 
champignon se rapproche le plus , soit du nombre des espéces de ce 
genre qui vivent en parasite sur les Hlaphomyces et jamais sur les 
insectes, il ne faudrait pas, sous prétexte qu'il n’y a rien des éléments 
de |’ Hlaphomyces dans les ceufs de Criquets, admettre ici un double 
parasitisme, car, d'une part, il est bien invraisemblable que les 
Elaphomyces, ces gastromycetes (1), puissent vegéter sur des ceufs 
de criquets, et d’un autre coté, il serait encore plus invraisemblable 
quun EBlaphomyces qui est ordinairement cent fois plus grand qu’un 
cut de criquet, puisse jouer le role de ce dernier. Par conséquent, 
il nous parait certain que notre champignon vit immédiatement et 
directement aux dépens des ceufs de criquets. » 

Cette conclusion n’explique rien. La question est plus complexe 
et d'un intérét plus général. Les ceufs de criquets fournissent évi- 
demment au champignon une nourriture insuffisante pour lui per- 
mettre de développer son appareil reproducteur le plus parfait, 
l'appareil thecigére. Mais comment se fait-il que dans certaines loca- 
lites le Cordyceps ophioglossoides abandonne les ceufs d’Acridiens 
pour végéter d'une maniere plus compléte sur les Hlaphomyces ? 

On sait que les Hlaphomyces sont tres sujets a étre envahis par 
de nombreux parasites et, en particulier, par les larves de dipteres 
du genre Helomyza. 

Or les dipteres de ce groupe sont frequemment infestés a leur 
tour par des Sphaeriacées entomogeénes. QUELET a décrit un Cordy- 
ceps, le C. Forquignont QuEL. qui vit sur | Helomyza rufa Fas. (2) 
et GADEAU DE KERVILLE a signalé le Stdbum Kervillet QUELET 
comme parasite tres frequent de Leria cesia MIG. aux environs de 
Rouen et d’Elbeeuf. (3) 


(1) Nous avons releve ci-dessus cette erreur : les Elephomyces sont des Tuberacés et 
non des Gastromycétes. 

(2) QUELET. Quelques especes critiques ou nouvelles de la flore mycologique de 
France (Association francaise. Congrés de Toulouse, 1887, p. 591, Pl. xx1, fig. 18). 

(8) H. Gaprau pr KervitLe. Note sur une nouvelle espece de Champignon ento- 


mogene (Stilbum Kervillet QUEL.) (Bulletin de la Soc. des Amis des Sciences nat, de 
Rouen, 1884). 
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Il me parait bien probable que les Cordyceps, parasites des 
Elaphomyces , ont vécu dabord a l'état d’Jsaria sur les larves de 
diptéres qui attaquent ces Tuberacées, puis ont étendu leur myce- 
lium sur l Elaphomyces lui-méeme, et ont pu ainsi, grace a cette 
nourriture plus large, développer leur appareil thecigere. 


Iiest méme possible que les choses se soient passées ainsi autrefois 
dans l’évolution phylogénique, et qu’aujourd huiles Torrubia ophio- 
glossoides et capitata envahissent directement les Elaphomyces. 
Cependant les observations de KrassiILSTscHIK montrent que, pour 
la premiere de ces espéces, le parasitisme sur les insectes s observe 
encore en certaines localités au moins, pour la forme [sarva. 


La suppression d’un h6te intermeédiaire introduisant un parasite 
sur un substratum tout different de celui qu’exploitent ses congé- 
neres , nest pas un fait absolument rare, et il me serait facile d’en 
citer bien des exemples. 

Jai signale ailleurs, avec detail, le cas si curieux des Rhizoceé- 
phales considérés comme hotes intermédiaires entre les Décapodes 
et les Bopyriens. 

Un exemple non moins intéressant , et peut-étre plus facile a sai- 
sir, est celui que nous offrent certains hyménoptéres, de la famille 
des Chalcidites. Les Hurytoma , auxquels je fais allusion en ce mo- 
ment, sont généralement parasites d’autres insectes , et certains 
d’entre-eux vivent notamment aux dépens de Dipteres gallicoles , 
tels que les Cécidomyes. Mais il en est qui forment directement des 
galles sur les végétaux. L’ Hurztoma longipennis, par exemple, 
produit sur le Psamma arenaria une galle assez voisine de celles 
que les Cécidomyes occasionnent sur d'autres Graminées. L’ Hury- 
toma catleyae étudié par Ritey, est considéré par Jes horticulteurs 
d'Amerique, et méme de Belgique (ow il s’est introduit récemment), 
comme un insecte nuisible aux Orchidées. 

Il est bien évident que ces hyménoptéres ont été autrefois des 
insectes utiles, mais ils ont fini par prendre la place du parasite , 
aux dépens duquel ils vivaient primitivement. Le méme fait s'est 
produit , sans doute, chez les hymeénopteéres caprificateurs , d’aprés 
les observations de Frirz MUELLER (Voir ce Bulletin, p. 88). 


De pareils exemples me paraissent jeter une certaine lumiére sur 
les rapports des Isarta et des Elaphomyces , et nous permettent 
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d’expliquer rationellement des particularités qui semblaient jusqu’ici 
fort embarrassantes. 

KRASSILSTSCKIK a résumé son travail dans une série de tableaux 
donnant la liste (par ordres) des insectes infestés, les noms des 
champignons parasites, ceux des naturalistes qui les ont découverts, 
l’étendue des epidémies , les tentatives de culture artificielle et les 
indications bibliographiques relatives a chaque cas. 

C’est la une entreprise fort louable, et qui rendra de grands 
services & ceux qui voudront étudier cette question si intéressante 
des champignons parasites des insectes. 

Toutefois, comme nous l’avons déja dit, ces tableaux sont trés 
nermplets, et auteur a négligé en particulier la littérature myco- 
logique francaise. Les travaux admirables des fréres TULASNE, les 
notes de Cornu et les miennes sont seuls cités. Tout en étant tres 
flatté de me trouver au petit nombre des élus, je ne puis m’empé- 
cher de regretter que KrassiLsTscuHik ait laissé dans l’ombre une 
série d’observations intéressantes (1). 


Jen rappelle quelques-unes au hasard : 

1° Polistes pallipes Lxp., parasité par Torrubia (Cordyceps) 
sphecocephala Ku., Antilles (PEREZ) ; 

2° Vespa crabro L., parasité par Cordyceps Ditlmari QUEL., 
Jura (QuELET). — La forme conidiophore de Cordyceps Dittmari 
est trés probablement l'Tsaria sphecophila Dirrmar (Ceratonema 
srabronis Person) trouvée également sur Vespa crabro et ratta- 
chée par SoRoKIN, sans raison valable ce me semble, a Cordy- 
ceps sphecocephala Ku..; 


3° et 4 Myrmica rufa L. et Formica nigra L., parasitées par 
Cordyceps myrmecophila Cxsati, Italie, Finlande, Angleterre, 
Amerique septentrionale , Ceylan, Sarawak ; 


5° Melolontha vulgaris L., parasité par Cordyceps militaris L., 
France. Aude (ROUMEGUERE) ; 

6° Rhizotrogus solstitialis Fas., parasité par Cordyceps ento- 
morhiza ( Dicxs.), France : Super Bagnéres ( ROUMEGUERE et 
FouURCADE) ; 


(1) Voir notamment RoumMEGUERE , Les Spheriacees entomogenes (Revue mycolo- 
gique, VI, 1884, p. 148 et suiv.). 
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7° Lucanus cervus L., parasité par [saria eleutheratorum NEEs. 
France : Saone-et-Loire (GROGNOT). 

Cet Isaria est peut-étre la forme conidiophore de Cordyceps ento- 
morhiza ; 

8° Zabrus gilbus Fas., parasité par Cordyceps cinerea TUL 
France : Valmigére (Aude) (ROUMEGUERE) : 


9° Acronycta aceris L., parasité par la variété prolifera ramosa 
RouMEGUERE (Fungi Gallici exsiccati, N° 13861) de l'Isarza de Tor- 
rubia militaris. Environs de Lyon (J. THIERRY) ; 


10° Sphinx atropos L , parasité par Cordyceps sphingum. 

L’état conidifére de cette espéce est lTsaria sphinguin Scuw. 

11° Leria caesta Mrtec., parasité par Sldbwm Kervillet QUELET. 
Sur les parois de la cavée de Dieppedalle , prés Rouen, et grottes 
calcaires d’Oriva! , pres Elbeuf (GADEAU DE KERVILLE). 


Je n’ai cité dans cette liste que des cas observés antérieurement 
a la publication de KrassILsTSCHIK. 

Depuis 1876 le nombre des observations s'est encore fortement 
accru, et un travail d’°ensemble devient de jour en jour plus néces- 
saire. 

KRASSILSTSCHIK termine son mémoire par des considérations 
générales sur les champignons parasites des insectes. 

D’apres lui, il convient de ne considérer comme réellement ento- 
mogenes que les six genres suivants : Cordyceps, Isaria, Stiulbum, 
Botrytis, Entomophthora et Tarichium. 

Nous avons vu que KrassILSTscHIk désigne sous le nom de 
Tarichivm, un champignon bien différent de ceux auxquels Coun a 
donné ce nom; et dautre part nous avons montré ailleurs que les 
Tarichium de Coun ne constituent pas un genre autonome. Ils 
répondent a une sorte de fructifications (spores durables) des Ento- 
mophthora, de méme que l’ancien genre Hmpusa correspond a 
Vappareil conidien des mémes champignons. 

Peut-étre aussi KRASSILSTSCHIK accepte-t-i] avec un peu trop de 
timidité le lien qui rattache les Isavia aux Cordyceps. Mais toutes 
réserves faites, et en laissant de coté la question de savoir s'il ne 
conviendrait pas de subdiviser les grands genres Cordyceps et 
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Entomophthora, nous acceptons volontiers les vues de ]’auteur, 
dont voici la traduction : 


« Bien que dans ces derniers temps Dr Bary penche a admettre 
lopinion de TuLAsNE que I’Jsaria est seulement la forme conidiale 
de Cordyceps et considére comme trés probable que Isaria fari- 
nosa appartient au développement de Cordiceps mititaris, il faut 
faire attention que le genre Jsarza comprend un nombre énorme 
de formes et que l’union de ce genre avec les Cordyceps étant 
seulement probable (1) pour une espeéce , il est utile pour le moment 
de conserver le genre Jsarza et de désigner chaque forme par un 
nom spécial. 

« Quant & Botrytis Basstana, De Bary a admis aufrefois (ainsi 
que BREFELD) que ce n’est autre chose que la forme conidiale d'un 
Pyrénomycéte (Melanospora parasilica); toutefois aprés de nom- 
breuses cultures et recherches, il parait avoir renonceé a cette 
idée (2). 

« Le genre Stzlbuma seulement un représentant parmi les 
champignons muscardiniens et ne fait que peu de victimes. C'est 
le Stilbum Buqueti ; quoique ce dernier ne soit pas completement 
bien connu et que pour cette raison on puisse se demander si 
tous les stades de son développement se passent sur les insectes, 
quoique, d’aprés Buquet, le champignon se développe seulement 
sur des insectes morts, d’aprés la description et les bons dessins 
de Rosin, on peut admettre avec ce dernier que le Stiubum se 
développe déja du vivant de l’insecte et qu’il acheve son évolution 
aprés la mort de celui-ci, en un mot qu'il se comports comme une 
vraie muscardine (3). 

« Quant ace qui concerne Tarichium, j’ai déja dit que ce genre 
doit suivre les Entomophthora. La difficulté des cultures artificielles 
des Tarichium et Vimpossibilité de Vinfestation artificielle des 
insectes avec les spores de ces champignons génent trés fort l'étude de 
ce groupe d’organismes parasitaires intéressant au plus haut degré. 

« Au nombre des champignons qui figurent sur notre liste comme 


1) A. DE Bary. Vergleichende Morphologie und Biologie der Pilze, etc. Leipzig 
1884, p. 402. 


(2) A. DE Bary, lL. c., p. 274. 
(3) C. Rosin. Hist, nat. des vegét. parasites, etc., 1853, p. 644. 
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se développant accidentellement sur les insectes avecle réle d’ento- 
mogéne se trouve un représentant du genre Cladosporium. Quoi- 
que beaucoup despéeces du genre Cladosporium soient connues 
comme parasites des végétaux et que dans le monde des animaux les 
Cladosporium ne se montrent pas en qualité de parasites, il faut 
noter la présence sur notre liste d’un cas de ce genre, constaté par 
un mycologue aussi expérimenté et aussi instruit que le Prof. 
SALENSKy de Kazan. Il serait un peu étrange 2 premiére vue que 
Yexistence d’un parasite aussi utile que Cladosporium parasiticum 
SoroK.. gui vit sur le coleoptere Polyphylla fullo, put étre dans 
le cas donné interprété comme si nous n’avions affaire qu’a un 
champignon saprophyte accidentel. 

« Il est tout a fait inutile de parler des Penzcillawm considérés 
comme entomogeénes. Le Penicalliwm glaucum qui dans lopinion 
de LoupE serait parasite d’un papillon, Bryophila raptricula, 
ne peut en aucune maniére étre compris au nombre de champignons 
entomogénes, et si, sur les cadavres de chrysalides réellement 
muscardinisées, il peut en effet se développer du Penzcilliwm glau- 
cum, cest tout simplement comme phénoméne consécutif et comme 
saprophyte sur des chrysalides déja mortes. Il n’y a aucun doute 
que les chrysalides dont parle LoupE, étaient déja frappées par 
un autre champignon parasite, a la suite duquel Je Penicillium 
glaucum s'éetait développé postérieurement. 

« Tout aussi inexact, quoique beaucoup moins intelligible, est le 
cas cité par HaaGEeN, a savoir que Burns aurail détruit le coléop- 
tere ennemi de la pomme de terre(Doryphora) avec de Ja levure de 
biére (!!?) 

« Les champignons des levures n’ont rien de commun avec les 
muscardines et si on pouvait croire autrefois, comme lI’a fait 
Balt, que la mouche d’appartement était tuée par une ievure, nous 
savons aujourd’hui apres les belles recherches de BREFELD, que la 
prétenduelevure de la mouche d@’appartement, n’est autre chose 
quune Entomophthorés a un certain stade de développement. Mais 
entre un Saccharomyces et une Hatomophthora il y a certainement 
tres loin. Peut-étre si HAAGEN et BuRNS ont constaté seulement le 
fait de la présence de levures dans le corps de Leptinotarsa decem- 
leneata, peut-on conjecturer que vraisemblablement ils ont eu affaire 
aune /ntomophthora qu'ils n’ont pas reconnue. 
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« Mais s’ils affirment qu'une espéce déterminée la levure de biere 
peut détruire le Doryphora, cela est évidemment une erreur (1). 

« Il faut signaler encore le genre Metarhizium dont certains repré- 
sentants figurent aussi sur notre liste. Ce genre nouveau a été établi 
par le professeur N. Sornoxin pour la muscardine verte, décou- 
verte par MetscHnicorr sur les larves d’Anisoplia austriaca 
et nommeée par lui Hntomophthora anisopliew. Comme les carac- 
teres de ce champignon ne concordent pas absolument avec ceux des 
Entomophthora, le Prof. Soroxin a proposé de l’'appeler Melarhi- 
s¢wm. Mais comme plus tard MeTscuNIKoFF a donné ala muscardine 
verte le nom d’Jsaria destructor, comme mes longues observations 
sur ce champiguon et un grand nombre de cultures pures m’ont 
prouvé que le champignon de la muscardine verte se rapproche tout 
a fait du genre Isarza, le nom de Metarhizium devenait inutile, 
@autant plus gue les autres représentants de ce genre étaient 
insuffisamment établis. Le champignon de la muscardine verte 
prend aussi l’aspect typique d’une plante arborescente d’Jsavza sur 
les larves de Cleonus punctiventris lorsque celles-ci sont placés sur 
du sable humide. Dans les cultures artificielles, l'Isaria destructor 
est connuen outre sous la forme de Coremium. 

« Quant aux noms ingénieux que Leperr a donné a diverses 
formes de champignons entomogeénes, tels que Verticiliwm, Polis- 
tophthora, Acanthomyces, etc., ils ne représentent nullement des 
formes nouvelles, mais ne sont que des synonymes de Cordyceps 
et Isaria. 

« Il reste a voir dans combien de cas les muscardines parasites 
des insectes se sont développées dans des conditions artificielles 
On constate que les experiences ont été faites sur 24 espéces diffé- 
rentes d'insectes (les expériences de Burns non comptées, bien 
entendu) et ont toujours donné des résultats favorables. En outre, 
dans quatre autres cas la contagion, quoique observée aussi dans 
des conditions artificielles (non 4 ciel découvert), ne provenait pas 
de spores intentionnellement semées. 

« Dans ces derniers cas le parasite se développait sur des insectes 
renfermés dans des bocaux ou des boites. I) est intéressant de noter que 


(1) Chez les Daphnies seulement on a trouvé (METSCHNIKOFF) une maladie causée par 
un champignon du groupe des levures. 
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presque tous les cas d’infestation artificie'le sont dus 4 des champi- 
gnons des genres Isavia et Botrytis, c’est-a-dire des champignons 
dont les cultures artificielles réussissent a présent 4 merveille. 

« Au contraire les infestations avec les genres Cordyceps et 
Entomophthora sont en nombre plus restreint. Jusqu’a présent les 
cultures artificielles de ces derniers genres n’ont aucunement 
réussi. Pour le genre Cordyceps nous n’avons qu'une expérience 
de Dr Bary et pour les Entomophthora trois expériences de BRE- 
FELD. Avec Stdbwm aucune expérience n’a été tentée, mais a en 
juger par la structure de ce champignon si semblable a celle des 
Isaria, il est probable que la culture artificielle de Stz/bum et les 
infestations réussiraient aussi bien qu’avec les Jsarza. Pour ce qui 
concerne le genre Tarichiwin toutes les expériences de contagion 
artificielle ont complétement échoué et par conséquent toute cul- 
ture artificielle s'est montrée également impossible. 

« Si des recherches ultérieures confirmaient le cycle de développe- 
ment de Tarachium uvella mihi, et si un développement conforme 
s obtenait dans les cultures artificielles aussi pour les autres repré- 
sentants de ce genre, il y aurait alors possibilité de tenter des expé- 
riences d'infestations avec les spores obtenues par culture artifi- 
cielle. 

« Les spores ordinaires des Tarichivm, ainsi qu'il a été indiqué, 
mises en contact de toute fagon avec le corps des insectes ne pro- 
duisent jamais de contagion. » 

Il va sans dire que je me joins trés volontiers et sans aucune res- 
triction a l’appel chaleureux que KrassILSTSCHIK adresse en termi- 
nant aux botanistes, aux entomologistes, voire méme aux chimistes, 
pour leur demander d’unir leurs efforts en vue d'un but commun 
trés digne d’exciter leur émulation : la victoire des agriculteurs 
contre le fiéau ruineux des insectes nuisibles qui ravagent tour a 
tour nos champs, nos vergers et nos bois. 


Paris, le 5 Avril 1889. 
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(EXTRACTED FROM THE AMERICAN NATURALIST, DECEMBER, 1887.) 
BOTANY. 


Character of the Injuries produced by Parasitic Fungi 
upon their Host-Plants.°—The first and most general injury 
which is produced upon plants by parasitic fungi results in con- 
sequence of the essential character of the fungus. Green plants 
have the power of converting inorganic materials into food for 
themselves. Fungi have not this power, but depend for their 
food entirely upon materials that have been previously elaborated 
by some green plant. Parasitic fungi take their food from their 
host while it is yet alive. The consequence to the plant, there- 
fore, is a loss of food, a withdrawal of formed nutritive material, 
resulting, to greater or less extent, in starvation. In individual 
cells the contents usually suffer the greater injury, but the wall 
is also injured, as when penetrated by the haustoria, or suckers,— 
é.g., upon the mycelium of Peronospora. But the special office of 
the haustoria is to absorb nutriment from the cell-contents. In 
some cases, as the above, the cell may live to be the continual 
prey of the parasite, and in some cases the cell is killed. 

(2) While the food-supply of the plant is reduced, its power 
to replenish it is at the same time impaired,—.c., in case the 
fungus grows upon the green parts, as it does most frequently. 
The passage of light to the cells may be obstructed. The white 
moulds, or mildews, must obstruct it to some extent, black moulds 
growing over the surface, much- more. The latter may occur 
either as true parasites, or as saprophytes upon “ honey-dew.” 

Impaired nutrition weakens the physiological power of the 
chlorophyll. The life of the cells preyed upon is frequently 


5 Edited by Prof. CHARLES E. BrssEy, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
© Read before Section F, A. A. A. S., August, 1837. 
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destroyed, and they become brown and dry, as in many species 
of Septoria, or crumble and fall out, leaving holes in the leaf, as 
frequently in Puccinia asteris. Where the injury is not so severe, 
spots of various colors, often characteristic of the species, mark 
more or less definitely the extent of the mycelium. Exposure 
to light and the activity of the chlorophyll may be lessened in 
another way, by a change in the position of the infested stems 
and leaves. A very common effect of a parasite is a more erect 
and rigid growth, as in blackberries diseased with C@oma nitens, 
the orange-rust, and in the garden spurges, Luphorbia maculata 
and EF. hypericifola, infested with the cluster-cup, cidium eu- 
phoroieg. These spurges normally grow prostrate, with leaves 
widely spreading, allowing the greatest possible exposure to 
sunlight. In the diseased condition the stems are erect and the 
leaves less favorably spread. 

(3) Growth may be abnormally accelerated or retarded, and 
both these effects may be produced in different cases by the same 
fungus. Peronospora parasitica growing upon the common pep- 
pergrass, Lepidium virginicum, forms a thick, felted coating of 
hyphz upon the under surfaces of the leaves, and causes the 
latter to be somewhat contracted. The same fungus growing 
upon the stems of Szsymbrium canescens causes swelling and 
distortion. The A®cidium on Sambucus canadensis distorts the 
stem by accelerating growth, the infested side becoming swollen 
and the stem bent. 

Exobasidium vaccini on species of Vaccinium causes the leaves 
to shrink ; forms believed to belong to the same species, growing 
on Azalea and Andromeda, produce inflated sacs, often several 
inches in diameter. 

A distortion usually consists of the fungus producing it and 
the abnormal tissues of the host, as illustrated in the smut of 
maize and the curl of peach-leaves. In the latter extra layers of 
cells are formed on one side. 

Aicidium euphorbie accelerates the growth of the stems of its 
host and retards that of the leaves,—an effect resembling that of 
insufficient light upon plants, as upon vines on the shaded side 
of a trellis, or potato-sprouts ina cellar. The orange-rust on 
blackberries retards the growth of the leaves, as does also the 
cluster-cup upon Ranunculus abortivus. 

Fusicladium, the scab-fungus of apples and pears, retards the 
growth often of one side, while that of the other continues, pro- 
ducing unilateral development and curvature of the axis of the 
fruit. 

(4) Fungi are not confined to the chlorophyll-bearing parts of 
plants; woody stems, roots, flowers, seeds, and fleshy fruits all 
have their parasites. One of the Myxomycetes, Ylasmodiophora 
brassicé, causes the disease called club-root in the roots of 
cabbage. The appearance of the club-root of roses, which is 
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troublesome in American green-houses, suggests a similar cause. 
Among those on woody stems are the black knot on species of 
Prunus and the Gymnosporangia on cedars. 

The flower is attacked in the case of the “ double blossom” of 
blackberries, the smuts of many grasses (such as Ustlago raben- 
horstiana on Panicum sanguinale), and other cases that will sug- 
gest themselves. Often the entire inflorescence is arrested in its 
development. Smut of Indian corn attacks both staminate and 
pistillate flowers, and the green parts as well. Ustlago anther- 
arum upon Caryophyllacee produces its spores in the anthers. 
Tilletia caries, the bunt of wheat, destroys the inner structure of 
the seed, without much changing the external appearance. The 
majority of Ustilagineze attack the inflorescence, flowers, and 
fruit. 

The young ovary is affected in various ways. Ergot distorts 
it and produces an abnormal, horn-like mass of tissue; smuts 
convert it into powdery spores. Exoascus changes that of 
Prunus into a pouch. Fusicladium kills the newly-formed pear. 

(5) The last case is also an example of the premature falling 
of diseased parts, apparently by the formation of the separative 
layer before its time. Such a falling of leaves is well illustrated 
by Septoria ridis upon the currant. On the other hand, diseased 
parts may remain green after the other parts have matured in the 
usual way. Ovaries of Evagrostis poeoides filled with Ustilago 
Spermophorus are most readily detected by this sign. Probably 
this may be classed as retarded development. 

(6) Many fungi cause decay of ripe fruit, both while attached 
to its plant and after removal, while still alive. From a practical 
stand-point, the injury to fruit may be of two kinds; it may affect 
simply the appearance, and hence the market-value, or impair 
the quality, when it does not entirely destroy. The scab of 
apples is injurious in either of these degrees. 

Some fungi begin their growth as parasites under ordinary 
conditions, to continue it under conditions. more like those which 
accompany saprophytic growth; in this connection may be men- 
tioned the potato-rot, beginning its growth upon the green plant 
and sometimes completing it in the cellar, but upon the still 
living tuber. 

(7) Some valuable plants are liable to infection from others of 
less value; a knowledge of this fact in individual cases may be 
of great practical utility, as a remedy may be more easily and 
effectively applied. It is easier to destroy wild grapes and Am- 
pelopsis than to destroy Peronospora upon cultivated grapes 
which have suffered infection from the wild ones. This remedy 
especially commends itself when one stage of the fungus grows 
upon one kind of plant and another stage upon another kind, 
as do cedar-apples and orchard-rusts. 

Perhaps no line of investigation in economic mycology prom- 
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ises better practical results than this. The relations of a few of 
the Uredinez are known, as are also the relations of Ustilaginez 
and the yeast-like forms which may be looked for in manure ; 
but of the life-histories of the great group of “ Fungi imperfecti,” 
including many injurious species, almost nothing is known. 

It is often difficult to.estimate the extent of the injury to be 
attributed to any one of these causes, as several commonly op- 
erate together. Canada thistle attacked by Puccinia suaveolens 
wilts in hot sunshine, while healthy plants remain fresh; and 
this appears to be due chiefly to the first cause, the loss of nutri- 
ment, which weakens the physiological power. Is it possible 
that the breaking of the epidermis by the sori, in this or other 
cases, increases the rapidity of transpiration ? 

Farmers say the red rust of wheat produces comparatively 
slight injury, while the black rust is destructive. The black rust 
appears on the stems, which at that stage of growth have little 
chlorophyll, even if healthy; the formation of winter spores ap- 
pears to make a greater drain upon the resources of the host than 
the formation of summer spores, which have much weaker vitality. 

Certain groups of plants are the prey of certain groups of 
fungi. Gymnosporangia grow upon Cupressinez ; Restelize upon 
Pomacee; Phragmidia upon the sub-order Rosacez proper. 
Numerous species of Uromyces are parasitic upon Leguminose, 
and the grasses support more Puccinie than does any other 
family of phanerogams. In these two genera no species is 
known to produce its teleutospores upon’ host-plants belonging 
to more than one order. The large majority of Uredinez grow 
_upon herbaceous plants, as do Ustilagineze and Peronosporee. In 
these groups a given species commonly inhabits but few species 
of host-plants, while some Erysiphez inhabit a large number. 

Many Erysiphez grow upon woody plants. Fungi imperfecti 
are perhaps least of all to be classified with reference to hosts, 
though many of their genera may be. Woody plants have fewer 
active parasites than herbaceous plants. Water-plants and those 
of wet places are freer from attack than those which grow upon 
common soil. 

To recapitulate, parasitic fungi injure their host-plants by (1) 
depriving them of nourishment; (2) impairing the power of as- 
similation; (3) abnormally accelerating or retarding growth, 
causing distortion; (4) not only green parts are affected, but 
roots, stems, inflorescence, flowers, and fruit; (5) leaves and fruit 
fall prematurely ; (6) decay is produced in ripe fruits before and 
after removal from the plant; (7) valuable plants receive injury 
from those of less value by ordinary infection or hetercecism. 

The amount of injury due to one cause is uncertain, since 
several act together. 

Certain groups of phanerogams are liable to be attacked by 
certain groups of fungi.—A. B. Seymour, Cambridge, Mass. 


Jan. 30, 1888. 
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From the AMERTCAN NATURALIST, July, 1890. 


BOTANY. 


Some Elementary Botanies.—That there is a dissatisfaction 
with the Commoner methods of teaching botany as set forth in the text 
books, is indicated by the numerous attempts of various teachers to 
give us better books. In no other science is there to-day such diver- 
sity of opinion aS.to the best method of introducing the pupil to the 
subject to be studied. As a result we havea multiplication of elemen- 
tary books, each designed to lead the pupil into his work bya different 
route. For twenty years the little books by Miss Youmans have stood as 
a sort of protest against mere ‘‘ book botany.’’ ‘Though faulty in many 
particulars, they were valuable in showing that there are other ways of 
teaching botany than the stereotyped ones. A recent book, ‘‘ De- 
scriptive Botany,’’ by the same author, has much in it to commend. 
At the very beginning the pupil is told to supply himself with his own 
material for examination. He is told to ‘‘gather a variety of leaves ; 
and to begin their study by comparing them,”’ etc., etc. Further on 
we find this: ‘‘ Pull up any herb which,has a distinct stem, and com- 
pare the stem with the root,’’ and so on repeatedly. ‘This is excellent, 
and the pupil cannot fail to be greatly benefited by such a course. 
There is too marked an emphasis given to.technical terms, which are 
needlessly printed in italics, and too frequently there is a dictionary- 
like brevity, as when we read that ‘‘ The leaf ‘of a fern is called a 
Jrond,’’ and ‘‘ The stalk or petiole of a frond iscalled a sésfe.’’ Why 
this is so is not hinted. ‘The ‘‘ Popular Flora’’ is just what it pretends 
to be—popular—and will be useful to the beginner who has prepared 
himself aright to take it up. It contains brief but plain descriptions 
of the more common flowering plants including cultivated as well as 
wild species. It is pleasant to note that the Gymnosperms are as- 
signed to their proper place between Angiosperms and the, Pterido- 
phytes. It is not so pleasant, however, to note that the explanation of 
the structure of the flowers of the Conifers (the sole representatives of 
the Gymnosperms) is wholly erroneous. ‘There has been an attempt to 
carry the old and discarded ideas as to floral structure over into the 
new classification. The Conifers as described in this book should go 
back into their old position, sandwiched between the Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons ! 

In many points the ‘‘ High School Botany,’’ prepared by H. B. 
Spotton for the use of Canadian students, has a considerable resem- 
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blance to Miss Youmans’s work noticed above. There is the same 
admiration and following of Henslow’s ‘‘schedules’’ for analysis, the 
same examination of representative plants, while in each there are sev- 
eral chapters given to generalizations. Most of the work of preparing 
this volume appears to be well done, but there are evidences here and 
there of haste. Thus while the true nature of the lichens is recognized 
on page 202, alittle further on (p. 206) we have the old statement that 
‘the lichens, from their peculiar constitution, may be regarded as tran- 
sitional between the Algee and the Fungi.’’ Here we have alittle new 
wine (p. 202) in a very old bottle (p. 206). The ‘ Flora for the Use 
of Beginners’’ in this book is much like Miss Youmans’s ‘ Popular 
Flora.’’ It is really a very useful little manual, 

A recent English book, Edmonds’s “‘ Elementary Botany,’’ has been 
placed before the American public by Longmans of New York. It is 
a much more scientific book than either of the preceding, although 
like them it teaches botany by observation. The principal difference 
is that the observation in this book is more profound, and is directed 
to essential rather than to superficial characters. The student is brought 
to study the plant as a living thing, rather than an object to be classi- 
fied and labeled. We find that while 153 pages are given to structure 
and physiology, but 35 are devoted to classification. A few orders are 
selected, and in eacha typical plant is suggested for study, while a few 
others are cited as common examples. ‘The book is a very good one. 

Dr. Campbell’s ‘‘ Structural and Systematic Botany,’’ which has re- 
cently been brought out by Ginn & Co., is an attempt to supply a small 
and handy introduction to all parts of the vegetable kingdom, It is 
based upon, and to a certain extent is an abridgement of, Goebel’s 
‘‘Qutlines of Classification and Special“Morphology of Plants,’’ a work 
of' great usefulness to the student in spite of its considerable cost. 
This introduction will be welcome to many a teacher and student who 
cannot afford the larger work, 

After a few introductory pages devoted to methods of work, and a 
brief examination of the cell, the Protophytes are taken up, nine pages 
being devoted to them. ‘Then follow in order the Algz, Fungi, Bryo- 
phytes, Pteridophytes, and Spermaphytes. Very good outline drawings, 
largely original, accompany the text. A commendable feature of the 
work is the adoption of Eichler’s arrangement of the flowering plants. 

Here and there slips, due doubtless to haste, are noticed. Thus 
the figures B, C, and D, on page 132, are certainly not'of ‘‘ year-old 
cones of Scotch Pine,’’ and on page 131 the relation of scale and 
“* ovule-bearing leaf’’ are badly confused. There is also a looseness in 
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the quotation of the titles of works of reference and the names of 
authors and publishers on pp. 235-6. We note further that Ustilago 
is persistently spelled Ustillago.—Cuares E. BEssEy. 


The Completion of Saccardo’s Sylloge Fungorum.—Eight 
years ago the first volume of this great work appeared, and this has 
been followed by others in rapid succession until now we have the 
eighth and final volume of the series. In these thick volumes, which 
aggregate more than eight thousand pages, nearly thirty-two thousand 
species have been described (exactly, 31,927). The completion of so 
great a labor in so brief aspace of time must excite at once our wonder 
and admiration. We have herea work of vast extent, whose first and 
last volumes are near enough together in time, so that they are not ap- 
preciably separated by any change in plan, due to a change of view on 
the part of the authors. Whatever we may say of the plan of the 
work, and however much we may wish that a different one had been 
adopted, it is comfortable to know that here at least is a book comple- 
ted upon the lines laid down by its author less than a decade ago. It 
is cheerful, also, to think that a generation has not died during the 
publication of the work, but that nearly all who saw its beginning have 
seen its completion. Thus the depressing influence of De Candolle’s 
“¢ Prodromus,’’ dragging its way through fifty years to incompletion, is 
counteracted, and we may again hope to see great undertakings inau- 
gurated. 

If we take the great masses of families as worked in this book, and 
make a distribution in an approximately natural system, we get a better 
idea of the numbers and extent of thefungi. For convenience of ref- 
erence the number of species in each family is given, and the total 
number in each order or class. 


PROTOPHYTA. 


MyxomycEeTE&.—(Vol. VII.)—Monadinacez, 49 species; Soro- 
phoracez, 9 ; Myxomycetacez, 383. Total, 441 species. 
SCHIZOPHYTA:—Schizomycetacez, 659 species. (Vol. VIII.) 


ZLYGOPHYTA. 


ConjuGAT#.—Protomycetacee, 19; Chytridiacez, 132. (Vol. 
VIII.) ; Entomophthoracez, 20; Mucoracez, 200. (Vol. VII.) ; 
Total, 371 species. (Vol. VII.) 


OOPHYTA. 


C@0ELOBLASTE&.—Saprolegniacez, 80 ; Peronosporacez, 96. Total, 
176 specie s. (Vol. VII.) 
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CARPOPHYTA. 
ASCOMYCETEZ. 


PyRENOMYCETEA.—(Vols. I., II., and Add.)—Perisporiaceze, 481 ; 
Spheeriaceze, 5448; Coryneliaceze, 2; Hypocreacez, 640; Dothidi- 
aceze, 351; Microthyriacez, 65 ; Lophiostomacez, 213 ; Hysteriacez, 
372% Herinihysteriaceze, 3. | Lotalweys 75 species: 

HypopDERME®.—(Vol. VII.)—Uredinee, 1224; Ustilaginee, 284, 
Total, 1508 species, 4 

Phymetospheeriaceze, 16; Onygenacee, 6; Laboulbeniacez, 15. 
Total, 37 species. (Vol. VIII.) 

SPHAROPSIDEA,—( Vol. III.)—Sphzerioidacez, 3690 ; Nectrioidacez, 
44; Leptostromacez, 203; Excipulacez, 143. ‘Total, 4080 species. 
ete 

Melanconiacez, 606 species, (Vol. III.) 

HyPpHOMYCETEX.—(Vol. IV.)—Mucedinacez, 1147; Dematiacee, 
1579; Stilbacee, 344; Tuberculariacee, 594. ‘Total, 3664 species. 

SACCHAROMYCETE&,.—Saccharomycetacez, 30 species. (Vol. VIII.) 

DiscoMycETE®.—(Vol. VIII.)—Caliciaceee, 78; Gymnoascacee, 
51; Cordieritaceze, 5; Patellariaceze, 161; Phacidiacer, 268; Stic- 
tacez, 229; Bulgariacee, 152; Dermateacez, 255; Ascobolacee, 
130; Pezizaceze, 1948; Heloellaceze, 169; Cyttariacee, 7. Total, 
3453 species. 

TUBEROIDE®.—(Vol. VIII.)—Elaphomycetacee, 21 ; Cenoccoca- 
ceze,1; Tuberacee, 102; Endogonacee, 6. ‘Total, 130 species. 


oO 
BASIDIMYCETEZ. 


; / 
GASTEROMYCETE®.—(Vol. VII.)—Hymenogastracee, 78; lLyco- 
perdaceze, 426; Nidulariacez, 61; Phallaceze, 81. Total, 646 species. 
HyMENOMYCETE#.—(Vols. V. and VI.)—Tremellacee, 258; Clava- 
riacee, 371; Thelephoracez, 884; Hydnacee, 427; Polyporacee, 
1972; Agaricacese, 4639. Total, 8551 species. 

There are thus 1100 species of Protophytes; 371 of Zygophytes ; 
176 of Odphytes, and 30,280 of Carpophytes. Of the latter again 
there are 12,703 Ascomyceteze ; 9,197 Basidiomycetez, with 8,380 
probably, but not certainly, imperfect stages of the former. 

CHARLES E. BESSEy. 


Published July 31st, 1890. 
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BASIDOMYCETES. 


Agaricus (Collybia) velutipes, Curtis. On Azlanthus stump. 

Agaricus (Pleurotus) ostreatus, Jacq. New Dorp. 

Agaricus (Hypholoma) sublateritius, Scheeff. (probably). New Dorp. 
Lentinus Lecontet, Fr. On sweet birch, Clove Lake. 

Panus stipticus (Bull.), Fr. 

Schizophyllum commune, Fr. On Atlanthus, New Dorp; on wild cherry. 
Lenzites betulina (L.), Fr. On white oak, Richmond ; New Dorp. 
Polyporus lucidus (Leyss), Fr. Ona dead oak, New Dorp. 

Polyporus sulphureus, Fr. On dead wood. 

Polyporus obtusus, Berk. (probably). On Hicorta ovata. 

Polyporus adustus (Willd.), Fr. On Fagus. Woods of Arden. 

Polyporus applanatus (Pers.), Fr. On Salix fragilis and Quercus alba. 
Polyporus cinnabarinus, Fr. On dead wood. 

Polyporus pergamenus, Fr. On dead wood. 

Polyporus fomentarius (L.), Fr. 

Polyporus betulinus (Bull.), Fr. On white birch. 

Polyporus hirsutus (Wulf.), Fr. On Avlanthus, New Dorp; on Castanea, 


Richmond. 


Polyporus versicolor (.), Fr. On an old pear stump and dead sticks. 
Lolyporus conchifer, Schw. Ona chestnut log, New Dorp. 

Polyporus rimosus, Berk. On locust.* 

Mucronoporus gilvus (Schw.), E. & E. On scarlet oak, beech or hornbeam 


(Bull’s Head), and on chestnut. 


Dedelea quercina (L.), Pers. On white oak stump, New Dorp. 
Dedelea confragosa (Bolt.), Pers. New Springville. 

Merulius corium, Fr. On dead wood, Bard Ave. 

Fistulina pallida, B. & Rav. On chestnut, Richmond.+ 

Trpex stnuosus, Fr. On Atlanthus and chestnut sapling. 

Stereum frustulosum (Pers.), Fr. 

Stereum versicolor, Fr. On trees. 

Corticium scutellare, B. & C. (probably a young specimen). On alder. 
Corticium salicnum, Fr. On alder, Bull’s Head.t{ 

Tremella foliacea, Pers. 

Flirneola Auricula-Fude (L.), Fr. Ona chestnut log, New Dorp. 
Geaster hygrometricus, Pers. South Beach, on the ground. 
Bovista pila, B. & C. 

Lycoperdon gemmatum, Fr. (probably). On dead stumps. 
Lycoperdon cyathiforme, Bosc. Four Corners.|| 

Scleroderma vulgare, Fr. 


mac 


ASCOMY CETES 
Valsa (Euvatsa) glandulosa, Cke. On dead At/anthus, old fort at Richmond, 
Aylaria polymorpha, (Pers.) Ona cherry stump, New Dorp. 
Daldinia concentrica (Bolt.), Ces. & De Not. On beech, after fires ; on 
black birch. . 


HY PHOMYCETES. 
Verticillium candidum, Sacc. On black walnut. 

MYXOMYCETES. 
Trichia chrysosperma (Bull.), D. C. (probably). 


The following notes are extracts from the letters of Mr. Ellis, accompany- 
ing the specimens : 

* « Polyporus rimosus, Berk. Yours is just the same as specimens col- 
lected in Ohio by Prof. Morgan and determined by Cooke. Polyporus salicinus 
is darker and smoother, margin and all, and does not crack open like this. It Bas 
is closely allied to P. tgniarius, Fr. Your specimen ts the first I have seen from 
this region.” 

+ ‘\Fistulina Hepatica is credited to this country, and it is not absolutely _ Se 
impossible that your No. 8 is that species. It appears, however, to be the 
same as I find here, and which Cooke says is the /. pallida, B. & Rav.” 

{ «No. 12 must be C. sa/icinum, 1 think. I see no difference between 
your specimen and mine on willow. Yours is marked ‘on alder.’ Is it not 


x 


on willow ?”’ 

.|| ‘* Lycoperdon cyathiforme, Bosc. . . . When young and white like 
cheese curd, this species is good eating. Peel off the outer bark, slice and — 
iy alts 
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I. THE FUNGI OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


By Cuar es E. Fairman, A. M., M. D. 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ScIENCE. CorRES. MEMBER OF THE ROCHESTER 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


[Extracted from the Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of Science, 
Vol. I, Aug., 1890. ] 


THE FUNGI OF WESTERN NEW YORK, 
By Dr. CHARLES E. FAIRMAN. 


In the introductory portion of this paper a review of the progress 
of mycology in the United States was given at length, and a resumé of 
the work of the late Hon. G. W. Clinton, of Buffalo, the pioneer inves- 
tigator of the fungi of this section. A synopsis of the contributions of 
Clinton, contained in the Reports of the New York State Museum from 
the 23rd to the 39th, ended the historic treatment of the subject. 

For the past five years the author has been investigating the 
mycologic flora of Orleans county, N. Y., and has collected over 425 
different species during that time, which may be classified as follows : 


Pyrenomycetes, - - - - 87 species. 
Spheeropsideze, - - - - =e OLE ae 
Hyphomycetes, - - - - AU 
Hymenomycetes, - : - = CON ae 
Gasteromycetes, Shi) ae - - "i se 
Phycomycetes, - - - - Sr aL OU yantey 
Myxomycetes, - - - - ZA hey 
Uredinez and Ustilaginee, - rst eguin 
Discomycetes, - - - - Dian HUN s) 
Imperfect and unclassified, - SPSEXO Mo yee 


425 
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In the fungus flora of Orleans county, so far as known, the Hymeno- 
mycetes, or mushrooms and their allies, head the list with the greatest 
number of species, viz: 96, or nearly one-fourth the number of recorded 
species. The Pyrenomycetes come next with 86 species. The 
Hymenomycetes, being mostly of large size, were collected rapidly at 
first, while members of the other orders, for the most part microscopic, 
were overlooked. Lately, however, the Pyrenomycetes are coming to 
the front and will, doubtless, greatly outnumber the other fungi when 
our mycologic flora has been thoroughly investigated. The list of 
fungi found in Orleans county includes forms new to the state or, at 
least, not enumerated in the reports of Prof. C. H. Peck, and several 
new species and varieties which are set forth at the conclusion of this 
article. (One of the rarer forms is Pleospora subsulcata, E and E. 
See plate 4, fig. 1 and 2.) 

All of the families into which Prof. Saccardo divides the Pyreno- 
mycetes are represented in the mycologic flora of Orleans county 
except one (the Microthyriacez). Nearly forty (40) genera are found 
in the list of black fungi, the common genera, Valsa, Hypoxylon, Eutypa, 
Rosellinia, Diatrype and Diaporthe, having the greatest number of species 
to their credit. The “black fungi’? previously mentioned belong to 
the saprophytes and exist on dead and decaying substances. 

We now turn to consider some species of Pyrenomycetes which are 
parasitic on living plants, the mildews or Perisporiacez, the first 
family of Pyrenomycetes inthe Sy//oge Fungorum. Since the publication 
of Vol. I of Saccardo’s Sylloge, there has been published a paper on the 
““Mildews of Illinois,” by Dr Burrill, which reduces many species of 
the former work to synonyms. Our mildews (Orleans county) by the 
arrangement adopted by Peck in his reports, or by Saccardo in the 
Sylloge, are 19 in number, and by the revision of Burrill became 
reduced to 14 species. Among the host plants in Western New 
York attacked by mildew, we find cherry, horsechestnut, grape, lilac, 
honeysuckle, phlox, violet, larkspur, woodbine, aster, viburnum, elder, 
elm, beech, maple and gooseberry. The mildew on Agrimonia eupatoria 
(which has heretofore been referred to Spherotheca Castagnet, Lev.) is 
called by Burrill Spherotheca Humult, (D.C.). Lyndonville specimens of 
a Spherotheca on common agrimony show perithecia larger, appendages 
shorter and more delicate, ascus and spores larger than the common 5S. 
Castagnet. Therefore Spherotheca Humuli (D. C.), Burrill, seems an 
appropriate name for our species (Plate 3, fig. 6). 

The Spheropsidee have sixty (60) representatives which are 
distributed in many genera, the principal ones being Septoria, with 13 
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species, Diplodia, 8, Spharopsis 5, Phyllosticta 4. Pestalozzia is repre- 
sented by one species, the rare Pestalozzia insidens of Zabriskie, found 
on elms, which from the beauty and perfection of its spores has been 
called the “ Prince of Pestalozzias’’ (Plate 4, fig. 9). We find a Septoria 
on common chickweed—Septoria Stellaria, R. and D., and Phyllosticta 
Cirstz, Desm., on Canada thistle, new to the United States, until 
discovered at Lyndonville. MHaplosporella Nerii which grows on 
oleander stems, Phoma capyrena on bittersweet branches, and PAyllosticta 
filipendulina on cultivated spirzea are forms which are new to New York 
State. 

The Hyphomycetes are represented in the collection by a number 
of species (also distributed among many genera) including Cercospora, 
Fusicladium, Ovularia and Ramularia, parasitic on living plants, and 
Botrytis and Verticillium on dead or decaying substances. While not 
exerting as destructive action upon vegetation as some other fungi, this 
group affords many delicate microscopic forms. Two members of this 
group, viz: Pusicladium dendriticum or apple-peel fungus, and Ramularia 
Fragarie or the strawberry leaf blight, have been found with us, 
seriously injuring their respective hosts. 

The Hymenomycetes comprize nearly one-fourth the collection, and 
our flora will be found quite rich in these forms. In the Agaricus 
family we find many genera-present with us, headed by Agaricus proper 
with 22 species, and including members of such genera as Russia, 
Lactarius, Marasmius, Coprinus, etc. The striking feature is that no 
specimens of the large genus Cortinarius, have, as yet, been found, 
although looked for with assiduity. Elsewhere in the eastern portion of 
New York State Cortinarii have been plentifully gathered. The family 
Polyporei is represented by anumber of genera and species. A few Boleti 
have been found, in the months of July and August, in our locality, but 
Polyporus has the larger number of species to its credit (about 20). 

It may be noted in passing that it has long been known to students 
of fungi, that Polyporus applanatus often attains a large size and that its 
pores are ferruginous, with a white orifice, which causes the inferior 
surface of the plant to appear as if white-washed. It has also been 
known that these whitened surfaces when bruised or scratched show 
quickly the brown underlying color. I have seen this property made 
use of in a decorative sort of way, which I have nowhere seen 
mentioned. Pictures of trees, houses and various objects are drawn 
upon the white inferior surface of the fungus and are permanent. In 
many country houses these prepared objects are found plentifully 
adorning mantels and bric-a-brac receptacles. 
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Among the Hydnez we have only the very common genera Hydnum, 
Irpex, and Grandinia. 

The Thelephorei (4th family) are also well represented by species 
of Cortictum, Stereum and other genera. We have the rare Corticium 
lividoceruleum, Karst, new to the state, and, probably to the country, 
which agrees with an authentic specimen from Karsten, and a new 
species, the Corticium rhodellum, Peck, of a beautiful rose color. 

The Clavariz are only sparingly represented by a few common 
forms. 

The peculiar gelatinous family Tremellini is represented by species 
of Zremella, Extdia and Dacrymyces, which are commonly found on 
moist hemlock stumps. 

The next order of fungi the Gasteromycetes or puff-balls is known 
only by a few common puff-balls, one member of the offensive Phalloids 
and Widularta pulvinata, Schw, a species rarely occurring in the state. 
The order Phycomycetes is represented by a number of “blights ”’ 
and “moulds.” In wet seasons the blights are a source of great 
annoyance from the wide spread damage done to field and garden 
crops. It is only necessary to mention the Peronospora viticola or grape 
blight, and the Peronospora gangliformts, DeBy, the lettuce blight, to 
prove this. 

The Myxomycetes or slime moulds, a group of remarkable organ- 
isms, which have occupied debatable positions in various systems of 
classification, are represented by 17 species. During the vegetative 
portion of their life history these organisms consist of naked masses of 
protoplasm, the so-called plasmodia, variously colored, and possessing 
the power of changing their forms and places, and hence are said to be 
motile. Under proper conditions, this protoplasmic vegetative state 
ceases, and a resting state is entered upon, with the formation of spores 
in spore cases, or sporangia, which assume resemblances to puff-balls, 
or other fungi. They have always been objects of great interest not 
only from their curious life history, but also from the delicacy of their 
fructification and the beauty of their spores and threads, when investi- 
gated by the microscope. We have some of the rare forms of this 
order, as well as the common genera Fuligo, Trichta and Arcyria. We 
have also one new species a Didymium (Didymium Fairmani, Sacc.) found 
growing on the lower surfaces of leaves of Smzlacina bifolia, which will 
be noticed later on. 

Taking up for our next consideration the rusts and smuts we find 
the list includes 51 species. The genera represented are “cidium, 
Puccinia, Uromyces, Phragmidium, Melampsora, Coleosporium, Roestelia 
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and Ceoma. This group is of considerable interest to agriculturists 
on account of the damage done to cultivated plants. Some of the 
species in the list belong to common forms, such as wheat rust and 
corn smut, and others to rare members of the order. Only a few 
features can be here noted in a general way. We have found only one 
species of Roestelia ( Roestelia lacerata). These roestelia forms, as proven 
by the cultures of Halsted, Thaxter and Farlow are the ecidia or 
cluster cup stage of species of Gymmnosporangium, or the so-called 
“cedar apples,” which are found upon species of cedar and juniper. 
The Roestedia of our flora was found upon Crategus leaves, but a search 
for the “cedar apples” upon Juniper has proved fruitless, nor have I 
found evidence of the occurrence of species of Gymnosporangium in 
Western New York. 


While this review was in course of preparation I noticed along the 
roadside some patches of AZalva rotundifolia whose leaves were spotted. 
A removal of some of the spotted leaves and a microscopic examination 
enables me to announce the unfortunate presence with us of Puccinia 
Malvacearum, or as it is commonly termed, the hollyhock disease. And 
next I examined my hollyhocks and found them attacked. ‘There are 
many features of interest about this parasitic rust. When first reported 
from Australia it was said to be very destructive. It has been recorded 
in this county in scattered localities in Vermont, Massachusetts and 
California, and unfortunately seems to be spreading. It has only 
recently been found in this state. Some specimens were lately sent to 
Prof. Peck, from Geneva, which he has pronounced to be this fungus, 
and in an article in the “Country Gentleman” recommended prompt 
measures to be taken for its suppression ; but it probably has secured too 
firm a foothold to be stamped out. “As far as the attacks on Malva 
rotundifolia are concerned it may be a good thing, but not so with its 
attacks upon cultivated hollyhocks,” says Prof. Peck in a recent letter. 
Prof. Farlow of Harvard College, has compared our specimens with 
others and pronounced them as the same fungus found in Massachusetts, 
Vermont and Central New York. “ The spots are much lighter colored 
than the Western and California form which is not the true Puccinia 
Malvacearum but Puccinia Malvastrt, Peck.’’ The color of the latter is 
black brown, while that of the former is yellow brown. ‘The depth of 
the apparent color in P. Walvacearum is dependant to some extent on 
the fact of the production of promycelia or not, as this species is a 
member of the sub-genus in which the spores germinate at once 7 szfu, 
if the promycelia are just starting the color appears lighter, if they have 
not begun to appear it is somewhat darker. (Sec. Farlow in litt.) 
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Among the Discomycetes we have a wide range of forms from our 
largest morel—Morchella esculenta var conitca—to the microscopic 
Pezizas. The genera represented are Peztza, Morchella, Propolis, 
Stictis, Patellaria, Dermatea, Tapesta, Encelia, Helotium, Ascophanus 
and Ascobolus. Our earliest species is Peztza coccinea, Jacq., which 
occurs at the same time as the spring beauty (C/ayfonia) and the Hepatica. 
Some of our species are quite rare, as for instance Zapesta Rose, (Pers.), 
found on dead stems of wild rose. Mr. Ellis, to whom specimens 
were sent, says that he had never before had Zapesta Rose from this 
country. We have also, recently, found a Dermatea growing on twigs 
of Lindera benzoin, which is apparently near D. Viburnicola Ell. in 
Torr. Bulletin (D. purpurea, Ell. olim). 


The following list contains the new species and varieties which we 
have added to the mycologic flora of Western New York. 


I. Fenestella amorpha, E. and E. 

Jour. Mycol, vol. 4, page 58, vol. 5, page 79. 

On fallen branches of hickory (Carya) in the spring. We have 
attempted to trace the development of the sporidia of this fungus in 
an article prepared for Jour. Mycol, vol. 6, on the “ Development of 
Some Fenestrate Sporidia.”” See also plates I and II, Jour. Mycol. vol. 
6, for figures of the Fenestella. 


2. Didymospheria accedens, Sacc., m. sf., (Plate 4, fig. 12). 
“ Peritheciis gregariis, tectis, 4%—-% m. m. lat., ostiolo laeve 
papillato erumpento, nucleo primo albo. Ascis tereti-clavatis 120x10 y., 
paraphysibus obsoletis. Sporidiis senis octonisve, ellipsoideis, utrinque 
rotundatis, 1 septatis, leviter constrictis, 20-22xg-11 wu., fuligineis 
monostichis. Affin. D. Rhamni et D. incarcerato ostiolo ascisque 
diversa.”” Saccardo in litt. Hab. on dead branches of some tree (Ash ?). 
April and May, 1889, Lyndonville, N. Y, 


3. Anthostomella eructans, E. and E., x. sf., (Plate 4, figs. 7-8). 


Perithecia gregarious, globose, %-34 m. m. diam., with thick 
coriaceous walls, buried in the wood, abruptly contracted above into a 
short neck with an obtuse-conical erumpent ostiolum. Asci cylindrical, 
75-80x7 mw. (p. sp.) with abundant paraphyses. Sporidia uniseriate, 
brown, continuous, rather acutely elliptical, 10o-15x5-7 ». (mostly 
12x5 w.). The surface of the wood is uniformly blackened and the 
sporidia when mature are discharged as in AZassaria. 

On decorticated (maple ?) limb. 

Lyndonville, N. Y., May, 1889. Fairman, No. 42. 
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4. Lophiostoma Pruni, E. and E., (Plate 4, figs. ro-11). 

Jour. Mycol, vol. 4, page 64.~ Also figured in Berlese, Icones 
Fungorum, Fasc. I Part 1, Tab. VI, fig. 3. 

On Prunus serotina, Lyndonville, April, 1888. 


5. Lophiostoma rhopaloides, Sacc., var. pluriseptata, n. var. 
Differs from the type in having sporidia three to five septate, instead 


of three septate. 
On dead branches of ALaple, May, 1889. 


6. Pseudovalsa Fairmani, Ellis and Everhart, x. sp. (Plate 
Bo JNA Mie os ey aie aii)), 

*Stromata convex pulvinate r-1 4 m. m. diam., formed of the slightly 
altered substance of the inner bark, the surface only sub-carbonized and 
blackened, not surrounded by any distinct circumscribing line, covered 
by the epidermis which is pierced by the stout, short, cylindrical or 
conical ostiola, with smooth or quadrisulcate tips. Perithecia 4 to 8 
in a stroma, closely packed, ovate or subangular from compression, 
about % m. m. diam. with whitish, waxy contents. Asci (p. sp.) 
75-85x20 w., mostly only six (6) spored. Sporidia oblong cylindrical, 
yellowish, 3 septate, 30-40x5—7 w., slightly constricted at the septa. 
The young stromata contain an abundance of pycnidial spores, (about 
the size and shape of the ascospores) borne on stout or branching 
sporophores about as long as the spores themselves. 

On dead hickory limbs (Carya), Lyndonville, N. Y. 

(In one specimen 5-septate sporidia were found.) 


7. Wermicularia phlogina, Fairman. 
Botanical Gazette, March, 1887. 
On leaves of Phlox divaricata, Ridgeway, N. Y. 


8. Vermicularia solanoica, x. s/. 

Perithecia superficial, numerous, black, 150-175 m. m. in diam. 
Bristles few, mostly uniseptate, at times continuous, of various lengths, 
the longer ones gradually attenuated to an acute tip, brownish, with tips 
subhyaline, 75-100 w. long and 5 yw. wide at the base. Conidia oblong, 
fusoid, subarcuate 25-30x244-3 ». Endochrome light green, continu. 
ous or faintly divided near the center, granular, nucleate. 


*In the pycnidial stage the fungus might be taken for a Hendersonula. In 
this stage the stroma is orbicular, depressed, black outside, whitish waxy, horny within, 
divided into ovate, globose or angular cells from the, surface of which spring the 
sporophores (40-60x3 ju.) bearing at their extremeties the oblong cylindrical, subhyaline 
mostly 3 septate sporules (35—-50x6-9 .) generally slightly constricted at the septa. The 
surface of the stroma in this pycnidial or the Hendersonula stage is at times indistinctly 
papillose from the slightly prominent ostiola. This stroma is also seated on the inner bark 
and erumpent through the epidermis. At first the pycnidial spores are only granular and 
nucleate, but soon become from three to four septate in the progress of development. 
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On dead stems of Solanum dulcamara, Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. 
Y., May, 1889. 

This might be referred to V. Dematium, but until the limits of that 
species are fixed we propose this as new. 


9. Phoma Weldiana, x. sp. 

Perithecia few, scattered, black, shining, small, oval or rotund. 
25-39 w. diam. Spores oblong, pointed at one end abruptly, or both at 
times rounded, 10-15x3 p. 

On decorticated wood of Euonymus atropurpureus. Lyndonville, 
N. Y., May,, 1889. 

Name (Weldiana) after Miss L. A. Weld, who has assisted me in 
the determination of host plants and in the preparation of the plates. 


10. Phoma albovestita, x. sj. 

Cortical spots mostly surrounded by a white zone, most apparent 
before rupture. 

Perithecia small, erumpent, nestling in the inner bark, occasion- 
ally clustered, dull black. Spores oblong, ends obtusely rounded. 
4-7x1 4-2 wm. 

On bark of /uglans cinerea, May, 1889. 

11. Phoma Lyndonvillensis, x, sf., (Plate 3, fig. 4). 

Occupying faded spots on the stem. Perithecia ostiolate filled 
with minute oval or oblong sporules, sometimes nucleated, 3-6 w. diam. 

On stems of MWalva rotundifolia, April, 1888. Found on the stems 
of plants which had been attacked the previous fall by Septoria malvicola 
E.and M. Both the Phoma and Septoria may be connected as states of 
some higher or ascomycetous fungus. In the spring, as early as the snow 
has gone, one can find, on the green stems of the A7a/va, here and there, 
bleached or dead spots, generally one inch long on which the Phoma 
grows. There is a Phoma Malvacearum, but the above peculiar growth 
has induced me to separate our plant. 

12. Phoma Rudbeckia, zx. sp. 

Perithecia numerous, erumpent, globose depressed, ostiolate, light 
black. Sporules oblong, rounded at the ends, 4-6 . long, 2-3 ». broad, 
hyaline. 

On dead stems of Rudbeckia lacintata, Lyndonville, N. Y,, 
April, 1888. 

13 Septoria Fairmani, E. and E. 

Jour Mycol., vol. 5, page 151. 

On living leaves of hollyhock (Althea rosea), Lyndonville, N. Y., 
June, 1889. i 
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14. Septoria malvicola, E. and M. 

Jour. Mycol., vol. 3, page 65. 

On leaves of Walva rotundifolia. 

Prof. Peck has referred our specimens to Septorta heterochroa, 
Desm. 

15. Diplodia spirzicola, E. and E., x. sp., (¢ ditt.) (Plate 4, 
fig. 13). Spores smaller than either of the described species on Spiraea, 
measuring 8-10x3-4 /. 

D. Spiraeae has spores 14-20x8 p., and D. Sptraeina, Sacc., has 
spores 20-22xto w. (Mr. Ellis now thinks this species may come 
under D. Spiraeae.) 

On dead stems of cultivated Spiraea hyperictfolia, June, 1889. 

16. Diplodia maura, C. and E., x. var. 

Var. Americana Ell. in litt. 

_ On dead limbs of mountain ash, P. Americana. 

17. Morthiera Thuementi, Cooke, var spherocysta, Peck, 
(cx litt). 

Jour. Mycol, vol. 5, page 79. 

On Crategus at North Ridgeway on the County line road between 
Orleans and Niagara counties. 

18. Haplosporella Ailanthi, E. and E. (Plate 3, fig. 5). 

Jour. Mycol. vol. 5, page 147. 

On dead Adlanthus glandulosus. 

19. Sphzropsis Lappe, E. and E,, z. sp. 

Perithecia scattered, subglobose, 1% m. m. in diameter, at first 
covered by the cuticle, soonerumpent superficial. Sporules elliptical, 
brown, with a single large nucleus, 15—20x8-10 up. 

On dead stems of burdock (Zappa major), May, 1889. 


20. Sporonema pallidum, E. and E. 

Jour. Mycol, vol. 5, page 153. 

On decorticated maple, Ridgeway, N. Y., May, 1889. 

21. Sporidesmium toruloides, E. and E., z. sf., (Plate 4, fig. 3). 

Forming small (1 m. m.) gregarious, cushion-like, black tufts, some- 
times subefused. Conidia various, mostly toruloid, forming simple or 
branched chains of cells, r2—-25x5—7 ». Most of the component cells 
divided by a longitudinal septum, or also subglobose 5-7x5-7_ vp. 
This is closely allied to Septonema toruloideum, C. and E., and to “Conio- 
thectum’” toruloideum, B. and C., but differs from both of these in its 
longitudinally divided (muriform) cells, which are also slightly muri- 
cate-roughened. 

On dead wood and bark of Cornus, Lyndonville, June, 1889. 
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22. Discella pilosula, E. and E. 
Jour. Mycol., vol. 5, page 153. 
On a decorticated maple, Lyndonville, April, 1889. 


23. Septoria divaricata, E. and E. 
Jour. Mycol, vol. 3, page 85, vol. 5, page 151. 
On living leaves of PAlox divaricata, Lyndonville, N. Y., May, 1889. 


24. Coniosporium Fairmani, Sacc. (Plate 4, figs. 14-15). 

Jour. Mycol, vol. 5, page 78. 

Ab affin C. Apzosporiade differt conidiis multis minoribus, 5—7 vu. 
d., globosis, levibus, fuligineis, subinde 1-nucleatis On cortex of 
Hubbard squash, exposed to the weather, Lyndonville, N. Y., February 
10, 1886. The fungus covers the rind with black sooty patches. 

25. Didymium Fairmani, Sacc., (Plate 3, figs. 7, 8, 9). 

Jour. Mycol, vol. 5, page 78. 

Dignostitus peridiis, sparsis, sessilibus, floccis hyalinis laxe reticul- 
atis, sporis levibus, 8-10 y. diam, crystallis eximie stellatis. Columella 
subglobosa, fuscella. 

On the lower surfaces of leaves of Smilacina bifolia. Aug., 1886. 

In the original publication of the species, named by Dr. Saccardo, 
there was an error in translation, and I have thought best to insert here 
the original diagnoses. 


26. Mucor Tznia,z. sf., (Plate 4, figs. 4,5, 6). 

Sporangiferous hyphz erect, rarely, if ever branched, septate, 
yellow, 7 «. diam. 

Sporangia globose, brownish or yellow brown, smooth, mostly 4o 
uw. in diam. Columella elliptical or sub-sphaeroidal, at times with con- 
traction at the base, brownish. 

Spores globose, or ellipsoid, light yellow, 3-5 ». in diam., with 
smooth epispore. Zygospores not observed. 

On segments or joints of tape worm ( Zaenia solium). The fungus 
forms a felted mat on the affected joints, of a sordid yellow color. At 
times the hyphae have contents contracted into bands. 

The parasitism of the mucor upon the entozoon or intestinal 
parasite is curious and interesting. It seems to me distinct from 
Mucor mucedo in smooth sporangia and spores, and from Afucor erectus, 
Bainier, by the color of the spores. 

27. Pseudohelotium Fairmani, (E. and E.), Sacc. page 302, 
No. 1,262, Sylloge Fungorum, vol. 8. 

Pesiza (mollisia) Fairmani, E. and E, Jour. Mycol, vol. 4, 
page 56. 
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On inner surface of bark (Oak ?) lying on the ground. Ridgeway 
and Lyndonville, N. Y., April, 1888. 


28. Helotium fumosum, E. and E. 
On dead stems of Leonurus cardiaca and Lappa major, May, 1889. 
Specimens were furnished for distribution in N, A. F. 


29. Camarosporium acerinum, E. and E., x. sp. 

Differs from the allied C subfenestratum, B and C., in its broader 
(15-26x8-10 w.), triseptate spores, and more prominent perithecia. 

On dead maple limbs, Lyndonville, N. Y. : 

C. subfenestratum was described by Berkeley from specimens on 
Robinia, and no other host was given. A form found at Lyndonville, 
on Atlanthus glandulosus would be C. Berkeleyanum, (Lev.) of some 
authors, but Mr. J. B. Ellis informs us that Prof. Farlow, who has 
the original specimens, says this is scarcely distinct from C. subfene- 
stratum. Evidently the three species are very closely allied. 

30. Tubulina cylindrica, (Bull.) var. acuta, Peck, (cz Zitz.) 

Differs very noticeably from the type in having the peridia acute 
instead of “vounded” at the apex. Otherwise no marked differences 
exist. Hab. on rotten stumps in woods. 


The illustrations were drawn from camera lucida sketches, by the 
author and Miss L. A. Weld. 
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PLATE +3: 
Pseudovalsa Fairmant, E. and E. 
1. Portion of hickory bark with fungus (slightly enlarged). 


3. Sporidia. 


Pycnidia state of the above named Pseudovalsa. 


. to. A branched sporophore, with two pycnidiospores. 
. 11. Another form of pycnidiospore. 


Phoma Lyndonvillensts, Fatr. 


. 4. Spores of the fungus. 


Laplosporella Atlanthi, E and E. 


. 5. Group of spores. 


Spherotheca Humult, Burrill. 


. 6. Ascus and Sporidia. 


Didymium Fatrmant, Sacc. 


Flocct and spores. 
Crystals. 


on 


.9. Leaf of Smilacina Bifolia, with groups of the Didymium 


(Nat. size). 
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PLATE 4. 


(Scale the same as Plate I.) 
Pleospora subsulcata, EK. and E. 


Ascus and sporidia. 
A sporidium (¢xvolved in mucus). 


Sporidesmium toruloides, ¥. and E. 
Spores of the fungus. 


Mucor. Tente, Fairman. 


A sporangium. 
Spores. 
Hypha with contracted contents. 


Anthostomella eructans, E. and E. 


Ascus with sporidia. 
A group of sporidia. 


Pestalozzia instdens, Zabriskie. 
Two spores of the fungus. 
Lophiostoma Prunt, E. and E. 


A single sporidium. 
An ascus with sporidia. 


Didymosphaeria accedens, Saccardo. 
Sporidia of the fungus. 
Diplodia sptreicola, E. and E. 


Spores of the fungus. 


Contosportum Fairmant, Saccardo. 


Rind of squash (nat. size) bearing the fungus. 


The spores of the Contosportum. 
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Estratto dal Bullettino della Societa botanica italiana 
(Adunanza della Sede di Firenze dell’ 11 Gennaio 1891) 


nel Nuovo Giorn. Bot. Ital., Vol. XXIII, N. 2, Aprile 1891. 


NOTA MICOLOGICA DEL DOTT. P. VOGLINO. 


Fin dai primi giorni del mio arrivo in Casale il distinto bo- 
tanico cav. F. Negri mi parlava di una regione poco distante 
da Casale ricchissima per vegetazione. 

Colta I’ occasione di aleune belle giornate del passato ottobre 
potei infatti colla saggia compagnia del chiarissimo avv, Negri 
esplorare il bosco della Badia di Lucedio in territorio di Trino 
e notai, per quanto alla sfuggita, che l’asserzione del Negri 
era verissima. 

Tralascio per ora di parlare delle Fanerogame, gia studiate 
in parte dal Rosellini e dal Negri e che d’altronde erano gia 
in istato molto avanzato. Di queste pubblicheremo fra non molto 
un esteso catalogo, essendovi delle specie molto interessanti. 

Mi limito a ricordare alcuni Jimenomiceti non avendo potuto 
visitare il bosco che due’ volte e solo in ottobre. Le diverse 
specie perd che ho trovato sono per la maggior parte abba- 
stanza importanti ed alcune nuove per I’ Italia, per il che ho 
creduto opportuno di darne subito una breve comunicazione. 

Il bosce in generale e formato da quercie, acacie, pioppi ed 
ontani. : 

Frequentissime potei notare l’ Amanita virosa Fr., VA. phal- 
loides Fr., YA. pantherina Fr., 1A. rubescens Fr., lA. spissa Fr., 
e l’A. venenosa var. fulvua= A. Mappa Fr., che rassomigliava 


per l’aspetto generale alle figure date dal Vittadini (Funghi 


mangerecct e velenost) dell’ Agaricus citrino-albus, ad ecce- 
zione di uno sviluppo di gran lunga superiore. Dappertutto trovai 
VAmanitopsis vaginata Bull., tanto la forma cinerina che l'aran- 
ciata. Comunissima vi é la Lepiota procera Scop., cosi anche 
trovai diversi esemplari di ZL. ermznea Fr. riscontrata da me 
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per la prima volta in Italia nel boschetto dell’ Orto botanico di 
Torino, e di LZ. naucina Fr., nonche di L. glioderma Fr., tro- 
vata unicamente sin ora verso 8. Germano Chisone (Pinerolo). 
Comune assai nei boschetti di acacia, lAvmillaria mellea Valh. 
forma grande e piccola. Frequenti il Tricholoma spermaticuir 
Fr., ritenuto fin ora non troppo comune In Italia, il 7. terreum 
Schaeffer, il 7. saponaceum Fr., T. sulphureum Bull., T. acer- 
bum Buli., T. melaleucum Pers. e la Clitocybe odora Bull. di 
un bel colore verde-azzurrino. 

Abbastanza comuni la Clitocybe dealbata Sow., la C. flaccida 
Sow. e la C. nebularis Batsch. 

Intorno ai tronchi di quercia specialmente nella parte piu 
umida del bosco trovai molti esemplari di Collybéa radicata Rell., 
C. fusipes Bull., C. dryophiia Bull. e C. muscigena Schum. 

In due diversi punti nel fitto dei boschi di acacia che si tro- 
vano nella parte centrale e pit umida della localita potei rac- 
cogliere alcuni esemplari di Collybia ventricosa Bull., specie 
che non si era ancora riscontrata in Italia: tutti gli individui 
erano somigliantissimi alla figura data dal Cooke nelle Jd/ustra- 
tions of british fung?, tav. 145 A. 

Negli stessi punti ora ricordati riscontrai anche la C. ran- 
cida Fr. rappresentata da individui con un pileo non superiore 
ai 2-3 cm. e con uno sfipite lungo dai 12 ai 20 cm. e per il 
colore e disposizione delle lamelle quasi simili alla figura data 
dal Cooke (loc. cit., tav. 153). E questa la prima volta ch’ io 
trovo questa specie, anch’ essa nuova per I Italia. 

Frequentissime poi notai le Mycenae pit comuni fra le quali 
la Mycena pura Pers., M. lineata Bull., M. flavo-alba Fr., M. 
lactea Pers., M. galericulata Scop. colle diverse varieta, M. po- 
iygramma Bull. la M. filopes e la M. corticola Schum. 

Fra le Omphaliae abbastanza comune I’ Omphalia umbilicata 
Schaeffer, O. stellata Fr., O. setipes Fr., ed O. Fibula Bull. 

Troval pure alcuni esemplari di Plewrotus corticatus Fr.: 
comuni specialmente nella parte periferica del bosco, il P. olea- 
rius Dec., il P. ostreatus Jacq. ed il P. perpusilius Fr. 

Degli Hygrophorus, ! H. eburneus Bull. e V H. fusco-albus 
Lasch.: notai comunissimo in tutto il bosco, specialmente nelle 
parti umide, I’ H. virgineus Wulf. 

Poco rappresentati 1 Lactarius e le Russule delle quali 


 potei solo raccogliere le specie piii comuni dell’ alta e media 

Italia. ; | 

Sopra alcuni esemplari di Clitocybe nebularis Bat. in istato 

di putrefazione trovai la Volvaria Loveiana Berk., non ancora 

- riscontrata in Italia. I cinque esemplari che potei studiare so- 
 migliavano perfettamente alla figura data dal Berkeley (Out. 
es of Brit. Fung., tav..7,-fig. 2). 

Comune riscontrai il Pluteus cervinus Schaeffer ed in aleuni 
punti, specialmente della parte interna, alcuni esemplari di P. 
nanus Pers, 

La specie che pit attird la mia attenzione per la sua grande 
_ diffusione 6 I’ Enloloma nidorosuim Fr., del quale si trova ad- 

_ dirittura coperto tutto il bosco. Avevo gia notato, specialmente 

- presso Alba e Massa, che questa specie si presentava sempre 

con numerosi esemplari ma non avevo ancora potuto notare 

una localita nella quale si potesse raccogliere per I’ estensione 
di parecchi chilometri continui e numerosissimi esemplari. 

_ Abbastanza frequente notai pure il Clitopilus Prunulus Scop. 
Del genere Pholiofa non trovai che alcuni esemplari di Ph. 
_-radicosa Bull. simili alla figura data dal Cooke, loc. cit., tav. 361. 

- Comune assai |’ Inocybe dulcamara Alb. et Schw.; meno 
TL. obscura Pers. Potei raccogliere anche alcuni esemplari che 
~ corrispondevano all’ Z. phaeocephala Bull., la quale risulterebbe 

nuova per |’ Italia. Comunissime specialmente lungo le rive delle 
strade |’ J. rimosa Bull. e I'L. fastigiata Schaeffer. 

Potei pure raccogliere |’ Hebeloma fastibile Fr., V H. testa- 

 ceum Batsch, IH. longicaudum Pers., ! H. mesophaeum Fr. 

e l #. crustuliniforme Bull.: i due ultimi si trovano comuni 

- quasi dappertutto. 

Sopra un tronco putrido di quercia notai alcuni esemplari di 

una Flammula che, dopo averli attentamente studiati, potei 

_riferire alla F. fusa Batsch e che rassomigliavano alla figura _ 

dell’ Agaricus hybridus di Bull. (Champignons de France, ta- — 

vola 398). Comunissima trovai la Naucoria cerodes Fr., la N. 

Sideroides Bull. e la solita Galera tenera Schaeffer. ce: 

Fra i Cortinarius tutte le solite specie ; ma credo ce ne deb- — ; . S 
bano essere in buon numero avendo notato in molti luoghi degli. 
esemplari gia putrefatti. mt 

Notai alcuni esemplari di Stropharia aeruginosa Lasch., S.— 
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coronilla Bull, S. merdaria Fr. e 8S. stercoraria Fr. Comuni 
V Hypholoma silacewm Pers. e V H..sublateritium Schaeffer, 
comunissimi |’ H. elaeodes Fr. e l 4. fasciculare Huds. 

Fra le diverse specie mangereccie si trovano comuni |’ Ama- 
nita caesarea Scop. ed il Boletus edulis, che vengono raccolte 
quotidianamente in grande quantita e portate specialmente nel 
mercato di Casale. 
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Notes on Three New or Noteworthy Diseases of Plants. 
By F. D. CHESTER. 

During the work of the past summer my attention has been 
called to three diseases of cultivated plants, caused by fungi, 
which are apparently new. 

_A brief description of them will be given here, while a fuller 
account, with figures, will be reserved for one of the regular pub- 
lications of the Experiment Station. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE TOMATO. 


This disease appeared during the past summer upon the 
erounds of the Experiment Station, where it has caused a con- 
siderable destruction of fruit. 

So far as observed it does not affect the green tomato, but 
rather at the point when it just begins to color, and from that on 
to complete ripening. When, however, an attack is once made, 
the malady spreads so rapidly as to occasion serious loss before 
the fruit can be gathered. 

The disease shows itself upon the tomato as sunken, discol- 
ored spots, each with a dark center, becoming black. These 
spots increase in size, or by confluence cover a large portion of 
the decaying fruit. Over this area the fruit is black and 
shrunken, flattened or depressed, surrounded by a shrunken, cor- 
rugated, discolored skin;.the dark centers due to the gregarious 
acervuli with their dark sete. 

The disease is easily and quickly produced by introducing the 
spores within a puncture made by a sterilized needle, but no re- 
sults have yet come from repeated attempts to produce the 
disease by sowing the spores upon the uninjured surface of either 
ripe or green tomatoes. The fungus causing the trouble is a 
species of Colletotrichum. It is clearly distinct from C. xzgrum 
EK. & Hal., found by Dr. B. D. Halsted on cultivated peppers, 
which, however, it somewhat resembles. Attempts to grow the 
tomato fungus on peppers, even by introducing the spores of the 
latter beneath the skin, were unsuccessful. 

The following botanical description of the fungus is ap- 
pended: 
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Colletotrichum Lycopersict, n. sp. 

Spots depressed, circular, slightly discolored, center black, 
5-10 / in diameter, afterwards becoming irregular and confluent. 
Acervuli abundant, densely gregarious, rusty brown to black, 
applanate, 95-150 mm. in diameter. Sete abundant, fulignous, 
generally curved, rarely undulate or straight, often geniculate in 
places, gradually tapering, septate, length 65-112 u, about 5 p at 
base. Spores oblong 16-224X4, average 18-20X4, ends sub- 
acute, hyaline, generally containing two to three oil drops which 
stain brown with osmic acid. Basidia short, slender, 30-40 /, 
arising from a well-developed stroma. On fruit of cultivated 
tomato. 


A LEAF SPOT OF CEEERY. 

Not long since some celery leaves were brought into my lab- 
oratory by a local gardener with the complaint that his celery 
plants were suffering badly. To general appearance the affection 
seemed to be the ordinary leaf blight, (Cercospora Apiz, Fres.), 
but closer observation showed the spots to be covered with 
numerous black pustules, which upon further examination proved 
to be the pycnidia of a Sepéoria. 

Ixxaminations were at once made in other celery gardens, and 
in all the same disease was found. The effect upon the plant is 
very similar to that of the well known leaf blight, causing in 
extreme cases a complete wilting of the leaves, and in the case 
of younger growths a complete destruction of the entire plant. 

The spores, which germinate readily in water, were sown 
upon healthy leaves with the result that in fifteen days the char- 
acteristic spots were produced at the points of infection, upon 
which were developed pycnidia containing the spores of this 
fnngus. The fungus of the disease is apparently distinct from 
Septoria Pastinace, West, and from S. fastinacina, Sacc., both 
found on Pastinaca sativa, L.; the former species having larger 
and septate spores, while the Septoria on celery is to all appear- 
ance non-septate. The latter species differs in having much 
smaller spores (20-30/X 7-1 ys) and larger pycnidia (120-150 /4). 

The fungus, according to the opinion of Mr. J. B. Ellis, is 
more closely related to Septoria Petroselint, Desm., but is prob- 
ably not identical with it. 

Through Dr. D. H. Halsted I am informed that Briosi has 
named a variety of the last species, i. e. S. Petroselinz, var. Afpit, 
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which may be the form in question, but in the absence of speci- 
mens, the writer has no way of proving the point. 

Whether the form in question is a new species, in which case 
it might be named Septoria Apzt, or simply the above variety, is 
unimportant. The fact remains that the presence of this disease 
is noteworthy and it is therefore brought to the attention of my- 
cologists. 

The fungus is described as follows: 

Spots amphigenous, white to tawny, irregular, becoming con- 
fluent, the entire leaf finally wilting. Pycnidia black, innate, 
scarcely erumpent, amphigenous, 74-100 in diameter, mostly 
go, globose-subglobose, loosely gregarious. Sporules hya- 
line, curved-flexuose, 25-40 “ X 2-2.5 M, apparently non-septate 
or septulate, eguttulate, one end commonly attenuate. 

On leaves of cultivated celery. 


BLIGHT OF WATERMELON VINES. 


For some years past growers of watermelons in the southern 
part of Delaware have suffered badly from a disease which seems 
heretofore to have escaped the notice of mycologists. 

During the present season a noted grower in this section ex- 
perienced almost a complete failure of his crop through the same 
trouble. The malady was not brought to my notice until rather 
late in the season, and hence it was difficult to make the extend- 
ed field observations which would be advisable. 

Present observations have demonstrated, however, that the 
trouble is due to a parasitic fungus, most destructive in its habit, 
and capable of widespread financial disaster wherever it gains 
foothold. Young plants, 10 feet or less in length, attacked by 
the fungus, generally go down completely, while older plants suf- 
fer through the more or less complete destruction of their foliage 
and other tender parts of the vine, preventing completely the fur- 
ther development of the melon. Nor do the young fruit, up to 
the size of marbles, and fruit buds escape, such parts turning 
black, and finally developing the mature pycnidia of the fungus. 

In short, the disease attacks leaf, leaf stalk, stem, tendrils, 
fruit buds and blossoms. It shows itself upon the leaves as 
black, circular or irregular spots, marked by concentric ridges. 
These spots increase in size and coalesce so as to cover a large 
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part or all of the leaf. On leaf stalks and tendrils as elongated dark 
lines, which increase in breadth so as to involve the part and 
cause it to turn black and shrivel. Similar elongated spots, 
which afterwards become white in the center, mark its stems, 
but in the case of these woody growths, the damage I have not 
found sufficient in the specimens examined to be serious, the in- 
jury being mostly confined to the tenderer parts of the vine. 

The spores of the fungus, which germinated readily, were 
sown upon a young watermelon plant, grown from seed in the 
greenhouse; in three days the plant thus affected began to show 
signs of disease ; in eighteen days the plant was completely dead. 
An examination of the blackened and wilted leaves showed the 
pycnidia of the fungus containing the characteristic and well de- 
veloped sporules. 

The check plant uninfected remained healthy, with no signs of 
the disease. 

The fungus causing the above trouble isa member of the 
genus Phyllosticta, although from the character of the sporules, 
which are sometimes uniseptate and hyaline, it is questionable 
whether it might not, following Saccardo, be classed as an Asco- 
chyta. Itseems to differ from either P. orbicularis, E. and E., 
or P. curbitracearum, Sacc., found on Cucurbita Pepo, L., and is 
here described as new. 


Phyllosticta Citrullina, n. sp. 


Spots circulur, irregular, black, concentrically ridged, becoming 
confluent. Pycnidia amphigenous, brown, immersed, scarcely 
erumpent, membranaceous, lenticular 75-131 u,average of many 
measurements 107 & X 67 “. Sporules 9-10.7 /, average about 
10 #{ X 3.5 # generally continuous, sometimes uniseptate, straight, 
slightly curved, ends obtuse, often biguttulate, hyaline. 


On leaves and other parts of watermelon. 
Delaware College, Newark, Del., Oct. 27, 1891. 


Sonderabdruck aus der ,,Zeitschrift fiir Phanzenkrankheiten.“ 


(Verlag von Eugen Ulmer in Stuttgart.) 


Versuche iiber die Bekaémpfung der Pilzkrankheiten mit 


Bordeauxmischung und Ammoniak-Kupferlésung, 


ausgefiihrt auf der Jowa Versuchsstation (Ames. N. A.) im Jahre 1891 
von 


L. H. Pammel. 
(Botanist. Jowa Agricultural Experiment Station.) 


Es ist schon friiher von mehreren Forschern nachgewiesen worden, 
dass die Briune der Birnenblatter (Pear leaf blight), verursacht 
durch Entomosporium maculatum, sowie der Mehltau der 
Kirschen (Podosphaera Oxyacanthae), die Fleckenkrankheit 
der Kirschen (Cylindrosporium Padi) und die Fleckenkrank- 
-heiten der Johannisbeeren (Cercospora angulata und Sep- 
toria Ribis) mit obengenannten Kupfermitteln erfolgreich zu bekampfen 
sind. 

a. 

Das Entomosporium maculatum*) verursacht in einzelnen Teilen, 
von Nord-Amerika sehr bedeutende Verluste; namentlich stark heimge- 
sucht werden die Baumschulen. Im Juli und August sind manche 
Baume schon gianzlich entlaubt. bereits im Jahre 1889 hatte Gallo- 
way ”) gezeigt, dass die Bordelaiser-Mischung ein gutes Bekimpfungs- 
mittel der Krankheit ist. Ich experimentierte 1890 mit dieser Mischung 
und der Ammoniak-Kupferlésung. Der Unterschied zwischen den unbe- 
sprengten und besprengten Pflanzen zu Gunsten der letzteren war ein 
so auffallender, dass ich in diesem Jahre den Versuch mit den namlichen 
Pflanzen wieder aufnahm, aber nur die Ammoniak-Kupferlésung ver- 
wendete. Die Bespritzungen erfolgten am 8., 20., 27. Juni, am 9., 11., 18., 
21. Juli und am 1. August. Das sehr zufriedenstellende Resultat ergiebt 
sich aus folgender Tabelle. 


1) Entomosporium maculatum Lév. wird in den deutschen Handbtichern vor- 
migsweise als Morthiera Mespili (DC.) Fek!. Stigmatea Mespili Sor. aufge- 
fihrt. Red, 

2) Cireular Nr, 8, Section of Vegetable Patholog, Departm. of Agriculture, 

3) Bull, 13. Jowa Agricultural College, Experiment Station p. 48. 


Bekampfung der Pilzkrankh. mit Bordeauxmischung u. Ammoniak-Kupferlés, 959 


Besprengte Pflanzen Nicht besprengte Pflanzen. 
| 17. BH | | Bs ual 
Nr. fee all Zweige. __ Blattzahl. eal | Zweige. Blattzahl. 
1 49 11 786 60 15 197 
2 43 12 356 24. 3 0 
3 30 7 975 45 4 71 
4 25 10 180 27 | 9 276 
5 52 17 480 23. 3 6 
6 25 | 6 151 15 6 ay) 
7 27 6 76 25 11 33 
8 38 12 203 55 9 5 
9 83 13 533 53 12 200 
10 35 7 | 110 24 2) 8 
let 18 6 10 a8 10 121 
19 33 13 90 D8). | 9 11 
13 49 10. | io 40, | 3 93 
14 33 4 199 40 | 9 99 
15 73 15 320 23 2 5 
16 28 4 135 35 6 0 
7, 55 17 386 65 6 143 
18 25 15 170 64 8 57 
19 20 8 115 27 3 | 0 
20 52 15 344 a3) 12 26 
91 33 10 270 30 9 32 
29 36 5 225 30 0 0 
23 52 18 492 Bh) 6 0 
24 36 a) 110 52 6 34 
25 40 16 30 o4 4 0 
Summe:| 980 959 | ide | 963 | 160 1325 
Mittel:| 39.2 104 | 957.8 [38.5 6.4 B.S 
b 


In Amerika tritt Cylindrosporium Padi Karst. ebenfalls be- 
sonders heftig in Baumschulen auf und nur mitunter auch auf grésseren 
Baumen. Es wurden 3 Versuche mit Bordeaux-Mischung und Ammoniak- 
Kupferlosung unternommen. 

Auf Prunus Mahaleb okulierte Kirschen in zweijahrigen Exemplaren 
wurden am 6., 8., 20: und 29. Juni, am 8., 11., 18., 21. Juli und am 
1. und 4. August bespritzt; die Krankheit begann am 6. Juni sich zu 
zeigen. Die Wirkung der Kupfermittel ist aus der Zahl der durch die 
Besprengung den Pflanzen erhalten gebliebenen Blatter ersichtlich; es 
ergaben namlich 35 besprengte Baumchen 4498 Blatter, wahrend die 
_ nicht bespritzten nur 1195 behalten hatten. — Hierbei wurde auch be- 
merkt, dass die Mitte! sehr wirksam gegen die Ausbreitung von Podo- 
sphaera Oxyacanthae sind. Nur wenige Crataegus Blatter zeigten 
den Mehltau, ausgenommen diejenigen, welche nach dem 4. August er- 
schienen waren oder an niedrigen Pflainzchen sassen, welche von der 
Besprengung nicht erreicht wurden. — Da manche Kirschen auf Prunus 
- Mahaleé oder andere Unterlage nicht okuliert werden k6nnen, muss 
man Samlinge nehmen; aber gerade Simlinge werden bisweilen durch 
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das Cylindrosporium Padi derart geschadigt, dass sie sehr wenig 

wachsen und oftmals zu Grunde gehen. Es wurden deshalb auch die 

Mittel bei diesjahrigen Kirschsimlingen in Anwendung gebracht und es 

zeigte sich, dass im Durchschnitt (von 35 Pflanzen) die besprengte 

Pflanze 12 Blatter behielt, die unbesprengte dagegen nur 3, 4 Blatter. 
c. 

Gegen die Cercospora angulata auf Johannisbeeren wurden 
7 Besprengungen mit Ammoniak-Kupferlésung und zwar am 6. 8. 20. 
29. Juni, am 9. und 21. Juli und am 13. August ausgeftihrt. Wahrend 
die mit der Kupferlésung behandelten Straucher nur wenig kranke 
Blatter aufwiesen und bis 1. Oktober belaubt blieben, waren die daneben 
stehenden unbespritzten Straucher bereits zu Anfang des August ent- 
blattert. — 

Bei Ribes xigrum wird die Fleckenkrankheit hauptsichlich durch 
Septoria Ribis hervorgerufen und die Folge ist ebenfalls eine vorzeitige 
Entblatterung; nur ist der Verlust. an Laub nicht so stark, wie bei 
Ribes rudrum und Rk. aureum, die vielleicht weniger widerstands- 
fahig sind. Immerhin zeigte sich bei der schwarzen Johannisbeere eben- 
falls der gtinstige Einfluss des Kupferpraeparates, indem die mit dem- 
selben behandelten Pflanzen fleckenarmer und blattreicher gegentiber den 
unbespritzten Exemplaren waren. Von letzteren besassen 50 Zweige 
nur 1400, dagegen von ersteren 2100 Blatter. 
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